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PR EF ACE. 



Having been employed in Ireland and Scotland dur- 
ing the whole of the misery, famine, and distress pre- 
valent from 1845 to 1847, as Paymaster of H.M.S. 
' Stromboli,' and afterwards living in Ireland till June 
1849, I witnessed the most heart-rending scenes 
at BalUnskelligs, Kenmare, Rathkeale, and in the 
Western, Shetland, and Orkney Islands. 

These scenes and a severe loss induced me to think 
of emigrating, but circumstances prevented it. From 
reading on the subject, I took a great interest in it, 
and was fortunate enough to get appointed to H.M.S. 
' Fantome' going to the Australian and New Zealand 
station, where we were from 1850 to 1853. Having 
seen all parts of the Australian colonies — having mixed 
in every society — and having formed an impartial 
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judgment as to their several merits, some little ac- 
count of the trip, ^m remarks in my Journal, may 
probably be of use at the present time. I passed 
nearly two years in the North American Colonies, 
and have viwted the States, and can therefore speak of 
the Antipodean possesaions in relation to them. 

In order to make this little Work useful to intend- 
ing emigrants, I have gjven the leading statistics of 
the Colonies, and referred them for more dettuled 
information to the periodical Circulars of the Govern- 
ment Commissiouers. 

Ghuoester SttvBt, GlouceOer Gate, 
May, 1854- 
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THEEE TEAES' CEUISE 



AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 



Leavii^ Sa^and — Madeira — Sio Janeiro — Cape (f 
Oood Eope. 

Her Majesty's ships ' Calliope ' and ' Fantome ' left 
Plymouth Sound to relieve the squadron (' Havsnah ' 
and ' Fly ') on the Australian station, Sunday, 
March 2, 1851. Rounding the west end of the 
Breakwater at 1*30. tjs. on a most lovely day for an 
English March, we anchored at Madeira on the 
11th ; the ' Pandora,' another vessel of our squadron, 
joining us there. Madeira is an excellent break in the 
commencement of a voyage, and the horBe-exerinse to 
the Corral, and other beaut^lul Bpots, does one a great 
deal of good after the monotonous confinement on 
board. We weighed from Madeira on the 16th. On 
t^e evening of the 22nd one of the largest flying-fish 
I have seen flew on board ; he was 18 inches long, 
22 inches between the tips of the wings, and weighed 
two pounds. We kept the trades till the 29th, in 
lat. 3° N. long 22° W. ; when, with the therm. 87% 
we crossed the sun, not to recross till on our return to 
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RIO JANEIRO. 



England. The S.E. trades gradually breezed up here, 
and we kept them strong till the 6th of April, when, in 
lat. 13° S., we got the variables, which took us into the 
superb harbour of Rio Janeiro, where we found the 
English, French, and Brazilian Admirals and squad- 
rons, and letters sent by the mail-steamer that had left 
England after us. 

The scenery of Rio is magnificent in the extreme. 
The peaked mountain Corcovado, and a conical hill 
called Lord Hood's Nose (from its resemblance to that 
part of the " hnman face divine "), towering over the 
tropically-luxurious green slope down to the quietly- 
washed beaches of the lovely harbour, studded mth 
bright green islets ; the bristling forts of Gobemador, 
&c., the city nn the southern shore ; on the north, the 
delicious bays of Praia Grande, and the Braganza 
country, form a coup d'ceil seldom surpassed. Naples, 
Palermo, Dublin, and even some of Uie New Zealand 
bar/s, I prefer for their scenery ; but Rio, as a harbour, 
surpasses them. 

Extremes meet. The scenery I saw was magnificent 
in the extreme ; the tovn is filthy in the extreme i and 
the nearer to the Emperor's palace the greater is the 
stench. Whatever the true Portuguese race may be 
here, the people you see appear a moat degenerate, 
sensual -looking, depraved set; which appearance the 
existence of that anomaly in Christian countries. 
Slavery, with its concomitant evils, must tend to 
increase and keep up. It is a difficult problem to 
solve — What will become of the white race in this 
country ? Should the blacks get the upper hand of 
their luxurious masters, and become free, will not 
the innate laziness of the Brazilians (the white race) 
fful to keep their tenure ? In that case, althou^ one 
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EIO DUBraO PASSION WEEK. 3 

of the most magnifieently-rich countries in the world, 
it would become a second San Domingo. The Anglo- 
Saxon race will never encroach here, bo as to hold it, 
or indeed any other tropical country, not densely 
inhabited by a naturally-slavish race. India is no 
proof to the contrary. It is impossible that tropical 
India should ever be held exclusively by a white race, 
the black must do ilie work ; and though in the 
inscrutable plans of Providence the white race may 
be the rulers to introduce the knowledge of truth 
and the records of revealed religion, the blacks once 
thoroughly Christianized, the white empire over them 
will cease. 

Being at Kio in Passion-week, we witnessed the 
Ceremonies and processions commemorating the holy 
season. The streets were lined with infantry, and the 
Emiwror (a splendid man) and Empress joined in the 
procession. First of all was carried a coffin, followed 
by priests and laymen ; then a fnll-sized figure of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in immensely-valuable hut gaudy 
robes, on a dais and large cushion, supported by 
bearers, followed by church and laymen, the latter in 
a kind of clerical dress, tliey being lay brethren of the 
orders and churches- A number of girls of about seven 
years of age, dressed irghtly,with gauze wings like ballet- 
girls, tripped and danced lightly after them, supposed, 
I believe, to be imitating angeh' mcrvements. These 
were daughters of noblemen and people of high rank. 
I.arge masses of troops and militia followed. Tlie 
chnrehes were all magnificently lighted up; and the 
ornaments were, I think, more imposing and rich, but 
less gaudy, than those I have seen in Italy, France, or 
Spain. But I must allow that to me it all appeared a 
gorgeous mockery of true religion. 

b2 
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4 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

H.M,S. 'Cormorant' towed us out of Bio, April 
' 23rd, and after a noble run of 18 days we anchored in 
Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope, May llth, H.M.S. 
'Vulcan' steaming in with us, with the 74th Highlanders, 
despatched from Cork in the greatest hurry to reinforce 
the strength in the colony. I met several of the officers 
ashore at the hotel, but all, as soon as the 'Vulcan' 
had coaled, were sent off to Buffalo Bay, where they 
lauded aud were soon in action on the frontier. They 
had to leave the women of the regiment behind ; and 
as there was no money iu town for bills in such a 
hurry, they were in great trouble, the paymaster being 
besieged by them on the pier-head, their husbands 
having do time to make arrangements. 

Simon's Town is a mere collection of people brought 
there by the inducements of a naval-station. Hotels, 
public-houses, washerwomen, stables, tradesmen, and 
labourers of all description, whose whole subsistence 
depends on the business made by its being the head- 
quarters of the Royal Navy in South Africa : for it 
has no other trade, and merchant-ships all go to 
Table Bay, a long distance by sea, and about 22 mites 
by land. It has its church, post-office, market, &c., 
and a fort, ungarrisoned at this time, all the soldiers 
being on the frontier in the Caflre war. The stables 
are numerous, and in great request for conveyance to 
Cape Town, the capital, particularly by the young 
middies. 

With two of my brother-officers I took a trip to 
Cape Town. We were a motley group in the four- 
horse Dutch mail-wa^;on : a shoemaker who had 
served in the army in India; an old man who was a 
boy at Trafalgar ; a Malay woman, with the grease of 
a whole sheep in her coal-black hair ; and ouraelva. 
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CAPE TOWN. 5 

The waggon was dragged through soft sand, over which 
occasional rollers brought the sea up to the horses' 
Imees, the driver having to get out often to indace the 
horses to work. He was a most amusing fellow ; and 
his Dutch ejaculations to his animals were verj rich ; 
their names were, Apples, Windfull, Co&ee, and Tailor 
— and Windfull did answer him to the purpose. 

Cape Town is well huilt, on a flat, under the high 
Table Mountain ; the streets are regular ; the com- 
mercial rooms form a very line building in a public 
parade. There are several squares; and it has its 
cathedral, and is the see of a bishop and the seat of 
government of the colony at present ; but whether it 
is to continue so, or Graham's Town is to have the pre- 
eminence, appears doubtful. The botanical gardens 
are prettily lud out. Tbe Governor and troops being 
absent, society was very dull. The hotels are very 
good and numerous. A female-emigrant ship, the 
* Gentoo,' had lately arrived ; her passengers had 
tnmed out very badly, and were talked of in Cape 
Town as the Gentoo girls : the accounts of the conduct 
of some of the officers of this ship were shamefitl. 

The rides about are very pretty. On the race-course 
we saw some very fme horses : near it is tbe royal 
observatory— a fine conspicuous building, two miles 
from town. Mr. Mann, one of the astronomers, 
kindly showed us the beautiful measurements on the 
transit instruments, and tbe equatorial telescopes, &c. ; 
but the day being father heavy, we could see but 
httle of tbe heavens. The villa town of Roudebosch 
(or Round the Bush), the retreat of the Cape Town 
feshionables from the hot, dusty town, is a romantic 
litUe place ; and, indeed, all the environs ore beauti- 
ftiL 
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6 SIMON S BAV, 

Provision were dear ; but the markets were excel- 
lently supplied with lish — steinhack, skate, Cape 
salmon, barracouta, albicore, &c. : our men canght 
large numbers along^de the ship. It being May 
(English November), only late autumn fruit were to 
be had. Oranges, guavas, pears, &c. 

I hardly recollect any place where a greater collec- 
tion of foreigners is to be seen. The town, though 
peculiarly English, is traversed by a heterogenous 
mixture of all nations, among which, after the English 
and Dutch, the Malay featnre predominates, the true 
African being seldom seen. One of the most striking 
things to a stranger is the appearance <if the tums-out 
of horses, tandems, four-in-hands, and the immense 
numbers of lai^e, heavy bullocks in teams. 

The bulbs and heaths are particularly luxuriant ; 
the soil is very sandy, but produces large crops The 
wines we got were very poor ; the Constantia {the 
best) being light and sweet, and not so good as the 
wine of that name I hare had at home : they charged 
us 7s. 6rf. a bottle at the hotel for it. It ought to 
have been good at that price. The language chiefly 
spoken by the colonists is Dutch ; the laws Dutch ; 
the manners Dutch ; the bills and notions Dutch ; but 
the climate — ob not not -Dutch, but Italian, and 
delicious ; the sandy soil being the only unpleasant- 
ness — especially in windy weather, 

A dreadful accident took place at Simon's Bay, 
while we were there- Two young officers, one of the 
'Orestes,' the other of the 'Pandora,' were dfOwned, 
from the swamping of a small private dingy alongside 
H.M.S. ' Castor,' two of the party of four being saved. 
Poor boys I they were in excellent health and spirits 
just before ; and the news of the a^ir must have 
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CAPE PIGEONS ANU ALBAIltOBB. 7 

dreadfully shocked their Irienda : this had a sad, but 
I fear not lastiDg, effect on us all. 

We left 28th May, taking on to the Australian colo- 
nies a mail brought out by the first or second Cape screw 
mml-steamer, of 13th April, which arrived a day or 
two before we Eiuled. Passing the islands of Amster- 
dam and St, Paul's— capital coal-depots for steamers 
in the Indian Ocean — we arrived, after an un- 
fortUDately long passage, ofi* Van Diemen's Land, on 
the 12th July. 

Large numbers of Cape pigeons and albatross 
followed us to St Paul's, when they left us, probably 
for a cruise ashore, aa two days after we had an e<{ua[ 
number about us — probably the same birds. 

The albatross is indeed the king of birds ; ou^we 
caught, among many, measured 10 feet d inches 
between the points of the extended wings ; our boat- 
man cooked all he could get, and ate them. I tasted 
some of his mess ; but although it really was not bad, 
but like the white part of turtle, I could not fancy the 
coarse stuff, and merely tasted it — some of our young 
officers ate it heartily. Some of the small under 
feathers of the albatross are very beautiful, and nearly 
as fine as the delicate ostrich feather, or the soft down 
of the marabout 
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CHAPTER IL 



H. M.S. ' FaDt6iue ' anchored off the port-ofiScer'a house 
at HobartoD, at half-past 10 p.m., 12tb July, 1851 ; 
having had to beat up Storm Bay. We found the 
' Calliope ' had arrived ; and although our passage was 
a long one, our April mail brought to the Cape by the 
majl screw-steamer was t/ten considered a very quick 
one. The appearance of the city the next morning 
was exceedingly pleasing — so thoroughly Ei^liah. It 
was Sunday : aod after our long trip, the churcb- 
bella ringing -, the quiet ; Mount Wellington, capped 
with mow, above the city, from which the steeple of 
St. George's appeared to pierce it ; the fine antique 
building of the high scliooi in the distance ; the park- 
like scenery, and absence of all bustle in the shipping 
(not often noticed in foreign ports), all brought to our 
minds the idea of a Sunday at home ; and I can 
safely say, we were all delighted with this our firat 
view of the first port of our station. 

We were truly astounded at the accounts of the^'wrt- 
discovered gold in New South Wales ; and to find 
that these colonies promised to become a second 
California, which has indeed been more than verified 
&B to wealth ; every one appeared mad on the subject. 
Our own ideas at the changed prospect of the colonies 
we were sent to protect for four years were difficult to 
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analyse. The whole country would undergo a great 
cliaage : perhaps we were to be called on to act for 
Mamma, to keep her wealthy daughter in order : this 
thought' was very momentary. The parent's peace of 
mind depends so much on the child's welfere, that an 
American lesson would not be needed ; nor indeed are 
the colonies as yet anxious for anything approaching 
a separation from dear England : this I can vouch for 
now in all societies. 

We heard of the recent wreck of the French cor- 
Tette ' L'Alcraene/ Le Compte d'Harcourt, captain. It 
was considered a clumsy uSaii ; and a Hobarton lady, 
just married to a Swede serving as a lieutenant in her, 
behaved nobly on the occaaion. The loss took place 
near Hokianga on the west coast of New Zealand ; 
12 of her men were drowned, and the ship and her 
stor^ totally lost. The Maories behaved very well on 
the occasion ; and the officers of the 1 1th regiment, at 
Auckland, acted nobly to their shipwrecked allies ; 
in return for which the French officers, a year after, 
sent a very handaome picture of tlie wreck, hy a 
French artist, to the mess, with an inscription to the 
purpose. This is, and will be while the re^ment 
lasts, a pleasing ornament and reminiscence to them. 
As we remained at Hobarton a very short time, I will 
defer saying anything about it till our return. 

Leaving Hobarton on the 17th of July, and an- 
choring twice in the Derwent, off D'Entrecasteaux 
Channel, between Brune Island and the main, we got 
clear of Storm Bay the 19th, and anchored in that most 
lovely of spots, in that most beautiful of harbours. 
Farm Cove, Sydney, the 25th. A pilot came off to us 
outside the heads of Port Jackson, and conlirmed the 
Hobarttm accounts of the gold discovery, and the 
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10 PORT JACKSON. 

prevalent epidemic madness brought on by it. His 
remark was — " TTiere't gold enough to copper all the 
ships in Port Jackson." There being no wind in the 
harhour, according to the pilot's account, we had to 
stand off and on for a couple of hours. The daybreak 
outside the port was the most lovely I ever witnessed ; 
the air was pnre, refreshing, and bracing, with a very 
light breeze ; and just before the sun rose, the tints of 
the softest blue and red blended deliciously, and con- 
trasted with the massive picturesque clouds in the east ; 
thuse gradually got gilded at the edges, then became 
like burnished solid gold, then a fiery red, and formed 
altogether the most charming of sights. A painter 
would sink into despair at the uselesaness of attempt- 
ing so gorgeous a picture; particularly when in one 
minute the sun appeared -i-and Aurora stood before 
us alone, all else gone, and not a cloud in the pure 
blue arcb of heaven. 

Making sail about ten, and beating up the harbour 
against very light airs, occasionally assisted by our 
boats towing, we anchored at half-past two, finding 
il.M.S. ' Havanah,' ' Calliope,' ' Pandora,' and ' Ache- 
ron ' in the port. 

Port Jackson is one of the finest and most 
picturesque harbours in the world, capable of con- 
taining in its numerous creeks and bays, a larger fleet 
than has ever been collected together. Its only draw- 
back is a shoal called " The Sow and Pigs," on which 
is a light-vessel. The city is built on a long arm of 
the land, jutting out into the south side of the harbour, 
with Farm and Sydney Coves on its eastern, and Dar- 
ling Harbour on the western side ; the former being 
the resort of Her Majesty's ships, and the two latter 
of the merchant navy. Captain Erskine, of H.M.S. 
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' Haranah,' and Lieutenant Pollard, had just returned 
from a trip to the diggings, preparatory to going liome ; 
they fully authenticated the apparratly marvellous 
accooutB of the gold, and the former officer took to 
England some lai^ specimens, to be presented to Her 
Majesty, packed in a box of the most valuable native 
woods, the gratuitous work of Mr. A. Leneham, cabinet- 
maker of Sydney. During our stay of twenty-three 
days, I never missed a day on shore, in order to see 
everything I could ; and indeed on all parts of the 
station, I made a point of seeing everything my duties 
would allow me : the weather was all the time inces- 
santly beautiful, and the climate delicious. 

The elections for the Assembly were going on, and 
the papers teeming with addresses, &c., conviclisni being 
the great test of the candidates. We were immediately 
made honorary members of the Australian Club, in 
Bent Street ; and I take this opportunity of mentioning 
the idndness of the members, and the- courteous, quiet, 
gentlemanlike tone of the club, with the great satisfac- 
tion a^rded to myself, and I am sure to all the others, 
my messmates, by their attention. One must be in 
Sydney to fiilly appreciate the comforts of a club j for 
while the club is well managed, and one meets none but 
gentlemen there, the inns, without exception, are in 
both respects the contrary. 

After we had refitted, we left the 10th August, and 
arrived in the Waiteraata, or harbour of Auckland, 
New Zealand, the 26th, Our impressions on fii-st 
arrival here were very gloomy : everything appeared 
wild and sombre ; and I must say my English-formed 
ideas of New Zealand were unpleasantJy shaken by this 
first visit ; but the officers of the ' Fly' (which ship wn 
relieved) liked it, and told us that one soon gets over 
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the dislike of the boisterous wet weather. The ' Fly' left 
for England on the 29th, having been expecting us to 
relieve her several months. They had ingratiated 
themselves with the people, but appeared delimited to 
go home. 

We landed five deer we brought for the colony from 
Mount Edgecumbe, Plymouth : the only buck was the 
day after, I regret to say, allowed to get over the 
enclosure, and in August, 1852, was still loose in the 
interior, in danger of being killed by the dc^e. What 
a pity, after all the care and trouble taken in bringing 
him out such a distance ! Only one buck came aboard 
the ' Calliope ' in England, hut fortunately one bom on 
the passage proved a male. 

We left Auckland, and anchored at Waiheki the 
28th October. On the Slst we went to Wangari for a 
few days, and then to the Bay of Islands on the 7th of 
November, 

Wfuheki is a mountamooa island in the Sbouraka 
Gulf, with a small land-locked bay for a harbour ; here 
we got any quantity of excellent firewood and water. 
The bush is filled with pigeons ; they are excell^t 
eating, but do not show much sport, as they sit quietly 
on the branches to be popped at ; and though too tame 
for the thorough sportsman, they give you good exer- 
aae h la quadruped, the supplejack being so eutwinsd 
in the branches and out^of-tlie-earth roots of trees, that 
the only way to get through is to crawl on alt fours, 
and mind the cock of your gun. There were a few 
English sawyers located there with their wives, a wild 
class, and uot overburdened with morals, as some of 
our ofScers know ; and a few natives exchanged herrings 
and fowls for tobacco. The oysters here are so won- 
derfully plentiful, that in many places they literalltf 
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leave no spot of the rocka where they congregate un- 
coyered. There was a little wooden bam, which had 
been used as a church, and at which 1 understood iroia 
the natives, the good, apostle-like Bishop of New Zea- 
land, Dr. Selwyn, had on one occasion officiated. All 
the Maories here could read and understand a voca- 
bulary-book I made a point of carrying ashore with me, 
till I picked up a little of their language. One of them 
showed me an Englisk Bible ; this, however, they cer- 
tainly cuuld not read, but it struck me they kept it for 
their white friends, for I have the highest opinion of 
Maori character. 

In January 1852, a report existed ui Sydney, that 
gold had been discovered in this island ; and though 
untrue, it very probably will be, as it exists largely 
close to the opposite Coromandel shore. From this 
island, Auckland and its neighbouring settlements are 
chiefly supplied with Brewood. 

While entering the harbour of Wangari, to the 
north of the Shouraka Gulf, we took the ground on a 
sandbore off the edge of Mare's bank, but got off when 
the tide rose, in three houre. Here we shot great 
numbers of pigeons, parrots, and a capital -eating bird, 
'which we called redbill. Some white men, but no na- 
tives, communicated with us from a small settlement 
near at hand, where a squatter (probably an old whale- 
master) had settled, farmed and stocked a great deal 
of land without any legal right, but merely allowed by 
the natives, as he was living with one of their women, 
and had children by her. We got excellent firewood 
here, but the water was bad, probably from want of 
care in getUng it. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Bay of lilandM — Kawakawa — Korararika — Eiiapekapeka — 
Pomare's Pah and Tomb — Pokatutu — Kidihidi Falls- 
Mary Lockhart — Pomare'a Daughter. 

Bounding Cape Brett, with a singular bole in the rock 
at its extremity, we anchored off Wahapu, at the mouth 
of the river Kawakawa. The different aettlements in 
the Bay are generally called Buseell, officially, the go- 
vernment having intended it as the seat of the New 
Zealand government at one time, and given it the name 
of the prime minister. It is now divided into Wahapu, 
the military cantonment, Pahia, a missionary settle- 
ment, and Korararika, the trading-place. Wahapu ia 
purely military, there heing no one on the islet but a 
detachment of 150 men of the 58th regiment from 
Auckland, their wives and children, with a few Maori 
servants. Oppowte Wahapu is Pahia, a very pretty 
stockaded missionary settlement, with a chapel, a 
schoolroom, and some Maori houses, kept clean, with a 
little garden attached to each. ■ 

Koraratika, so well known in New Zealand history, 
is to the northward of the other places a few miles, 
and is now a dirty collection of public-houses and 
shops for the supply of whalers' stores. It bears no 
enviable character. A Mr, Bateman, formerly a mer- 
chant captain, appeared the most, if not the only, gen- 
tlemanlike person there : he is a truly hospitable, kind 
Englishman, and we cannot forget the kindness we 
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experienced from him and his amiable wife. He held 
the joint offices of collector of cmtoms, post-master, 
and harbour-master ; and with a great deal to do, and 
deprived of the services of his servant, their hospitality 
was not stayed. Ihe girl was very young, and had pre- 
vailed on the Roman Catholic priest to go through 
some form of marriage" between her and a man at 
the town, the docnment for which merely said, That 
finding them determined to live together, and there 
being no Protestant clergyman at the time present 
(rather an unusual thing at the Bay), he had permitted 
them to live t<^ther till an opportunity should oSbt for 
a legal marriage. Korararika has its Roman Catholic 
and Protestant churches, a court-house, &c., and about 
forty good houses, with a numerous allowance of Maori 
huts. Above it is the hill on which stood the several 
flagstafis cut down by Heki, which act of his caused the 
outbreak in the north, and the consequent burning and 
desertion of Korararika. On it is sow a small flagstaff 
without the 6ag, but a large staff, brought up to be 
planted by the crew of H.M.S. ' North Star,' is still on 
the ground, it being, I believe, thought more prudent 
not to erect it. ■ From this hill we had a fine view of the 
Great Bay of Islands, called by the natives Tokirau 
(the Hundred Bocks), holding in its bosom so many 
islands, rocks, and headlands, and the' entrance to 
the rivers Kenkeri, Waitangi, and Kawakawa, with 
Cape Brett in the distance, the houses of the church 
missionary settlement of Waimate, 16 miles distant 
inland, and a series of hills and mountains reaching 
into the far interior. 

A party of three of ua, including W d, who had 

served with his re^ment at the capture of Ruapeka- 
peka, started at seven one morning for that pah, in 
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a boat pulled by Maories, one of whom attended each 
of UB with a tooth and hair brush, comb, and two 
changes of linen ; tied up in our separate blankets with 
flax, together with a general stock of tongues, cold 
meat, biscuit, salt, mustard and pepper, beer, wine 
and spirits, besides a fryingpan and saucepan, all 
made tip in as small a space as possible for carrying on 
their backs when we should land — an enormous load 
to carry the journey we were going ; and it is astonish- 
ing how they bear it, pack it up so well, and .slhig 
it with flax so easily on their hacks ; but use is second 
nature, and they are well used to carry these loads. 
Just above the entrance to the Kawakawa, at its con- 
fluence with the Waikadi, an American wreck made 
its appearance above water, and a mile further are 
remaining the stockades of one of Pomare's pahs. 
Here were anchored some of tbe squadron engaged in 
the operations against the natives in 1845, 1846. We 
then pulled about eight miles up the Kawakawa, passing 
beautiful little pebbly beaches, topped by high rocks, 
over which thickiy-wooded hills rose, with occasionally 
a low mangrove swamp on each side, till we got to 
Pokatutu's pah, when we landed and hauled our boat 
up, seeing the oars and gear looked after by the 
Maories of the pah. 

The river here (we are ascending) winds under the 
base of a steep sandy-soiled hill, on the summit of 
which the pab ie built; and becomes much smaller. 
The pah is stockaded, and at its entrance are disgust- 
ingly indecent male and female figures carved in the 
stakes (whole trees), I wonder the missionaries have 
not induced them to remove these, with all the good 
they have done and are still doing. Nearly every one 
was absent at the potato and com plantations, and the 
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pah almost deserted. This pah was of great use to ub 
in the attack on Ruapekapeka, its chief being friendly, 
and our coinmisBariat having their depSt there. 
. After leaving Pokatutu's pah, we walked throngh a 
grove of peach-trees laden with unripe Iruit, and crosB- 
ing a stream twice, over our koees, followed a paUi 
(called in New Zealand a native path) through low 
fern and titree in blossom, till we came to the right of 
a native village called Wiome, one of Tawiti'tt settle- 
ments. Tawiti was Heki's fighting-man, and the 
Maories told us he was at band, but we did not see 
him. We then passed some splendid dense woods of 
high trees of the various New Zealand kinds, sur- 
rounded by the short but moat graceful tree-fern, 
growing, as if so arrauged, all round Ae edge of the 
wood, and having a peculiar effect. At a little rivulet 
near this, and about four miles from Pokatutu's pah, 
we stopped, opened our blavhet-hc^t, and took a hearty 
lunch, and started again after a pipe (an invariable 
travelling companion in the Australian colonies). The 
whole way now was a path uphill and downhill, a suc- 
cession of ascents and descents. From the hills we 
got beautiful views of the valleys below and the distant 
Bay of Islands, with the rivulet winding towards 
Pokatutu's pab. We longed to bathe in it, for it was 
very hot; bnt we soon did without the bath, for it 
commenced raining and never ceased till we got to 
Kuapekapeka, and' this part of our walk was the most 
fatiguing I had ever experienced at that time. There 
were four and a half miles of hilly country, with a 
path barely a foot and a half broad, over a soft loamy 
soil, with thick fern on each side, and an occasional 
variation of half-burnt fern. As it rained as if it 
meant it, our faces and clothes were in a nice black 
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state from the btirut fern ; and the streams literally 
pouring down the descents, our walking was not 
the moat steady, as may be conceived better than 
described. A short distance from Kuapekapeka the 
path led through a deGle, in which our troops (we 
were told) might have been taught a severe lesson. 
Getting nearer the pah, we came to several encatDp- 
ments of our parties, and at last (at about, I should 
think, half a mile from the pah), to the final station of 
the attacking force under Colonel Despard, 99th regi- 
ment. All this encampment is now overgrown with 
fern and titree, but was clear during the attack. We 
saw the graves of the sailors and soldiers killed, with a 
feir stakes remmning round them. A broken flagstaff 
on the ground, end a broken soda-water bottle, &c., 
gave us evidence of the position of the mp.8S-tent. 
(One of our party was an officer of a regiment engaged 
there.) There were still the remains of several wares, 
or huts of fern and flax, put up by our men, as well as 
many of the stakes forming the stockade round the 
ditch. This is about 14 miles from Pokatutu's pah ; 
and all this way, by the very path we had come, were 
drawn up by seamen the guna of the men-of-war at ■ 
the bay (' Hazard, ' &c,), canoes being their carriages 
for the occasion. Close on the right of our pah, front- 
ing Ruapekapeka, are the stakes of the friendly Maori 
stockade. Emerging from a thick bush under oar 
encampment and mounting the hill, we came to the pah 
itself. 

This pah was taken quietly on a Sunday, after very 
hard unsuccessful fighting before, the natives believing 
that Christians would not fight on that day ; at least 
that is the story we heard, there may be another side 
to it. It was built by Tawiti, after the capture of 
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Owyawy, and was thought by him to be iniprpgnable. 
They were four months building it ; and on dit that in 
an interview with the goTenior, Tawiti said they wouI<l 
build no more pahs — they proved useleaa after thia 
capture. Having never seen a stockaded place before, 
I can fonn no idea of its comparative strength. It ia 
formed of enormous trees for stakes, in some places 
doubled and trebled, with intervals of three or four 
feet, and ditches' between each and around. The trees 
were riddled with musketry, and many evidently de- 
stroyed with round shot. We saw a 32-pounder shell 
unburst in the potatoes now growing there One of 
our natives, a ChrisUan, with the name of Ihaiah, or 
Isaiah, was one of the defendera we suspected, from 
bis evident perfect knowledge of everything connected 
with the defence. The interior is a potato-grouod, 
with only one deserted ware and two potato-stores s 
the former was fall of fleas, and the two others, being 
raised from the ground on posts, and pretty clean, we 
made it onr resting-place, after well smoking it- The 
custom of building their wooden sheds on posts off the 
ground is to keep the rata off. We would have pre- 
ferred an impromptu-made ware of fern, flax, and 
tttree on the ground, but it rained so hard and inces- 
santly, we could get nothing dry that night, and so put 
up with the potato-store', in which there was barely 
room for the three of us to stretch ourselves. We 
lighted jolly firea right under the stores, as the rain, 
out of their shelter, would have prevented anything 
burning; and aiter shooting some pigeons, the first 
thing, the natives immediately roaated them. After 
cleaning them, they, in a most primitave way, put a 
small Uiin stick, about two feet long, right through 
each bird, and stuck it, in a slanting position, over the 
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fire, io the ground, changing the tdde as reqaired, and 
throwing some eattand pepperinto the upper apertare. 
We found them, althon^ jnst shot, excellent, and, 
with onr other good things, made as good a dinner as 
any alderman in London. These cuiiously-ri^ed 
officers, and as many natire servants, in an old Maori 
pah, with the pigeons "kukn-ing," and the parrots "kaw- 
kawing " to ue to come and shoot them for onr dinner, 
on the trees close to ns. The birds were deliciously 
tender and good, and potatoes at band in the ground 
were not ou^red to remain there ; for a traveller in 
New Zealand is always welcome to use tbem on his 
journey. After our day's walk, and a good smoke, 
we managed to pig it out in the potato-holes, kept 
clear for a time of mosqmtos by the smoke of the 
fire, which our natives kept up, and rose in the morn- 
ing aa well as ever, without the sign of a cold, and 
slaughtered lots of the pigeons and parrots, called, not 
euphoniouBly, kukupa and kawkaw, &om those birds 

We took a boat-trip to the falls of Kedikedi one 
day. This river is generally broader than, but not so 
pretty as, the Kawakawa, but is filled with rocks and 
shoals, from which it derives its name of Kerikeri, or 
Kedikedi, the sounds being nearly alike. About nine 
luiles' above its mouth we came to the very quiet, 
pretty little missionary settlement of the same name, 
their house being butlt on the side of a small fall. 
Here we landed, and then walked about three miles 
through low fern to the Falls ; they are about 80 feet 
high, and 40 broad, with a cave, worn inside, into which 
we got by a rather narrow path, over a fallen tree. The 
cave is worn into the shape of the inside of an open 
oyster-shell, placed horizontally; over the open end of 
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which roam the fall, the spray from which is dashed 
inside like an incessant heavy shower, and wets one 
through instantly. It being a sunny day, the rainbow 
seen from the e(^es of ilie dark damp cavern, into 
which the sun never pierces, was very pretty. ITie 
cave is covered inside, above and below, with fern and 
other green shrubs and grasses, and is a mass of the 
freshest green. Yates says its native name is Waia- 
niwa-niwa, or Waters of the Runhow. All their 
names are prettily significant. The falls of the 
Waitangi, another river, not far from the Kerikeri, are 
very much prettier, but not so grand, and their name is 
very poetical, Waitangi, literally. Waters Weeping, 

The Karetu is a winding little rivulet, debouching 
into the Kawakawa. We pulled up to it, and on getting 
to Pomare's deserted pah, we found a Maori woman, 
called Mary Lockhart, well known in the colony, and 
to many in England, for her conduct in the disturb- 
ances. She had just returned from a visit to Mr. 
Clendon, the resident magistrate at the bay, and to the 
chief at Pokatutu's pab, to get some satisfaction for a 
serious and brutal attack made on her a fortnight 
before. Four powerful, fine, armed natives came with 
her, with spears and tomahawks, and, I doubt not, con- 
cealed fire-arms not far off: they certainly were 
splendid specimens of men. She spoke English very 
well, and told us that she was witli her child a fortnight 
ago in her house, when four natives with tomahawks 
came in and accused her of going to Pomare's grave 
(which is tabooed) ; that they beat her, broke open her 
boxes, scattered her tea, sugar, flour, &c, on the fern ; 
broke her crockery, took her linen and what they could 
carry away in the canoe ; threw what they could not in 
Uie muddy banks of the river, and did all the n ~ 
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they could, sbort of killing her. She knocked one 
nan down, and told us that bad she had a spear she 
would have killed him. The chief aggressor was a 
son of Pokatutu, married to a daughter of Pomare, the 
great chief; and Mary denied the act, although, being 
a Christian, she said there would have been no crime 
in it. V\'e saw the greater part of her things brought 
back by her armed protectors, but not all ; and another 
meeting is to take place to settle it. Mary was, at this 
time, about five teet seven inches, tall, and of a com- 
manding appearance, of about 30 years old, and not 
tattooed. I may be permitted to epeak of her, for she 
was a great friend to the English during the war, and 
is well known to all concerned in the northern proceed- 
ings. She, poor woman, had hved a wretched life, as a 
very young girl ; had been amongst the whalers at 
Korararika, till taken notice of by an officer of one of 
the regiments, on whose bounty she now lives, although 
he has left her long ago, and is, I believe, in England. 
She has one white child, whom she takes care of, and, 
1 believe, educates. She was very glad to see us, and 
was very hospitable, and is living in a comfortable 
house. Talking of the attack on her, she said, " These 
people pretend to be mihaneri (missionaries — the uni- 
versal name, in New Zealand, for Protestant Chris- 
tians), and believe in their old Tabou; I have my 
Bible, and don't believe it." It is said, however, that 
she is very superstitious; that she brought on the 
violence by offending the chief's feelings in going to 
Pomare's tomb to eat by it, as a charm for the cure of 
a sore in her throat, contracted in her younger life, and 
which, it is feared, will carry her off. 

Pomare's tomb may as well be described as a speci- 
men of that of a great chief. It is close to the pah on 
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tlie Earetu, made of wood, l!ke a boUow mast, three 
feet in diameter.a bout eight feet high, painted red, 
witli a riug of flax round the centre and feathers and 
&LX ornaments pendent from it, and a. mat on the hollow 
top. I regret to say I had the bad taste to get on the 
back of one of our party, and, lifting up the mat on the 
top, to find myself disappointed by seeing nothing but 
mouldy Hnen in the bottom ; no bones of the warrior 
chief. 

A curious and melancholy story was told of a daugh- 
ter of old Pomare's, whose tomb I saw and will after- 
wards describe, I did not know this tale before I looked 
into it, or I certainly would not have done so, hut curi- 
osity led me. This poor ^rl was very foud of an officer 
of a regiment there during thewar, and would not leave 
him, but followed him about, aud insisted on being with 
him. On bis being ordered home, he asked her for a 
mera'i (a green stone adze much prized as a tabooed or 
sacred article by all the native tribes). She offered 
him anything and everything else, but this was her 
father's, the chiers, and belonged to the tribe, and she 
could not give it. After his leaving she returned to 
her father, and told bim thb ; on which he said she 
must be bewitched, that the officer was her husband 
(and, as -it were, at the head of the tribe), that she 
should have denied him nothing, and that her refusal 
would be the ruin of the tribe. Pomare died shortly after, 
prophesying that his daughter would soon follow, which 
the poor girl did (but more probably from pining after 
, being thoroughly devoted to him). 

On her death the merai was sent away by the tribe, 
to avoid the foretold miseries ; but they still say the 
merai is punishing them. Where the merai now is we 
could not find out. 
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The daughter died some time io 1850, aboata year 
before our Tieit. She woe buried in a Bitting poBture, 
in a deecriptioD of chwr big enough to admit the body, 
and built np from the knees to a line with the back as 
far as the neck, and from this the chin was supported 
on a stick put across to the side of the duur, a 
sheet slewing over the tops of the chair. I removed the 
sheet, and saw uothiug inside bat decayed rags, &c., 
so her remains must have been taken away. This 
chair, or tomb, was in the centre of a one-roomed ware 
or hut ; and on the side of the ware, fronting where 
her face was, still hung a looking-glass, and a p^r 
of English female boots was on the floor. One of our 
party was present at the death and burial of this girl : 
he would not accompany us to the interior of the ware. 
Both this ware and Fomare's hollow tomb are en- 
closed by stakes, and the interval from the stakes, of 
about five yards round, OYergrown with fern, dock- 
weeds, &c. I do not believe any Europeans but our- 
selves have seen the interior of these tombs, nor do I 
think the tribe generally know that they are emp^. 
The whole pah is strictly tabooed ; and we entered 
houses, in each of which were either guns, pots, canoes, 
or parts of dress, books, fishing gear ; in fact, every- 
thing was just as the place was left by them after th« 
taboo on the daughter's death. 

Everything could be got at the Bay. Beef, id. the 
pound ; bread, iifd. the pound ; firewood, 9s. id. the 
ton ; washing, 3& the dozen. They publish do news- 
paper there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Depaiture fromEayof Islande— Weffingtoa — Hobarton — Tas- 
mania — Conviotiarn — Norfolk Tslan d^ Aborigines — Exports, 
Imports, and Froducta — Trade— Whale Fiehery. 

Leaving tbe Bay of Islands {The Bay it is always 
called ID the colony) on the 27th of Noveniber, we 
anchored at Wellington, the town of Port Nicholson, 
and the chief town of the southern part of the northern 
island, on the 3rd of December. Here we foiuid we 
had to go at once to Hobarton, which we were not at 
all sorry for, as we were so delighted with our first 
impressions of that place. We left on the 4th, and 
passing through Cook's Struts, saw that magnificent 
mountain. Mount Egmont, capped with snow, seventy 
miles distant. On the 21st we made Tasraan'g Island, 
off Cape Pillar, the south-east point of Van Diemen'a 
Land ; and a most extraordinary appearance the weather 
gave it, the summit being enveloped in mist. On a 
sudden, the officer in charge gave the order to shorten 
^1, and we looked at what appeared to be a heavy squall 
coming down on us ; this turned out to be an opening 
in the rock with clouds above, and reaching down 
nearly to the water, so much so that this opening 
looked like one intense white spot in the dark mass of 
cloud above and all round. After rounding it, the 
clouds came down to the water and left a long ridge of 
land above them, and we went on with a spanking 
breeze up Storm Bay, but were all night beating up 
the Derwent, with several vessels, all of which we beat 
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but one colonial brigantine, which stood closer in each 
tack. At five a. m. the beautiful Derwent was a charm- 
ing scene, &om the seats on the banks, the appearance 
of solid comfort, if not of wealth ; and the red tinge 
being fften to the view by the fiowering geraniums in 
the gardens and the beauty of the early sky. We 
anchored on the 22nd of December 1851. 

We spent upwards of four months at Hobarton on 
thie occasion ; and as we saw everything, knew every- 
body, and were in the middle of whatever was going 
on, we had a fiur opportunity of judging of the place 
and country. 

Van Diemen's Land (or, as it ia now more properly 
called, Tasmania) was discovered by Tasman, in 1633, 
and was called Van Diemen by him, in honour of Van 
Diemen, the Governor of the Dutch East Indies, in 
whose service be was. It was no spoken of again till 
it was visited by Captains Fumeaux in 1773, and 
Cook in 1777, and taken possession of by England in 
1803, from whi(^ time, up to the year 1853, it has 
been a penal colony. It is between 40° 86' and 43° 
35' south latitude, and 144° 40' and 148° 30' east 
longitude, and ia in the form of a heart, being separated 
by Bass's Straits on the north from Victoria, and washed 
by the Southern Indian and Pacific Oceans on its other 
shores. On looking at the globe, it will be seen that its 
southern extremity. South Cape, forms one of three 
great southern points of land ; and, in time, there is 
little doubt it will be as well known as either Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. 

The first arrivals in the young colony by way of a 
prestjge were a party of convicts, with their guard of 
marines, trova Norfolk Island in 1803, and tlieir first 
settlement they called Be&t Down, on the northern bank 
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of the river Derwent, a few milee above Hobarton. 
TTiis is now lUadon, the oldest town in the colony, and 
the first government houBe, the residence of the hoepit- 
able member for Richmond, the indefatigable promoter 
of the movement which has at last succeeded in remov- 
ing for ever the slur of the colony — convictism from 
the mother-coBntry. We have spent many a pleasant 
evening there, and heartily wish the honourable owner 
a newer-built house. Colonel Collins next year (1804) 
made a settlement seven miles down the river on the 
opposite shore, and called it Ilobart, after the then 
&cretary for the Colonies, Lord Hobart. It was 
governed chiefly by naval and marine officers for 
_ several years, but gradually rose in rank as a colony, 
and has now a constitution of a kind — and the former 
power of the governors has bad a wholesome check, 
although of late coercion has been tried as far as it 
could go : but, indeed, the present active, energetic, 
and talented governor has had enough to do — the 
mother -country insisting on transportation, and the 
colony fiercely insisting on its discontinuance. Every 
one allowed, 1 think, that Sir W. Denison's chief wish 
was to do every good to the colony ; but unfortunately 
he differed from nearly every one as to the means, and 
would not see that the strong public feeling against 
convictiam could no longer be trifled with, even suppos- 
ing it to be for the colony's good, wl]i<:h we do not for 
a moment allow. 

The government is now (1854) carried on by a lieu- 
tenant-governor nominally under the governor-general 
of Australia, and an executive council of the com- 
mander of the forces (Colonel Despard, 99th), colonial 
treasurer, colonial secretary, and police magistrate'; 
with a legislative assembly of four official nominees, 
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the colonial secretary and treaaurer, attorney-general 
ami solicitor-general, four noo-official nomioees, and 
fifteen elected members returned for the diflerent 
districts of the colony, two being allowed to Ho- 
barton. The chief speakers were the attomey^neral 
on the crown side, and Mr. Grrcgaon, the member for 
Richmond, on the opposition. One of the moat in- 
fluential members, Irom his position, is the son of a 
former political pnsoner, who is unirersally known, 
liked, and respected. 

Of all the men who have governed Tasmania, Sir 
John Franklin, who held the reins frgm 1837 to 1843, 
appears to be best remembered and most liked ; his 
portrait is to be seen in many bouses, and the colonists 
subsiMbed not a little for the expenses of the search- 
ing expeditioo- 

The chief feature of the colony is, of course, the 
mixture of convictism in everything : the large number 
of actual prisoners in gangs and irons ; the buildings 
on all sides everywhere in the colony, which on in- 
quiry prove to be connected with the subject ; churches 
and barracks lor prisoners ; gaols, hospitals, and 
penitentiaries ; the columns of the newspaper ; rewards 
for absconders and apprehension of ciiminals pasted 
to the walls ; guards of soldiers, all impress the mind 
nnpleasautly with the knowledge of the fact : and yet, 
without much apparent coercion, the country is as 
quiet as any part of England, and Hobartou one of 
the most orderly of towns. 

The census of 1851 gave the total population of the 
colony aa 70,130, including tlie military and convicts, 
of whom there were of the former, with their families, 
953, and of the latter 17,099 actual prisoners, besides 
15,903 who bad been prisoners; leaving 37,128, 
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pereons in the colony who arrived or were bom there 
free, to 33,002, either now or formerly prisoners — so 
that tlie chances are that every other person is or was 
s prisoner. This will, of course, die off now, and Van 
Dieraen's Land, become Tasmania, will be one of the 
most delightfiil countries in the world. 

Norfolk Island, a small solitary island in the South 
PadSc, is attached to the colony as a dernier resort for 
the mostabandoned prisoners : and although a Paradise 
in its natural state, has become the abode of the worst 
and most lost of the depraved criminals of our country ; 
and a prison-ship is employed in no other way than 
making passages to and fr^m tliis little cell of British 
outcasts. Fruits, Cayenne pepper, and arrowroot are 
sent to Tasmania in the periodical convictrship. 

'ITiis feature in the colony has of course been the 
cause of an enormous expenditure of money, and the 
return of expenditure for 1849 gave — 
Police EstablishmeDt . . £34,I6S| 

GaoU S,039} £S3^a 

Judidal BsUbliBhment . . 13,B3g) 

To this is to be added the expense of the troops, and 
an immense commissariat establishment, aad all for a 
population of 70,000, including convicts and guards. 

Now that transportation to Tasmania is done away 
with, all the prisoners from Norfolk Island are to be 
transferred to that colony as a finale, being first sent 
to Port Arthur, the penal settlement south of Hobarton. 

For some tame a committee has been utting to frame 
a new constitution, and they have recommended an 
upper bouse, elective for six yeare, on a sufirage of 25/. 
per annum, and that the present franchise he continued 
for the lower house. 

The abori^nes of Tasmania form now no item of 
interest in the colony : at present they amount to no 
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more than aboat 37 m all. It is supposed that when 
the Goloay waa settled in 1803, they were about 20,000. 
On the 1st of January, 1850, there were but 4 1 in all, 
11 men, 23 women, seven children, all settled at Oyster 
Cove on the main, in B'Entrecasteauz Channel, ex- 
cept five children bemg educated at the Queen's Orphan 
Schools, Newtown, near Hobarton. 

Their annual expense to Government is 1,400/. 
They are never seen from their establishment, and are 
the lowest of the human specaee ; still it is truly dread- 
Ail to thinic of so many fellow-mortals gone from this 
world in so few yeara without any improvement from 
the cause of their destractiao, the inflowing of a civil- 
ized race. The history of tHs blotting-out of a tribe 
of the human species is truly humbling; they were 
literally shot down at one time by our settlers when- 
ever seen, and the Colonial Government failed to stop 
^is wholesale murder. Thus, the fighting among 
themselves, dmnkenneaa and disease brought there by 
Christians, the alteration in their food from the di- 
minished number of kangaroos, and the unaccountable 
tendency of a savage tribe in the present state of the 
world to die without apparent cause before the gradual 
encroachment of a civilized race, have brought down 
the natives of Tasmania, in 50 years, from 20,000 to 
40 souls ! 

The chief imports of the colony are woollens, cot- 
tons, articles of dress, hardware, and sjnrits ; the esti- 
mated value in 1849 was 573,730/. :— 
£. 
Of which 433,073 were from Great Britmn, 

122,561 „ Bntith CoIonie«, 

6,022 (inclDding 4,093t ftw tobacco) United States, 
IS,074 from Forrign Statea. 

£S78,T80 
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, Of the imports from Great Britain the chief items 

were returned : — 

£. 

Wwlleiu, Tala«d at 99,383 

SpiritB 81,000 

Hudware 45,737 

CottODg S7^10 

The exports consisted chiefly of raw wool, oil, 
timber, born, and grain, and were, in 1849, valued at 
568,682/. :— 

£. 
Of which— Wool, Kaloed M 202,33*1 

Oil . • . • 39,000 twere lent home; and 
Wheat . . . 15,948) 

Flour and GrtUn 82,9431___.„,^-.,i.vr«i„;„ 
Worked Timber 28,501 ( 

These, the chief articlee, with others, made a total 
export of— £. 

268,391 to Great Britain, 

248,811 „ the Colonies, 
34,183 „ United States, 
7,297 „ ForwgD Naciaw. 

£958,682 

Trade is nearly confined to the porta of Hobarton 
and Launceston in Bass's Straits, and amounted to, in 
1849— 

Entered inwaids . . . 648 vesseli, 99,063 ti»tt. 

„ outwards ... 654 „ 99,130 „ 

The whale fishery, always before a most lucrative 
and sulor-making branch of induBtry, may be said to 
be almost at a standstill at present, but will be a 
source of great wealth in tame from the insular 
southern position of the colony. In 1849 there were 
34 vessels, of 7,791 tons, employed. 

The stock on the Ist of January 1850 amounted t« 
18,507 horses. 83,520 homed cattle, 1,712,291 sheep, 
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4,466 goate, 31,890 pigs ; but it is not now bo great, 
large quantities liaving been Bent to Melbourne to 
realize high prices. 

SLipbuilding is increasing in Tasmania ; the colonial 
vessels are beautiful specimens, and those built to 
trade quickly to the sister colony of Victoria are Tery 
fast and well-boilt ; but, in order to get up to the Mel- 
bourne wharves, ratlier flat-bottomed echooners, which 
employ a fastly-increasing number of colonial seamen, 
the embryo of a future maritime power. 

Tlie care of sheep and production of wool form, of 
course, the chief buaness of the colony ; but the culti- 
vation of griun and vegetables for Victoria and New 
South Wales is a gradually-increasing and thriving 
employment. The potatoes are known over all the 
Australian colonies, and are advertised in the Sydney, 
Melbourne, and New Zealand papers aa *' Derwent 
potatoes," " Derwent seed-potatoes," &c., and are, 
indeed, the best potatoes in the world since the 



There are tanneries and breweries ; but the malt 
liquors are not good, and the English beers are paJd 
for at high prices in preference. 

Tallow-candle and soap manufactories make lai^ 
quantities of these articles, and they are very good, 
and sufficient for the consumption of the colony ; but 
they have not attempted the sperm or composite 
candles, or the &ncy soaps, which are still procured 
from England. 

The workmen of all kinds are some of the cleverest 
from England, as may be supposed from their source ; 
and the hope of retrieving themselves makes them, I 
think, in most cases honest and hardworking. 

Gold has not yet been satisfactorily proved to exist 
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in the colooy, but there is very little doubt of it: 
perhaps it may be better unfound. 

Coal is in many parts. The Port Arthur, the 
Schenten's} and the New Town coal, are all well known, 
but bad coals. That brought irom Sydney (the New- 
castle coal) is much better ; and there are iron, slate, 
marble, and limestone in the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HwmonKj — Climate— Aspect — Soil— Products — Hobarton— 
Demesne— Church EducatioD — Uarkets — Morals — Coontry 
— New Norfolk — Mount WeUingtoD — House of Assemblf — 
Adjournment, 

The cliniate is the very best in the World : I uever 
experienced such bracing, invigorating weatber ; the at- 
mosphere is nearly always clear. In summer it is nerer 
too hot, nor is it too cold iu winter ; it is preferable in 
every way to the climates of any of the Australasian 
colonies, including New Zealand. The following cotes 
are from the Royal Observatory at Hobarton, esta- 
blished there by the Southern Expedition of H.M.S. 
' Terror' and ' Erebus,' in 1 840 : — 

Latitude of ObKrvktoty . . . 43° SS* sooth. 
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The observatioua were taken at 2 and 6 a.m., and 
2, 6, and 10 p.h. The cistern being 107 feet above 
the level of meao tide, caused a depression of about 
01 inch. 

The mean magnetic dip 70'40 Bouth, and variation 
10« 24' 24" east in May 1841. The rain for the 
year 1U49, as ^ven in the table, iB considerably more 
than was ever before registered ; and in the month of 
November, which here giyee 8'94, the Lavmceston 
Observatory, 100 miles north, gives but 4*596. 

On a few days ia summer frightfiilly hot winds 
blow over the land, and cover the town with dust, 
which is carried off even to ships at anchor ; and the 
lur is so hot that the baeb on Mount Wellington has 
been on fire in cooseqaence. 

The general aspect of the country is mountainoua, 
with alternations of bill and dale. Some of the 
mocDtains are of great height Table Mountain is 
4000 feet high ; and a range running from north to 
south on the western side of the colony, called the 
Western Mountains, of which Table Mountain may be 
called a peak, is very lofty ; and from the mountain 
are formed several rivers, the Derwent and Tamar being 
the chief. But there are many others, besides several 
lakes and magnificent creeks and arms of the sea ; so 
that Tasmania may be c^Ied the land of hill and 
flood. The south coast is a collection of fine liarbours : 
— Fort Macquarie on the west ; Oyster Bay on the east ; 
whilst Port Dalrymple and Georgetown on the Tamar 
are good harbours. The soil is generally rather sandy, 
but produces very large crops, and the agricultural 
appearance of the country is excesuvely pleasing ; but 
its appearance in summer is not of so beautifrti a 
description as at home, from the whole of the indigenous 
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trees and plants being erei^reen, and consequently 
dot 80 brilliant in bue as those of Ejigland's summer ; 
but this is atoned for by its superiority in winter. 

The nature of the soil is very variable : near the 
rivers it is extremely productive, and the farinaceous 
grtuDs of ail kinds yield wonderful crops. The higher 
lands are generally suited for pastoral purposes. Tbe 
scenery about the river Esk, between Hobarton and 
Launceston, is exceedingly fine, aod tbe soil superla- 
tively good. The Vale of Bagdad also, about 16 miles 
from Hobarton, is a rich country. The western interior 
is not well known ; but tbe Government surveyor wrote 
in March 1850, that " the works completed by the sur- 
veying parties on the Derwent and Huon rivers open the 
communications from the settled dbtricts by way of 
Marlborough to King William's Plains, the Guelph 
Plains, and the Vale of Gordon, and by Victoria on 
the HuoD river through the forest bordering that 
river to the Arthur Pl^ns and Lakes Pedder and 
Edgar. 

" Tbe extent of pasture country hitherto cut off by 
the barrier of mountain and forest, and now by these 
Mads laid open for occupation, may be described as 
follows — 

" King William's Plung, estitiMited at 40,000 aeret 

Goelph'B Plain! ... 

Vale of Gordon . ... 

Pedder and Hnon Pluns 

ArthoT Plaiiu . 

Forest openinga^ , . . 



Total 



"The rough herbage upon these plains has heea 
burnt for the encouragement of tbe grasses which are 
found to take its place ; and in some parts, especially 
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Dear Laltes Pedder and Edgar, and in the Gordon 
Valley, the pasture ia rich and luxuriant. The plains 
to the westward of the Arthur Plains are of great 
extent Those near Port Davey, Bathurst Plains, 
Painter's Plains, those on the Tramblin, near the 
foot of the Frenchman's Cap, and the Valleys of the 
Denison and I^cton Rivers, I have seen only from the 
moantain peaks, and can make, as yet, no particular 
report on tfaem, nor-estimate their extent : but from 
tibeee mean^ of observation I judge that an extent 
equal, probably, to half the total area of ttus quarter of 
the island (100 miles in length by 40 in breadth), or 
1,000,000 acres of land, is fit for almost immediate 
occupation of flocks ; aqd at the present moment Jiock- 
ownersfrom various part* of the island are vitiHng Ike 
comitry prepamtory to applying for leases. The tract 
contains a full proportion of fertile country fit for 
agricoltural purposes, and never-failing rivers; its 
geolo^cal structure bespeaks the existence of metals ; 
and I think the banks of the Gordon, from its abrupt 
bend westward to the salt-water level, particularly 
deserving of examination." 

. All this land is excluded from the account of land 
fit for cultivation, and land held under licences, in the 
following account : — 

Tasmania contains 22,630 square miles,or 14,482, 892 
acres, of which, in 1850, all but 1,707,932 were marked 
off in the police district. 

9,Ti2,G13 acres were granted aud lold to >e[den ; 

1^5,779 acres were held oiider the paituring licenses; and only 
166,228 acres in aU were cnltivated at a rental of £16,714. 

Brighton and Richmond, both on the eastern side of 
the Derwent, and about 20 miles from Hobarton, 
having the largest quantity of cultivated luid in pro- 
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portion to the »ze of tbe diBtrict The average price of 
land sold in 1849 was U 0«. S^rf. the acre of coimtry 
land, and 5/. 4s. lid. the acre of suburban land. 

Acru. BaibelL t. <L 

67,349 prodaced 1,111,394 vlieftt, U tveragecairent price of 3 5 

12,790 ,, 3D9,4S1 barlej ,, ,. 3 II 

1»,2U ,, 456,019 oata ,, ,, I TO 

937 ,, Ifi,970 pease ,, ,, 4 6 



49fi ,, 6,617 tares ,. ,, 9 

The average contract prices paid by the com- 
missariat throughout the colony (and the whole of tiie 
supplies for the convicts are made by that eeta- 
blishment) were — 

Wheat, 3t. lid. per biulie] of 64 Iba. 

Flour, £10 191. 7id. per ton. 

Fresh Beef, 2]^. per lb. 
Vegetables (carroti, tnraipg, cabbagei, potaloet, mixed, and a few 
onions), 5.. 91d. perlOO Ibi. 
Hobarton, the capital, is at the south-east part of 
the island, on the right-hand of the river Derwent, 
about 30 miles from its mouth, the river being about 
li mile broad at Hobarton, but, about 12 miles below, 
opening out into a large bay, called Storm Bay ; tbe 
whole river for some miles above Hobarton, down to 
the Iron Fot, affords splendid anchorage for any quan- 
tity of shipping. It has excellent quays, made by 
convict labour; a patent slip for merchant vessels ; and 
everything connected with the shipping is admirably 
managed, owing to the discipline kept over the men 
employed, almost all of whom are, for very good 
reasons, obliged to mind their p's and q's ; and seamen 
absent from their ships, and occasioning delay thereby, 
ore soon ]ncked up by the police- 
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Tbe town is not fortified in any one way, and has 
merely a battery of a few long S2's for salutes ; in- 
deed there ie not a commonly fortified town in all 
Australasia. 

The Hobarton police district (just the city ud its 
suburbs) contained, in March 1851, 23,107 persons, 
classed thus : — 

576 Landholders, Merchants, Bonkers, and FrofeiuoDsI Men, 
736 Shopkeeper*, 
2,617 Meehauies, 
196 Farmers, 

158 Gardeners, 
31 Shepherds, 

674 Stockmen and Fanu-semnts, 
, B,692 Servants, 

159 Boatmen, 

342 Coasting Seamen, 
1 7 Whalers, 
15,009 other persons ; 

and had 4,050 houseB,2,932 of which were atone or brick. 
It is well built, and the streets are very good and 
regular. It is wel) supplied with cabs and stage- 
coaches for the interior, which, on starting and arriving, 
^ve an old-English look to the place ; the m^I-coach- 
men and guards being dressed in red, as in England, 
and the turns-out very good. 

The chief buildings are, first, a large, handsome, 
well-bmlt edifice, fronting the Janding^-place, which is 
now used, the middle part as the House of Assembly, 
tile wings as the Port and Custom Houses ; St. Geoi^'s 
Church, with a fine stee|de towering over the houses, 
and seen from a great distance ; the new market-place, 
a spleadid establishment, strongly built of stone, and 
' very ornamental to the town, in Macquarie Street, 
nearly (^po^te the wretched-looking low, wooden Go- 
vernment House. Above the House of Assembly in 
Macquarie Street is St. Mary's Hospital, at which 
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place, and there only, baths can be got; and St. David's, 
the metropoUtaa church, is in the same street. The 
High School, in the GovernmeDt Demesne (or paddock 
as it is called), ia a very prominent, but not elegant 
building. The Hutchins Grammar Scfaoot, \a Mac- 
quarie Street, and the Colonial Hospital, near the 
demesne, are also 6ne buildings. The two theatres are 
both most disreputable, and merely houses licensed for 
theatrical purposes. Three inns only can be frequented 
by gentlemen : the Freemasons, the Ship, and the 
Union Clab ; the former the quietest, and the latter 
the sporting and ruciog hotel. At this place I have 
seen a strange mixture (naval and military officers, 
or members of Legislative Council, playing skittles, 
&c.) ; here the race entries, &c., are made. There are 
innumerable grog-shops, frequented by the lowest of 
the low. 

The Government Demesne is on the banks- of the 
Derwent, above the town, and is of very largo extent, 
and a most delightful place of recreation for the Taa- 
maniaoB : at its upper extremity are the public gardens, 
on a slope down tu the nver. There are plants, shrubs, 
and trees of all kinds, with the most beautiful flowers, 
and even fruit ; and the grea^r part of the year the 
band of the regiment quartered at Hobarton played 
here once a-week ; when the gardens were attended 
by all the tiishionables of the city, with perhaps a 
greater display of beauty on the part of the iair Tas- 
maoians than most cities of its size could show. The 
Demesne itself is the scene of all kinds of open-air 
amusements, cricketing, horse-riding, &c., and there is 
a delightful carriage-drive round it ; below it was the 
* Anson,' an old 74, afterwards a female-convict depdt, 
but since broken up and burnt as firewood, partly by 
the ' Fantome.' 
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There are numerous churches and schools of all de- 
nominations, asdsted, in proportion to the numbers of 
their bodies, by tbe Colonial Government, and for the 
convict population by the Home GovemraenL 

The Right Rev. Frands R. Nison, D.D., Fellow of 
St. John's, Oxford, is Lord Bishop of Tasmania, and 
had with him, in 1849, fifty-six clergymen, several of 
whom bad colonial education, and been ordained by 
his Lordship. 

His income is 1000/. per annum, glebe of 31 acres, 
and forage for two horses. Of the clergymen there are 
three with iucomee of 500/., and the rest of from 100/. 
to 300/., with glebes. There were 50 churches and 
chapels in the colony, with 16 other places in vfhich 
IXvine service was celebrated: the sacrament was ad- 
ministered 408 times, the average number of commu- 
nicants at each celebration being 22. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a Bishop, with an 
income of 500/. per annum, and 16 clergymen, with 
from 125/. to 240/., and there were 15 chapels, and five 
other places for Divine service. 

The Census of March 1851, gave 45,073 members 
of the Chureh of England, 12,444 of Home, and about 
10,700 members of the Scotch Church and Protestant 
pissenters. The Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Rome are paid chiefiy from the Colonial Treasury, 
with British salaries, in addition to all clergymen con- 
nected with the convict duties ; and the other Sects 
have small assistance from the Colonial Treasury. 

There were great differences between the high and 
low divisions of the church, the Bishop being rather 
high church in his ideas and conduct, and some of hift 
clergymen being the opposite. A meeting was held in 
April, while we were there, and several motions were 
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carried, reflecting on his Lordship's proceedings in 
declining to ordain some candidates: they no doubt 
thought they would make better bishops themselves. 
Dr. Fry leads the other party ; he is a clerer graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and at one time wrote as a 
Tractarian, but is now on the evangelical side. I fear, 
although recent accounts (1854) give us hope of their 
divisions being healed, that they are still very bitter in 
the diocese. 

The large proportion of Roman Catholics may be 
accounted for by the number of Irish prisoners. 

Education is by no means neglected ; there is a Go- 
vernment Inspector of Schools, a son of Dr, Arnold, of 
Rugby. 

There were, 1st January 1850 — ■ 

ColoDlid 

69 Chnrch of EngUnd ichoola irith 2,457 scholan £2,329 

4 „ Rome „ 343 „ S54 

B British and Foreign School Socie^ 4B6 „ 417 

a In&nt „ „ 149 „ 100 

and there were 460 children (five aborigines) at the 
Queen's Orphan Schools, New Town, all supported by 
the British Government, with the exception of 64, who 
are kept there by the colooy. 

For the education of the upper classes, Christ Col- 
lege, on the Univerdty system, under the Bishop, is the 
first ; after which the Hutchins School, under the able 
superintendence of my friend, the Rev. J. R. Buck- 
land, M.A., Oxon, assisted by able men, and admirably 
conducted, and the High School, in the Demesne, are 
superior estahlishmenta, the former under the eyes of 
the Bishop and the Inspector of Schools ; and the 
University of Sydney is near to give degrees for the 
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present There were paid in 18i9 from the Colonial 
Treasary, in all, including salaries, &c. — 

To the Church of BagUDd . . , £7,680 

„ Scotland . 



163 
Chnreb £13,870 

Schooli £5,433 

BoTsl Society .... 700 
Horticultural Sodctf ... 300 
PnbUc Librarj .... 100 

The poBt-office establishment transmits letters every- 
where for fourpence, subject, in the other colonies, to 
their charges, and letters can be registered as in 
England. There are two day and one night mail- 
coaches to Launceston, right through the island, three to 
New Norfolk, and several to other parts of the colony ; 
and from Lannceston there are constant steamers 
to Sydney and Melbourne, and there are regular sailing 
traders to New Zealand, but as yet no steamers. 
There are several banks, insurance companies, and a 
fire brigade ; and a signal-station to telegraph Tessels 
in the offing. 

The fares of the watermen and cabmen are fixed by 
law ; but so many have gone to the diggings, that one 
has always to give more than the fiire, or go without 
the boat or cab. The cabmen are generally Lon- 
doners, and have the same slang terms and elegant 
manners and dress as their Cockney brethreu. 

llie Hobartou market is well supplied with every- 
thing ; — Excellent beef and mutton at 3d. ; bread and 
flour Sd. ; tea is. ; rice 2 id. ; cheese 1;. ; beer, colo- 
nial, cheap, but bad ; candles iid. per lb. ; soap 2Ss. 
per 100 lbs ; tobacco, free of duty. Is. per lb., — the 
duty is 2s. per lb., which makes it 3>. per lb. 
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Veeetables are as good as any in tte world ; and 
English fruit, of all kinds, is superior to any grown 
in the other colonies. Apples, pears, plums, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, &c., grow to perfection without 
t.he trouble taken in England, and excellent preserves 
are made of them. Fish are not very fine, but there 
are plenty of them ; the trumpeter is the best, and is 
excellent fresh, but better, like the Pinnon haddock, 
dried, salted, and broiled. The flathead is a very 
ugly small fish, like the dogfish of England, but is 
excellent eating and as delicate as a whiting. Besides 
these, they have large, fine mullet, a capital-looking 
fish at table, rock cod, mackarel, snappers, and 
barracouta ; and there are plenty of pySters and cray- 
fish, but the fishermen, having gone to the dig^ngs in 
numbers, they were all dear. 

Mutton is as good as the best English, and the beef 
very good. Poultry and eggs are as dear as in 
England in the town, but very cheap in the country. 
The potatoes are better than any I have eaten in any 
part of the world, since the failure of 1846. Kan- 
garoo meat is rarely, if ever, seen iu the market, but 
can generally be had ; it is excellent hashed or 
jugged, and tastes like hare, but the joints (hind- 
quarter) are without fat, and to our tastes are not parti- 
cularly good. Kangaroo " steamer" was a favourite dish, 
but is now only seen in the country ; it is a mixture of 
bacon and Kangaroo-meat chopped up and steamed. 
Ice is brought down from Mount Wellington ; and icee 
of all sorts can always be procured at the confec- 
tioners. 

Wood, for burning, was sold at 14*. the ton for 
she-oak, 6<. for gumwood. Port Arthur coals 14«. the 
ton, in 1850, at Hobarton, Is. at the pit ; but now all 
firing is for a time dearer, particularly coals, from the 
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enormous qitantity sent to Melbourne ; but all this will 
fall to its level, and, in the country, any quantity of 
vood can be bad for the cutting. 

There is a mechanics' school of arts in the city, with a 
good library, and it is, I believe, well attended ; it has 
a grant from the Colonial Treasury of 200/. annually. 
The only time I visited it, it was crowded hy an appa- 
rently re^ctable audience, listening to a lecture on 
the " I^ckwick Papers." 

Robberies take place occasionally, of course, with 
such a population, and one attempt at murder was com- 
mitted while we were there, under rather extraor- 
dinary circumstances. Louisa Ferris, an unmarried 
female, of aboat twenty-eight, who had left her employ 
as a servant in the house of Mr. Walker, a. linen- 
draper, retamed one evening, got into the bedroom of 
a Mr. Tumbull, one of the assistants, and cut his 
throat with his razor : be survived, and she tried to 
persuade the court tliat he had mined and deserted 
her, which Tumbull solemnly and energetically denied, 
and stated that she had made most incessant and 
annoying advances to him, but that he had kept clear 
of her, and had never had connection with her. On 
her trial, it came out that the crime ihat brought her 
out from England was a similar one — that she had 
been convicted of manslaughter, and was very nearly 
being hung for murder. The executive, for this second 
attempt, mitigated the sentencs of death, and transported 
Her for life — her original sentence — one of the ridicu- 
lous features in the prison and crime discipline in Tas- 
mania ; but, this time, she is not to be let adrift on 
society. Masters requiring servants, under this sys- 
tem, are not informed of the crimes that brought them 
there ; and thus this Mr. Walker, a quiet, unoffending 
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Quaker tradesman, had harboured about his family a 
murderess, all ready for another murder ; and even 
now, if not in solitary confinement, her apparent ruling 
passion may find vent, and somebody may be the victim. 
Five convicts, and one freed convict, were executed in 
1849 for murder, out of a population of 70,000. The 
crimes committed are nearly all by the convict popula- 
tion. In 1849, out of 19,548 convictions for various 
crimes, 1,678 were those of free persons; all the 
remiunder were either convicts or conditionally-free 
convicts ; but out of this most awful number of con- 
victions, 8,000 were for offimces ag^nst convict disci- 
pline. Notwithstanding all this, Hobarton is, generally 
speaking, very orderly ; the shops are all compelled to 
<^ose at seven f.m., and the public-houses at ten, after 
which, every one out is liable to be scrutinized : and I 
have known an instance of a newly-made policeman (a 
ronditionally-iree convict) nearly taking in charge a 
magietrate quietly walking home : as it was, the 
policeman followed him home to make sure. ' 

There are more newspapers published in this cify 
than in any other of its size, I should think, out of the 
United States i — the " Advertiser," " Courier," " Tas- 
mwiian Colonist," "Trumpeter," "Guardian," &c. ; 
and at Launceston, the " Examiner," ia addition to the 
" Government Gazette." 

The country about Hobarton is very pretty. I will 
just give a trip to New Norfolk from my Journal : — 
"26th December 1851. We got outside a capital 
four-horsed coach, at seven a.m. yesterday, and had a 
splendid drive of about 22 miles to New Norfolk, over a 
first-rate macadamised road ; the country is hilly, but 
there is a fine level tract on the left bank of the river, 
ascending. The scenery is not unlike that of Syria, the 
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trees IiaviDg much the appearance of olive trees, with 
the same silvery-green tint Just outside Hobarton, 
close to Newtown, are tea-gardens, tq which the lower 
classes resort for amusement. The day was splendid 
•—just Bufficieotly clouded to keep off the sun (for it 
was close to Midsummer day) ; we there got a view c^ 
the Queen's Orphan Schools, with their church, like the 
Uoions in England in appearance : here are educated 
the orphans of convicts at British cost. Happy country 
this — they want no Unions, there is no poverty ! The 
road continues along the banks of the Derwent, with a 
small steamer on its waters, coming down from New 
Norfolk. On the roadside are fields of wheat, barley, 
oats ; gardens, with cherries, stravherriee, raspberries, 
&c., all ripe ; pretty cottages, some tliatched ; hedges 
of wild roses in flower (not the paltry hut pretty one- 
leafed wild-rose of England, but) the rose multifolia ; 
the whattle, with its yellowish blossom ; the acacia, 
and gardens with luxuriant fuacias and delicious gera- 
niums. Passed the four-horsed Launceston miul, 
heavily laden and late, galloping as hard as they could 
split with gold and diggers for Hobarton ; passed the 
Green Ponds coach, taking it easy near Bridgewater, 
the village being on the left bank, and approached by 
a long bridge across the river ; by this bridge the 
Launcest(Hi road goes. We continued up the right 
bank, after changing horses at a nice, clean, English-like 
inn opposite the bridge, with fine chubby-faced, strong, 
red-cheeked children playing about. 

" In this bridge there are gates to adnut the Hobarton 
steamer backwards and forwards to New Norfolk ; 
she is a slow, bad boat, and does not pay. 

" Going on, we passed by some fine she-oaks, and 
gum-trees, and whattles, and saw the house of Terence 
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Beliew McManus, the Irish exile, on the oppoate 
bank. He has escaped to California, and has sent 
his cards as a commission-agent, with civil offers to 
transact business, to the Lieatenant-Govenior, Sir W. 
Denisoo, and Colonel Despard, C.R, cummanding the 
forces. Here we winded round the bed of the river, 
with numbers of boats on it ; low land on each side, 
except one long strip of high land running out to an 
acute angle, under which the road and river turn ; this is 
called Cape Horn, from the cold wind that blows round 
it. Leaving Cape Horn, we passed many acres of 
hop grounds, on poles in regular rows, which ttirive 
excellently, and put up at tbat best of hotels, the 
,' Bush,' New Norfolk. After lunch we rode out and 
Tinted the New Norfolk Lunatic Asylum, and, thanks 

to , the superintendent, saw the patients at 

their Christmas dinner. This is a very large establish- 
ment, and in 1849 contained 33 patients who bad 
never beeii convicts, and 181 convicts and freed 
convicts. It is under the supervision of a board, the 
principal medical officer of the forces having chief 
control. This is the only lunatic asylum in the 
colony. During the year there were 263 treated ; 16 
dischai^d cured ; 3 discharged improved ; 10 trans- 
ferred without improvement, and 19 died. 

"All the patients (who were at dinner) compliuned of 
tJieir ftwd, with the exception of an old woman, who 
broke off a piece of plum-pudding and gave it to the 
doctor. They had some veal, as a treat, for their 
dinner ; but all seemed dissatisfied, and showed the 
most wretchedly-developed heads I have ever seen. 
Altogether, it was a most humbling spectacle. Here 
were collected together nearly 200 criminals of Great 
Britun, all with more or less disease of the brain, trane- 
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ported for all the crimeB man can commit ; and many 
having a^^rated tfaeir caaes since their sentences. 
In man; cases the crime may have been consequent oo 
diseased brain ; in most, it is to be feared, the disease 
has been the consequence of the description of paniBb- 
ment awarded to the crime. Let ub hope that tiiese 
poor felloff-creatureB may obtain mercy in another 
world, should it not be granted l^m to recover in 
thiB ; or if they should recover, that they may lead 
new lives. 

" There were some patients of another description, 
who could affiird comforts, and were, of course, kept 
separate from those we saw. 

"We afterwards rode outlive miles, up either banic 
of the river, crossiug a bridge, and paying Qtt, toll. 
The horses they gave us were the leaders that brought 
ns from Bridgewater in the morning ; so that they 
had no joke of a day's work that Christmas-day. We 
saw several well-dresBcd families driving about in 
very good carriages, and passing some beautifully- 
cultivated farms, which are to be found all over the 
island, got back to the ' Bush ' for dinner ; here we 
spent a pleasant evening ; and I must say that the 
' Bush' at New Norfolk is ^e nicest and most English- 
like country inn I have ever been in. The landlord 
had a family party in the evening, and asked us down, 
wlucb of course we accepted, and heard some very 
good music from some of the females of his family." 

At this time we knew no one in Hobarton, and went 
to the country to get out of the noise, &c,, of a Christ- 
mas-day on board a man-of-war. The 'Bush' is 
the fashionable retreat for newly-married couples from 
Hobarton. Two months after tbis trip, one of our 
messmates spent his honeymoon there : and, sad to 
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say, since that one of our party of four on that day has 
been drowned, with six others, by the upsetting 
of two boats near Wellington, New Zealand. Poor 
fellow 1 be was indeed a good, talented, gentleaum-Iike 
o£Scer, and was taken away in hia prime. 

New Norfolk itself is a straggling little town, with 
a church, poet-office, and two inns. The police district 
contains 2,311 inhabitants, and sends a member to the 
assembly. 

Mount Wellington, above Hobarton, 2,000 leet 
bigb, is capped with snow half tbe year ; and in 1849 
was completely covered down to the low hills in its 
vicinity on the 23rd December, a very unusual occur- 
rence at Midsummer. Tbe mount is covered with trees 
to nearly the summit ; and I saw numbers of the fern 
trees, but not so large as tbose of New Zealand. The 
view from some springs on a knoll half-way up the 
mountain (a good and not distressing walk) amply re- 
pays one, and so do trips to Brighton, Richmond, &c. 
In all parts of the cotintry innumerable green and red 
small parroquets are seen bopping and flying from tree 
to tree close to tbe roads, making a chattering noise. 

The present Legislative Couodl of Tasmania assem- 
bles in a building near the whar£ Tbe room in which 
the members meet is a fine large oblong room ; at one 
end is the Speaker's cbair under the royal arms of 
England, and by it — on occasions of visits from the 
lieutenant-governor, tbe representative of royalty — b 
another large state chair before tbe honourable tbe 
Speaker. In tbe middle, and nearly the whole length 
of the room, is a long table covered with documents 
and writing materials, at tbe head of which sit the 
clerk of the council and bis subordinates ; and on tbe 
left the opposition and the nominees on the other side, 
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vith the aeijesat-at-arms at the foot of the table 
behind a barrier. On the adjournment of the house 
in April, a gnard of hononr was drawn up at the en- 
trance ; most of the membera were in their places, and 
all the authorities, dvil, naval, and military, were pre- 
sent in uniform, becddes a sprinkling of ladies, in the 
room itself, with a crowd of ol in^oi, in a small 
gallery over the lower end. Some papers were got 
over, when we heard a salute of the guard and a 
flourish of trumpets, and the seijeant-at-arms an- 
nounced, " His Excellency Uie Liieutenaut-Goremor 
of this colony approaches the house." The band was 
then playing " God save the Queen," and the ser- 
jeant-at-arms announced, " His Excellency, &c. &c., 
is in the body of the house." On this the Speaker 
and others of rank went out and received his Excel- 
lency, and ushered him to his seat, all standing, 
^r William immediately desired the Speaker to re- 
quest members to be seated. He then .firmly read a 
rather severe speech, and adjourned the house, leaving 
it luder a aalute from the guard, &c. Honourable 
members then cleared out for a month. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tramania — Baoes— Regatta— Ball on board the ' Fantfime' — 
Pate, who struck the Queen — Deaerters — Irish Political Pri- 
eoDers — Society. 

The Hobarton races took place in March, on the 
Newtown race-course, a short, dbtanee out of the town ; 
the first two days it never ceased r^ning, and the 
course was all-a-muck. Partiea who had left it to the 
last could get no conveyances, the publicans, &c., taking 
up everything to get out there. A hospitable family at 
Newtown had provided dinner for a large party, and 
some people had come a great distance to Hobarton, 
to stop with them, but could get no nearer the house 
or race-course than the town ; and the only ladies on 
the course were those of the family in question, at the 
grand stand. After the race four of us, and several of 
5ie 99th, were asked up there, but being so thoroughly 
drenched and covered with mud we could not go ; and 
to crown all, two horses of theirs came in done up and 
last. It was a pity, for they are hospitable, kind people. 
The racing was as good as it could be in such fearful 
weather- The running the third day was excellent, 
and Mr. Rose's horse, Shadow, would do credit to any 
course at home. Sporting people in the colonies (for 
she is known at Sydney and Melbourne) say she goes 
over the course in less time than any English horse 
has ever done on the same-distance course, adding 
that the Van Icemen's Land climate improves even 
English horses. I never saw so poor a display of ladies 
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at a race. They evidently don't patronise it— and 
perhaps it says well for them ; the last two days were 
beautiful, and they could easily have got out, for there 
were many unengaged vehiclee. The stewards ma- 
naged badly ; a horae called Messenger unexpectedly 
won the publicans' purse, but was protested ag^nst for 
age, and the race was run over agiun on the sixth day 
from the commencement of the races. 

Booths, signs, jugglers, &c., were on the courae just 
as in England, and the roads showed a most motley 
GoUection of vehicles of all kinds. 

Faasholders were not allowed on the grounds ; but 
I am con6dent it would be difficult in the globe to find 
tt^ther such a collection of rogues and Tagaboods as 
the great part of the idlers here would prove to be. 
A fashionably-dressed young man, whom I saw the 
evening the entries were made, was betting lately on 
the course ; but as the money was not forthcoming, he 
was most severely mauled, bis clothes (absolutely just 
out of the poor Hobarton unpaid tailor's shop) literally 
torn from bis back, and he was next day in prison, but 
I believe let off. He turned out to be an English 
youth of respectable &mily, just come from Melbourne, 
^ving the nom de guerre of Wyndham (his real name 
I conceal for his family's sake). He swindled a 
clergyman of my acquaintance, who knew his family 
is England, and on that account as^sted him out of 
more money than he at all liked losing. 

After the races there were foot-races, and many 
made up matches of horses on the field, some of tliem 
for good sums. 

The regatta took place on the 3rd January 1852. 
It was put off for some reason &om the usual day, the 
Ist December, the festival of the discovery of the colony. 
It used to be a gruid affur, but in 185 1 the gold 
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mania took erery one away ; and the regatta is 
January, though to us a day of great amuBement, 
vss described as a mere attempt compared with (bmier 
occaeioDB. 

The wbaleboat races were very good. The boAta of 
- several Yankee whalers were beaten completely by the 
Tasmaniana, and Xew Zealand natiTes asasted to pull 
the two first boats. The s^ng matches were poor : tbe 
best part of the fun wae a proceesion by water to the 
race-groond. The governor left the wharf below 
Murray Street, with his staff, in a barge towed by s 
small colonial government convict-steamer, with tbe 
ddth band playing ; we were in uniform, and tossed 
oars and saluted, and followed in the wake of the 
governor, the police ma^trate dodging about us in 
his boat. Then followed a host of boats of all kinds in 
procescdou to Demesne Point, where lus Excellency 
landed, and a stand was erected for him and his staff. 
Ob our arrival we were surprised to bear that the police 
magistrate bad complained of our taking the post of 
honour next the governor's barge, which he had always 
been accustomed to have ; he was, however, informed 
that a man-of-war's boat takes precedence of all others, 
and even wuving that point, that he should have given 
up, as we had a party of ladies in oar boat. Immense 
crowds of well-dressed, orderly people covered the 
Demesne, and partieB picnicked ou the opposite diore. 
No convicts were allowed on the ground or in boats, 
except those employed on dnty ; and the winning pull- 
in^boats, on arrival at tbe h^ich below the governor, 
were broiight on the shoulders of the crew np to his 
£xcellency, and their coxswun received JWhu bhn the 
prizes. The si^t was very pretty, but the races 
nothing pwticniar : we bad one race with our boats, in 
which the one I was in pulled best, perinps from the 
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very burly figure of a mesamate in the bows catching 
the wind too much ia the opposing boat 

The tastea of the people in Hobarton are pecnliarly 
naval, and a ball (very digniBed) we gave on board 
was a great event there. It is difficult to conceive how 
it could be managed in eo small a vessel ; but we did, 
and about one hundred and fifty people were on board. 

The mainbootn was lashed between the fore and 
main masts, and sails and awnings, mth national flags 
sewn on the inner side, covered the whole length of the 
vessel, with curtains of sails and Sags sewn inside at 
the sides. Guns all got out of the way ; the car- 
riftges with beds covered with flags made into seats 
and sofas; all ^e bolts covered with baize and 
stufied. The capstan covered with baize, and an im- 
mense bouquet of Aischias, camelias, dahlias, &c. ; the 
binnacles removed, gunroom-skyligfat taken riglit for- 
ward for bandsmen, whose services were kindly ^ven by 
the 99th regiment, and the dead-lights shipped and 
covered so as to make an ottoman ; wheel and other 
places ornamented with cntlaeses, miiskets round the 
mainmast with bayonets for candlesticks ; and refresh- 
ments round the mainbits; chandeliers of hoops and 
bayonets suspended and secured to prevent any idea of 
motion in the elup ; cables triced under the booms, and 
the booms made a standing sapper-table. The captain's 
skylight a refreshment table ; the captain's cabin the 
ladies' room ; the gunroom and berdi for cards and 
refreshments. These were our arrangements ; and with 
oceans of bouquets, picked and made up for us by the 
Hobarton ladies, distributed in all directions, the ball- 
room looked like Fairyland ; and we flatter ourselves 
tJie party will long be remembered. Four ladies had 
slight falls from the clumsiness of their partaers, but 
were not hurt. We piped to supper at twelve ; the 
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screen over the supper-table was triced up in a moment, 
and the hands fell to with a will. The supper to those 
uninitiated appeared like magic, a screen enveloping 
the whole of the booms tilt they piped to sapper. 
The last party left the ship (as they were brought off 
all in our own boats) at six a. h. ; and before going, 
the crew on the forecastle sang some songs, by parti- 
cular request. They behaved remarkably well ; and 
thus ended our little party of the 9th of February 1852. 

At one evening party we were at, after a picnic, 
we noticed a rather tall, gentlemanlike-man leaning 
ag^nst the mantelpiece of one of the rooms alone, 
and not joining in any of the amusements, but ia an 
evening dress, quietly looking on and apparently in 
thought 

A number of the officers of the 99th, and of the 
* Fantfime' were present, and we could not find out who 
he was, Ull, to our astonishment, just as we were 
going away, we found out that it was Pate, the man 
who was coward and villain enough to strike the 
Queen. 

This man was an officer in the — ■ — regiment, and 
was transported for his crime, and came to be assigned 
ae a prisoner-servant to the host of the evening, who, 
I believe, knew something of his family at home, and 
received annuities from them for him ; so his »tuation 
as a servant was but nominal . The host of the evening 
would not tell us who he was, knowing that we, ae 
officers of Her Majesty, would not remiun in the room 

with such a man. Mr. regretted he had not 

given him a hint to vanish, but that was too late, and 
we called no more on the gentleman who gave the 
party. It is an odd coincidence that I should have 
been near Piccadilly at the time this attack on the 
Queen took place, and have afterwards met in the anti- 
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pcxles, at an evemng party, the cowardly fellow who 
made it 

Several of our men were eoticed away and deserted 
here : tliey were harboured by sawyers and others, 
some distance from the town, and made to work fur 
bad pay and little provisions, uoder fear of being given 
up by their employers as 'deserters. When they had 
got all they wanted out of them, they procured others 
to give information, and divided tlie rewards, so that 
the poor foolish fellows were generally hambu^ed, 
and eveutu^y brought back ; but after their bad 
treatment, they were induced on board to inform on 
some of these culprits, and two were fined by the 
HobartoD courts 30/. and costs, for harbouring de- 
serters from the Royal Navy. 

There is one character at Hobarton who was mixed 
np in the Smith O'Brien affiurs. He is from the county 
Meath in Ireland, and is now a highly-paid govern- 
ment official, and has been taking great pains to 
prove that he waa not rewarded for double-dealing. 
(yDougherty waa Iiouse-surgeon of St Mary's hospital. 

Mitchell was occasionally at Hobarton, but was 
generally at Bothwell ; he was publishing, in the local 
paper, extracts from his jom-nal in the convict-ship 
(the ' Neptune'), that brought him out via the Cape, 
where they refiised all refreshments, &c. He de- 
scribed his feelings of satisfaction on finding the Cape 
colonists so resolute, although he himself, as a pri- 
soner, suffered from the proceedings. The object of these 
writings was unmistakable, to try to induce the Tas- 
manians to stop transportation by force, if necessary ; 
so that it may be fairly concluded he is a firebrand, 
and that wherever he might be placed he would find 
a subject for his ire which since, has proved the case. 
d3 
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Smith O'Brien was living near New Norfolk, and 
often came to the ' Bush.' 

Meagher returned his parole, and before he could 
be put under sarveillance got off. His fnenda, O'Brien 
and Mitchell, are, I believe, vexed at his conduct, 
and think he will give himself up, when he aeee that 
he did not behave honourably in thus half-breaking Ub 
parole. I fear he is sunk. He was a fine, honourable- 
spirited, but ill-led young man. 

Society at Hobarton consists chiefly of the families 
of the government officers, who are better paid here 
than in any colonies out of India; of naval and 
military officers settled in the country ; a few profes- 
sional men unconnected with the government (for most 
of them, of church, law, and mediane, are salaried 
by government for duties connected with convictism) ; 
and a few landholders, chiefly those who are in town 
to represent their districts in the assembly : the 
tone of this society is good. We found tbem exces- 
avely hospitable, courteous, and kind ; and nearly 
every bouse was open to UB, and, I trust, some of us 
made Iriends for life there. Many of us met old 
friends, scboolfeliows, &c., settled or employed by 
government, in the army, or some of the professions. 
For my own part I shall never forget the hospitality 
of that most delightful of all colonies; and now that 
no more convicts are to be sent, and that the colony 
will get oTer that stain on it, and gradually become 
freed of its incubus^ I firmly believe it will be the fe- 
vourite place of emigration from home. That it may 
prosper is my sincere hope. 

Since writing this chapter, the Irish political prison- 
ers have been ireed, conditionally that they do not 
return to the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Auckland Islands — Discovery — Settlement — Soutbem Whale 
Piaheiy Company— Mooriea—Enderbj Island— Sea Llona 
— Waging and Shooting— Tide in laame Harbour— Naval 
Courta of Justice — Whale Captured— Cutting up — Maori 
Woman hangs herself — Enderbj and the Law— Macquarie 
Islands — Auckland as a Peoal Settlement — FopulatioD — 
Weather. 

We left Hobarton SOtb Apri], beating a fine colonial 
brigantine, the ' Eucalyptus,' just bnilt to make fast 
trips to Melbonrne, aod a pretty Bpecimea of coloDial 
shipbuilding, and arrived at Sarah's Bosom, the an- 
chorage of tJie Auckland Islands, 8th May 1852. We 
were sent here to prevent disturbances during the 
breaking up of the establishment on its utter failure. 

Hie Auckland Islands were discovered 1^ Brietow, 
master of the 'Ocean,' a whaler, belonging to the 
London firm of Eoderby, in 1806. He gave the lat. 
50" 48' S., and Ion. 166° 42' E. In 1807 he landed 
pigs, ^lich have increased to a wonderful amount. 

H.M.S. 'Terror' and ' Erebus ' remained at these 
islands in the Antaretic voyage nearly a month, and 
they made the position of their observatory (about a 
(tuarter of a mile due north of our position) lat. 50" 
32' 30" a, long. 166° 12' 34" E. ; and found the 
magnetic dip 73*12, variation 17" 40' E. ; high water 
at full and change twelve o'clock, and highest spring 
tides not exceeding three feet. This was in Novem- 
ber 1840. 
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Captain Cook passed Very near the islands in 1773, 
but did not see them. 

The French southern expedition of ' L'Afitrolabe ' 
and ' La Zelee,' reouuned here a week in March 1 841) ; 
and the United States expedition ship, 'Porpoise, 
at nearly the same time. 

The harbour we anchored in Ross is called Rendez- 
vous Harbour, and tiie two coves, Erebus and Terror 
Cores. The formation is chiefly basalt and greenstone ; 
the soil a collection of decayed vegetable matter for 
many feet, and in nearly every direction, except En- 
derby Island, a swamp, although it is covered with 
stunted trees, ferns, and plants. 

In consequence of the favourable description of 3r 
James Ross, the Enderby firm conceived it would be a 
great advantage to them to have these islands as a 
rendezvous ; and from their interest in whaling, and 
tlie discovery of the Aucklands, government gave 
them the leave ; which crown grant of the lease was 
assigned by the Enderbya to a company formed under 
the title of the Southern Whale Fishing Company. 
The grant gave the company sole control of the islands, 
the privilege of selecting a site for a whaling station, 
free of cost, and of dealing with the residue of the 
land as they might deem most desirable, the company 
and the grantees to divide the net proceeds accruing 
therelifom. They commenced with the intention of 
making these islands the recruiting-place for the men 
and depot for the oil-stores, and provisions for their 
whaleiB, as well as to carry on colonimng and farming 
operations on shore. 

They appointed Mr. C. Enderby, one of the 
directors, the reddent commissioner of the company ; 
and the commissioner was also appointed by Her 
Majesty a lieutenant-governor. 
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Thus they were to unite whaling oixl farming opera- 
tions, and to have the sole benefit of the supplies to 
their seamen ; their storekeeper having eTery reqni«te 
with him, besides which their own agent was to be the 
chief executive in the embryo colony. Ppwerfiil ad- 
vantages certainly I 

Three small whalers left England in August 1849 
to commence the settlement. They took with them, 
for the colony, medical men, clerks, a surveyor, a 
storekeeper, boatmen, coopers, shipwrights, carpenters, 
smiths, bricklayers, masons, agriculturists, and la- 
bourers, with sixteen women and fourteen children, 
beddea the lieutenant-governor and aasistant-oom- 
misdoner. They arrived in December 1849, and 
commenced their operationg ashore and afloat at 
onoe. 

On their arrival they fonnd about seventy New 
Zealanders, who had been there eight years, and bad 
pigs and some potatoes. The company commenced 
well in settling .amicably with these people for th^r 
clums, and inducing them to remain there. 

The history of these natives was as follows : — Two 
tribes of Maones from Port Nicholson in Cook's Struts 
look possession of the Chatham Islands off the east 
coast of New Zealand in 1835, after killing most of 
the aboriginees and making slaves of the remainder. 
The ' Jean Bart,' a French merchant-vessel, an- 
chored at the ChaUiams, and ber crew were all 
destroyed. 

After this the natives quarrelled among themselves, 
and a party left and were taken down to the Auck- 
lands. The chief, Mateoro, on one occasion got talk- 
ative, and gave a description (true or not deponent 
sayeth not) of the ' Jean Bart' alfeir. According to 
him, directly she anchored, her crew commenced tfad* 
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ing for the various necessaries with one oF two parties. 
On the arrival of tlie other party alongside, the first 
tried to prevent their dividing the trade ; and quar- 
relling together, the Frenchmen (or "Oni ouia" as the 
Maoris invariably call them) thought that they ■would 
be attacked, and took the initiative, on which the two 
Maori parties joined and did not leave one Frenchman 
alive. Mateoro added that he had killed some, say- 
ing, "That nothing; you fight Oui ouis" (from oui, 
yes, for Frenchmen) " Ingerani " (in England) ; " me 
all same, fightem, killem here." 

The commisaioner wrote to his directors in England 
in April, giving the most exaggerated and ridiculously 
flattering account, misleading the company, and caus- 
ing great losses. He described the potatoes and cab- 
bages to be of excellent quality, and the Swedish 
turnips better than those in England ; and spoke of 
the soil as rich beyond description, forgetting to add 
that it was so impregnatod with the rain of ages as to 
be nearly a swamp. 

On our arrival we found the assistant commisuoner 
in chaise, with a paper ^gned C. Enderby, appointing 
him acting lieutenant-governor. A Mr. Dundas, M.P., 
and a Mr. Preston, one a director, and the other the 
secretary of the company, had arrived from England, 
to make inquiries, and with full powers to act for the 
company as they should deem advisable. They per- 
suaded Mr. Enderby to resign and leave the settle- 
ment, and left Mr. Macworth, the assistant, orders to 
break up the establishmeDt, ship the stores in the 
vessels, and awiut their further directions, while they 
went to New Zealand and Sydney to do the best 
they could for the company; and we arrived while 
they were making a finish, remaining there till all 
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their ships, men and goode, had left on the 5tb of 
August 

'Ilie settlement coasted of a lai^ house for the 
governor, a zinc-covered store, a biulding lor onmar- 
ried Bervants of the company, and about 25 other houses 
on e point of land at the eotrauce to Laurie Harbour. 
A battery uf four old guns saluted us on arrival; the 
powder b^ng damp, ^e discharge kept fizzing and 
puffing down the bank. The settlement wag named 
Hardwicke, after the cbwrman, Lord Hardwicke, 
R-N,, and the harbour Port Boss. Several of their 
ressels were at anchor, taking in the stores, in which 
work our men assisted, and we passed a most miser- 
able time. It hardly ever ceased blowing a gale, and 
the rain was incessant, with very few days excepted ; 
and when it was fine, the ground was so thoroughly 
saturated that it was terrible work walking. 

Enderby Mand, about seven miles off, has some 
good pasturage, and there are still some cattle and the 
remains of one of their farmhouses on it Lauding at a 
cove close to a sandy beach, we walked through thick 
bush, stunted, twisted, and gnarled trees, with occa- 
Eocmally clear ground with excellent grass, but alt 
swampy, and occa^onally we suuk up to the knees. 
At about three miles from Sandy Bay (die landing- 
place) we killed a splendid sea-lion. He was about 
20 feet above us, with his head above the bush, witH us 
between him, and the seaweedy rocks below about 100 
yards. Directly he saw us he roared, and rolled his 
head from side to side, showing his teeth and mouth. 
After sending two balls, one into his mouth and the 
other into his eye, he flapped down towards us, trying 
to get to the sea ; but as he passed we clubbed and 
killed him. He lived some time, however, with the 
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two balls in his head, and a cut in his belly a foot in 
lengtb, with his entrails protruding. We found him 
an immense animal, 10 feet high, with immense jaws 
and teeth. His first appearance in the bush was just 
like a lioness, of the same colour and with a similar 
head ; but the likeness ceased directly he cleared the 
bush and his fins appeared. We afterwards killed 
several. These animals get a great distance into the 
bosh ; and considering they have no legs, but fins, they 
miallop their way down through the bush very fast. 
We came across a herd of 16 bullocks afterwards, and 
two were wounded, but got away. The plan adopted 
in huDting seals is to hare but one double-barrelled 
gun, the rest of the party being armed with clubs ; the 
small seals are easOy killed with the clubs. 

The kelp or seaweed on the shores is of immense 
size, some 20 fathoms loog ; the Maories make water- 
bottles out of it 

Walking is most fatiguing, even on level land, as 
in Enderby Island a walk of five miles round the bays 
is equal to twenty on cleared ground. 

Some of us were on the point of giving up during 
our walks in the bush : we should in all probability 
have died from cold and wet. Half the time you are 
on hands and knees, trying to make way through 
supplejacks and twisted roote, and then up to your 
kne€a in swamp. 

The farms, and there are several, are everywhere 
failures; nothing grows to any size, although every 
care seems to have been taken. 

TTie potato and vegetable gardens are fenced 
round with stakes ; and every fourteen feet inside with 
the same, to keep the wind ofi", looking like sheep- 
pens, bnt all to no purpose. The potatoes are about 
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an inch and a-half in diameter, and bad ; and the 
turnips run down like miserable radishes r the only 
vegetables we ever got there were, once or twice, 
some of the leaves, dressed like spinach. The Maories, 
at a small pah of theirs at Ocean Point, grew the best 
cabbages and turnips, but they were good for nothing. 

Ascending the hills over Hardwicke, we found some 
thick, fine wood, but not of any height; and getting 
through this, we got into comparatively open ground, 
with rotted tufts of roots in swamps, and then to some 
grass-land, with here and there latirels and shrubs of 
all kinds, some very Bne ferns, but no large fern trees, 
wild' rhubarb, &c. ; and among these were the most 
beautiful mosses and lichens, some exactly like the 
round sponge-like white coral. From here we had a 
fine view of l<aurie Harbour, a long funnel, five miles 
deep, nearly through the idaad, with a low, swampy 
ietlunus at the iarther end joining the two mountainouB 
sides: through this the wind blows almost always 
fearfully. 

On one occasion I missed my way, and got more 
and more entangled in the thickly- connected bush. 
I crawled on hands and knees through underbush and 
swamp, occasionally getting up the low trees to see my 
way. I had no gun this time to make a noise to call 
others, and finding myself thoroughly fatigued, with 
my clothes torn to pieces, hail and snow coming down 
thick enough to blind me, I lighted a pipe and sat down, 
and, knowing no one could find me, and feeling unable 
to get on any farther, I began to think it likely I 
might be frozen in the night. I wished many acta of 
my life undone ; and I must acknowledge I prayed 
tor assistance, and agiun urged on, and hit upon the 
path, and soon got on board. Luckily T did so, for it 
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was a fearful night, hard frost, snow, and hail, the 
settlement being covered with snow all the next day, 
and a whalehoat on the beach having been literally 
lifted up by the wind (it was placed keef up), and 
blown into the water and stove, a thing that happened 
often. I did not tell others of this trip ; they would 
not have seen it in so serious a light as I did myselt 

We had some good pot-shooting here. Toois were 
the most numerous : they are a pretty black bird, with 
two white feathers hanging from the neck, which give 
them the name of parson-birds ; they are about the 
size of a blackbird, and on whistling under a tree, 
numbers of them would perch close to you, and allow 
you to pick them quietly oS. Two guns have brought 
down four dozen in a few hours. While there our 
fellows (the officers) killed 302 toois, 144 wild duck. 
12 sea-lions, 6 parrots, 2 snipe, 8 bullocks and cows, 
and 3 calves ; one whale being shot by the com- 
pany's men, and 54 sheep and a few more bullocks and 
pigs being killed for food. The wild pigs were not 
very eatable ; they tasted so strongly of fish, from 
feeding on dead seal flesh and fishy birds. 

We got a few eggs occasionally from the settlers 
at 2s. a-dozen ; and the Company charged us 7d. a 
pound for beef, and 9d. for fed pork ; the former was 
bad, and the latter seldom to be had. 

Great quantities of marine birds frequent the islets 
and rocks — mutton-birds, shags, gutls. Cape pigeons, 
albatross, &c. ; and enormous beds of cockles exist at 
the head of Laurie Harbour and in other spots- 

The water is good, but of a dark colour, from tJie 
nature of the soil. 

Immense numbers of rock cod were caught, but, 
without exception, they all had the flesh filled with 
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emaU worms, about a quarter of an inch long. We 
could not eat them, but our men did ; and, indeed, tbey 
were very good, but for the appearance of iheae wonuB : 
we all tasted them, but could not fancy them from 
this, even when we were living on Bait provi^ons, 
although in taste they were excellent. 

The Maories, 47 in number — 20 men, 17 women, 
and 10 children — lived in wares near the settlement, 
with a regular-built house for the chief Mateoro. 

The settlement had had five surgeons, but no chap- 
lain, and the governor had performed the few marriages 
and christenings, besides two burials. 

The harbour is perfectly safe. Westerly winds 
prevail. There are no dangers, with the exception of 
Bristow Rock, the break over which was seen on 
several occa^ons. It is in all probability a pinnacle 
rock, rather nearer tbe shore than laid down in tbe 
chart : we passed it coming in, and several vessels have 
seen the breakers. One of our officers pulled round 
it, but could not get close enough to see the rock, the 
breakers were so tiireatening. The master was anxious 
to fix proper marks tor it, but could get no assistance 
from the commander ; be put up, however, two tempo- 
rary marks, to keep the bearings from the land, but 
they must long ago have been blown down. 

At the head of Laurie Harbour there is a most 
extraordinary tide : in tbe course of ten minutes our 
dingy would be afloat, and high and dry, the water 
rushing down ; then a short interval, and coming up 
agmn very fast. This was carried on with the ebb and 
flow of ibe regular tide : when tbe tide was ebbing, 
this intervallic movement would be each time a little 
lower than before, and vice versa. Sir J. Ross noticed 
a remarkable oscillation in the tide near high water ; 
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after rising to near its highest, the tide wflttld &1I two 
or three inches, and then rise ^;ain three or four 
inches, so as to exceed its former height rather more 
than an inch. ' 

On the 22od July 1852, at about a quarter to nine 
A.M., we felt the shock of an earthquake ; it lasted 
about three-quarters of a minute. The ship trembled 
like a steamer getting up her steam, and there was 
a noise like the rolling of casks on the deck. It 
was felt by nearly every one ashore ; some describing 
it as lasting ten, and others half a minute. The 
day after we exercised firing : at the first shot mil- 
lions of a very small fish rose instantly to the top of 
the water (some jumping clear outof it), and appeared 
greatly frightened. We had fired often before, and 
this had never happened : could the earthquake have 
had anything to do with it ? Tt was a most lovely 
day, one of the very Eew fine ones we experienced. 

S^ioe Island, close to the anchorage, afiected the 
compass very much, the whole of the formation being 
highly magnetic. 

We saw everything in a fair way for clearing tiie 
islands, and were about to leave early in June, when 
the coAnnisaioner applied to the commander to re- 
main, his life having been threatened, and being under 
the impression that violence of all kinds would be cer- - 
tain to take place in our absence ; so we were deteined, 
to our disgust 

The seamen of the whalers were very difficult to 
manage ; they were anxious to get to the diggings, and 
yet they struck work on several occawons, trying for 
increased wages. 

Several naval courts of justice were held on board, 
under the provisions of the excellent bill of Mr. La- 
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bouchere, the Mercantile Marine Bill, 13 aad 14 
Vict, cap. 93, eec. S2, the comiaander, senior lieute- 
nant, and master of a whaler forming the court, mth 
power to Administer oaths, summon witnesses, &c. : a 
most useful law, as was proved in this case, where 
there was no really legal power to enforce justice 
without it. The court sentenced several offenders to 
twelve weeks' imprisonment on bread and water, and 
there being no way of iinprisoning them in the island, 
they were kept on board the ' Fantdme.' 

One vessel, the ' Hardwicke,' arrived Slat May, 
with hardly any oil, from a four months' cruise ; one 
man dead, four ia irons, all ill of scurvy, and oat of 
floor, having been, by their captain's account, three 
weeks beating off the island, unable to get up to tbe 
anchorage- 
There was a small boarded hut intended for a pri- 
son ; the first person put in it was one of the surgeons 
of the settlement, for drunkenness, &c., and from that 

it was generally called R 's Castle ; but when we 

were there it was in mins. 

One morning a whale was reported, and the boats 
trf the settlement started in chase ; we followed in our 
slower boats to see tbe ^n. After seeing him rise 
several times, the mate of one of the whale-boats 
struck him with a harpoon, fired from a harpoon pivot- 
gun in the bows of tbe boat. He rushed away with 
tbe line, and dragged them about a great distance, 
till being well lanced and exhausted, he sank, and we 
buoyed bim. Two days after he rose, and all tbe 
boats in the place, including ours, towed him to the 
' Fancy ' whaler, sa.% miles. Here lie was secured 
alongside, the whole body being secured with hawsers 
and chains round the fins and t(ul by tackle from the 
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fore and maiQ yards ; tbe gunwales were unshipped, 
men staading on the whale and assisting. 

One of the whale captains got in the cluune, and, 
with a long'handled kind of sharp-edged spade, made 
the first, or, aa they called it, the hride-cut ; this he 
kept plunging in a. zigzag way across the body behind 
the head, and then a parallel cut of the same kind 
near the tail, and then crossways. The piece so cut 
was fixed on to a Btrong hook and tackle and hoisted 
on board. On the first cut the escape of foul air was 
so great, and the stench so unbearable, that I was 
sick for some time, and the noise was like the rush of . 
steam from the boiler of a steam-engine when the 
steam ia eased off. After this piece was got in, other 
pieces were dealt with in the same way, till the whole 
of the outside covering, or fat, of the whale, was got 
on board. The outside cuticle is thinner than the finest 
black tracing oiled paper. Under that, there was half 
an inch of thick black stuff, looking like India-rubber, 
except in two or three parts of the body, where it was 
quite white ; and then the pink-looking blubber which 
surrounds every part of the beast, and is about eight 
inches thick. 'Diis, with the tongue and whalebone, 
was all that was got on board ; the rest of the body of 
the beast was left useless. It was a young cow-whale 
come in to calve, about 45 feet long, and yielded five 
tans of oil and some whalebone. This was the first 
and only whale ever taken in the islands, notwithstand- 
ing all the expectations and the numbers seen in the 
hay ; and it was quite a holiday in the settlement, 
every one, even the women,- some of them with children 
at the breast, came to look at the beast. They did 
not remain long, however : it was a disgusting sight, 
and the stench was intolerable. 
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After they had got all of him tbej wanted on board, 
the crev gave three cheers, and next morning they 
commenced cutting up and trying. 

The masses about die deck were first cut with sharp 
spades, three inches broad, iuto pieces of about 12 
pounds weight ; these were pronged up by a man con- 
stantly at work, and thrown into a tub, by which was a 
table, a man being employed pas^ng them on to it Here 
another hand chopped them into slices of about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, with a sharp instrument three 
feet long, which he held by handles in each end, and 
used veryquickly. Theseslicesareslidintoanothertub 
with great espertness, a boy being employed turning 
a grindstone, while one keeps sharpening the tools all 
the time ; and every one appeared to have bis heart in 
the work, and to take pride in it, and in showing us 
the mysteries of cutting up, &c. The fires having 
been lighted, some oil was boiled in the large coppers, 
and then slices of the blubber thrown in and boiled. 
As they became crisp they were taken out and put into 
the fires, which are in a great measure kept up by this 
crisped whale-blubber, from which all the oil is taken 
by boiling. All the instruments are well adapted, 
and are constantly being changed and sharpened 
during the work ; cisterns of water run round the under 
part and sides of the boilers and furnace to prevent 
fire. The whalebone, the article of commerce that our 
(nvilized ladies envelop their chests with, answers 
the purpose of the gills of a fish, as well as a strainer 
for the mouth. In this whale it was in long ribs of 
about eight feet long, in the centre gradually taper- 
ing away with a beautiful screwed angle, fringed inside 
with hair. In some whales there are as many as four 
hundred of these They are about six inches broad in 
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the centre of the top of the jaw, but very thin, and losing 
their breadth towards the ends, where they come altnoet 
to a point ; all is black. The inside of the jaw is a hol- 
low curve, and has a ligament along its centre, from 
which these ribs take their rise. The lai^ bone — the 
proper bone of tlie jaws — as well as all the other bones 
of the animal, are useless ; and the gills of a cod 
might just as well be called codboiie as these be 
named whalebone. I got with ease inside the black, 
hairy-fringed mouth. The passage from this mouth to 
the stomach is very small, admitting only small lish- 
The eye is no la^r than a bullock's, but the outside 
excrescence of the eye is much lai^r. There were 
no teeth, nor any signs of them io this animal, all the 
mouth being smooth except the before-mentioned 
mouth-fringe. 

The carcase of this beast was allowed to remain 
floating about the anchorage till it got fixed in a little 
cove juat large enough to hold it, and it was not de- 
stroyed six weeks after, although innumerable sea- 
birds were day and night at work at it, and the stench 
from tbe huge carcase was almost enough to breed a 
pestilence. 

Of all lives io the world, I think that of a whaler 
must be the worst ; nothing short of necessity would 
ever tempt me to take a dngle trip, after the scene of 
this whale. 

In the southern harbour there are great numbers of 
ducks and tools, and some wild dogs and pigs in the 
bush, with hundreds of seals afloat and ashore. This 
harbour is a labyrinth of good anchorages, but the 
tide-drifts at the entrances are very dangerous for 
boats. 

On the night of the 8th July, a Macoi woman, of 
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about 30, hung herself; her hnaband having taken her 
younger sister, aged about 38, as his No. 2 wife ; she 
thought herself neglected, and hung herself to a low 
branch of a tree near their hut, with her feet nearly 
tOBchiug the ground. 

She was afterwards placed in a sitting posture on a 
chair, with only her face appearing, dressed in grand 
clothes, with a new cap and artificial flowers, and 
blankets and shawls round her, Bome green houghs 
being placed to form an arched covering for her, and 
her husband and sist«r were ntUng by a fire close to 
her. They welcomed us, and the husband showed me 
the tree: the branch was bo slender, I wonder it did 
not break with her weight. The sister appeared to feel 
the occurrence very much, the hnsband not at all : he 
asked me if -pakeha (white people) ever did the same ? 
I was obliged to tell him yes. 

On the 11th, Mr. Dundas amved from Sydney with 
directions to make a finish and proceed to Sydney. 

Mr. Enderby, the late governor and commissioner, 
had got the two spedal commisdoners arrested while 
at Wellington to make inquiries, late on a Saturday 
evening, on some charge connected with the money 
matters of the company, and they were very nearly being 
imprisoned and kept there on Sunday. Mr. Dundas 
protested against arrest for debt, as a Member of Par- 
liament ; and not having met with such a precedent in 
the colony, they knew not how to proceed : however, it 
ended by Enderby's getting some money for the time. 

Mr. Enderby is as madly enthusiastic as ever on the 
sabject of these miserable islands, and is anxious to go 
down ag^n ; bat as he was not countenanced by Sir G. 
Grey in his ideas, and has since been reprimanded by 
tile Government at home, I suppose he has by this time 
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got tired of Tiis subject. (Since writiDg this, Mr. E. 
has arrived in Englaod.) 

Some trials that took place with this Mr. Enderby 
aa judge, prosecutor, law adviser of the court, tmd 
executor of the sentence, were very rich. The case of 
a woman trying another for libel in accusing her of 
crim. con. waa ludicrously amusing ; but as the preva- 
lent taste for this kind of afikir iB ea^ly gratified by 
the weekly papers, I will omit it. 

Our boatswain (a kind of Robinson Crusoe), with 
three men, remaned six weeks on an island, and lived 
on the birds, pigs, &c., he shot They had four dogs 
with them, which the boatswain always described as 
two bull-dogs, a sheep-d(^, and a pig-hound. On one 
occasion he shot one of the dogs. He told some of the 
officers, in the most mournful way, " I shot him. Sir, 
but I brought him alive to the house, and sewed his 
belly up with palm and needle, but I found him dead 
in the morning, Sir;" quite surprised at the poor 
animal's death after his sui^ery. 

The whole af^r was a &ilure : the most successful 
trips were, on the passage out in one of the ships, in 
the Mozambique, and the other to the Sea of Okotskj 
near Behring's Straits ; one vessel, while we were 
there, came back, after four months' cruise, with but 
40 barrpls. A party of 14 bands went in the ' Lord 
Duncan ' to the Macqnarie Islands, leaving the ship 
on the 5th December 1851. A Tessel, the ' Couot«s8 
of Minto,' looking for guano, was totally wrecked as 
the ' Duncan' was going in. It is not probable that 
any vessel had been there before for years ; and it was 
a providential afikir that the ' Dxmcan' was going in, 
as otherwise they might have starved, and never more 
been heard ot The ' Duncaa ' took her hands away, 
and lefLthe party of 14. 
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Their Jog U headed : — 

"Qephftuting partf frtns Port Rosa to Macquarie Island, 

from 0th December 1851, to 6th April 1802," 
The log shows a snccesdon of fearful veatber. 
" 14 Dec — Wind turned boat over, and stove her. 
"SOMftToh. — Wind from N.E. From the time we came 
down from the south end (7 February) with the boats, 
np to the present time, we have not had one fine day, 
for it has been Uowing from all quarters, and raining 
or hailing all daj and all night, and we have not seen 
anything lately. 
"A ship was seen 30 December." 
During the time they were at the KacquarieB they 
kiUed— 

"147 Sea Elephants, 
1 pod of Elephant^ 
3 Sea Leopards ;" 
the most in one day being 27, 17, 13, 10, &c. ; many 
days they could do nothing. 

All the oil produced was left, as the following ex- 
tract fihowB : — 
"5 April — Aboard the barque 'Brisk.' As there has b«en 
one boat's orew aboard the ship 13 days, and there has 
been no ohanoe of getting the oil ot^ and there does 
not seem any probabiUty of being able to get it off at 
present, all hands agreed to leave it till a fiiture period." 

i7 tuns, butta i ■,. . i, .. ■, , i i. i 

6 casks, 300 gaUons 1°'^}'^ ^"^ »^"''* " elephants 
1 „ 300 „ i ^''*'^- 
TUs joarnal gives some idea of the weather at the 
Macquaries. 

The oil was eTentoally got in 1S53. 
One ught, July 24th, a lai^e iron anchor, on a 
peninsula close to the anchorage at Port Ross, was 
blown down by the force of the wind ; it could not have 
been hooked into the rock, for the rock is hard as 
adamant, and I should think unfit for Iniilding. 

Many whales were seen on several occauuns, but 
e2 
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the boata were never quick enoagh out, or else did not 
manage well, for there was only one taken during the 
Bettlement in the islands. 

Three horses were brought from Sydney, but were 
taken away at the breaking up of the establishment, 
without ever having been found of the slightest use, 
from the nature of the ground. Mosqaitos are very 
plentiful, and a great nuisance in the bwh. 

I believe the Aucklands have been thought of as a 
penal settlement ; but while the Falkland Islands are a 
BrilMi colony, I cannot conceive why the former 
should for a moment be preferred ; they are of no use, 
whereas the Falklands are in a part of the world where 
we have no colonies, and are in Uie high road of traffic, 
and afford in every way more inducements- 
There ie no doubt that in the Auckland islands, 
however (supposing the wish to exist to make use of 
them), cattle, sheep, and pigs could be pastured to a 
lai^e amount ; and they would (and will as it is, if not 
killed by the Maories) increase enormously. All the 
cows and ewes thai were killed, as we were leaving, 
had young alongside them, or were else in calf and 
lamb i and small quantities of very poor potatoes, cab- 
oages, turnip, beetroot, and spinach might be grown 
quite as well as at the Falklands ; but the want of 
gun, and excess of wind, will never permit farinaceous 
food (com of all kinds) to grow. Fire-wood to any 
amount is to be had ; and as it would be cleared away 
the ground might perhaps be drained, and made of 
use from its sloping and hilly nature. At the least, 
grass would grow on it, and some wood for use mig^ 
be got eight feet long ; but I doubt if any planks of 
greater length could be obtained : they are, althoo^ 
of such thickness and strength, so gnarled and bent, 
but splendid knees for ships could be got and made an 
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article of trade. The stone is ao exceedingly hard, it 
vould, I think, be difficult to build with. Water 
exists everywhere, and in many positions could be 
eaMIy brought into use for grinding imported com, &c., 
and in fact for e?erythiDg that water-power would be 
wanted for. Wharves could be built at many places 
with ease, 

A ship would have to be constantly employed, as is 
now the case at Norfolk Island, to bring supplies of all 
articles, which might be purchased at Wellington, New 
Zealand, fer the present The wool and tallow could 
be exported ; constant supplies of stores, wood, and 
water, kept ready for vessels requiring them, the 
vessels being under proper surveillance, to prevent the 
escape of prisoners. No prisoners could escape in 
boaU, from the distance to any land and the dangerous 
nature of boating there. The freed convicts would, if 
they wished, be granted land, or could find their way 
to other colonies, which would be an inducement to 
them to behave well ; and till houses were built, a 
prison-ship could be laahed to the small peninsula (an 
island at high water), close to the flagstaff station of 
the settlement lliere are convenient separations 
by islands for female prisoners ; while the well-con- 
ducted and ajqiroved might be allowed and encouraged 
to marry and live where they like on the islands. 
Sailing-boats should not be allowed, but all water 
duty done in whale boats. Although there is con- 
stant nun and wind, and most unpleasant weather, yet 
the climate is extremely healthy, as the thriving 
sjqfiearance of the men, women, and children, and the 
increase of cattle, fully testify, and as the herbage 
B[Hin{^ng up rapidly in all directions in June (mid- 
,winter) would lead one to suppose ; but the latter is 
DO criterion, for it grows orjy to be stunted by the 
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winda. But indeed it is ridiculous to be looking fttr 
places to send our criminals to. These islands and 
others could only be the Norfolk Idand of a large 
penal station, if we continue sending our prisoners 
away from home at such a rate as heretofore. Educa- 
tion and emigration will decrease wonderfully the 
numbers of our prisoners ; and let us hope they will 
be tried, and reformatory punishments used, instead of 
treating them better than our paupers, sending them 
out nearly in the condition of free emigrants. (This 
is gradually being the case — 1854.) 

While we were at ^e Aucklands in July 1852, 
there were on the islands — 

133 Cre» of ' FantSme,' 
4 Merchant BeameD, pritoners on boud her, 
40 Cr«w of merchant veggeU in port, 
S6 Men, 
22 Women, 
84 Children, 
SO Mtu)ri Men, 
17 „ Women, 
10 „ Children. 



On the 5th August, having seen the buildings broken 
Mf, and shipped the men, women, and children on board 
the company's vessels, and the vessels fairly at sea, we 
weighed aiHl left these miserable islands. The Maories 
applied for a passage to New Zealand in the *Fantomej' 
but were refused. One white man voluntarily remuned 
to take charge of the few stores left, and to try to 
procure seal oil, with a hatch-boat under hia care, and 
a number of cattle and sheep on the islands. And he 
hoisted the British flag as we sailed out. 

Annexed is the wind and weather journal of the 
Auckland Islands, from 8th May to 5th August, from 
the log of H.M.S. ' Fant3me.' 
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CHAPrER vm 

Hobftrton— Search for 'City of Melbourne* Steamer in Bass's 
Straits — Port PhUlip— Viciobia Settlement— Buckley, 
thirty-two Years amongst the Nativea — Geography — Mel- 
houme and Oeelcmg — I^oduce — Population — Beaoorces — 
Extraordinary Expenditure of PoUoe — Vine Cultivated — 
Stock — ImportB — Ezporte, 

We fouDd ourselrea at Hobarton again on the 11th 
of August, aad after getting stores od board, left 
OD the 21st, in search of a missing steamer. The 
screw, ' Uty of Melbourne,' had left Melbourne for 
Launceston a fortnight before, and nothing was heard 
t£ her ance ; and as several vesaela had been dismasted 
and otherwise injured, in an easterly gale in Bass's 
Straits, it was feared she inight be ashore, or in dis- 
tress. The Melbourne papers gave a number of 
Hobarton people's names on the passenger-list, in- 
cluding a large amount of publicans returning from the 
dig^ngs, to be present to get their licences renewed, 
and there was great anxiety about them in the city. 
One night, off the north-west coast of Tasmania, we saw 
a lire in-shote, and thinking it might be the steamer, 
we fired guns and rockets, and burnt blue-ligbts, &c., 
but found it to be a Hobarton whaler trying out at 
sea. At Franklin Bay, King's Island, we found on the 
beach a schooner's mainboom, burnt at the jams ; and 
at the Htraters' Island a ship's life-buoy ; but no news 
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of tbe Bteamer, and heard nothing of her UU we got to 
MelbooFDe, when we found she bad got aehore at 
another part of King's Island, her crew and paaseng^s 
b^ng all saved and at Hobarton : she was afterwards 
got off, and taken to Sydney, 

We found no inhabitants at the part of King's Island 
we landed at ; there was a Imt with a large number of 
kangaroo skins in it. 

We touched the ground without damage at Three 
Hununock Island, one of the Hunter ielee in Base's 
Straits. Here we found two savage-looking white men, 
of 40 and 50 years of age, with two native women. 
They lighted a. fire when we hove in sight, but put it 
out when our colours were hoisted. Our boat went 
armed ; and when the men were asked why they lighted 
the fire, they told us they took us for strangers : they 
said they bad no arms, but our boat's crsw heard the 
report of some muskets, and a sailing-cutter was seen 
in the offing, which made ofi' when she saw what we 
were. The old man stud be had squatted Uiere 28 
years ; but they were evidently not at ease, and perhaps 
were bushrangere settled there, to assist for money to 
get others across to the diggings ; they had a small 
bouse, and some cabbages and potatoes growing. We 
anchored in Port Phillip the Ist of September ; findbg 
several large emigrant ships at the Heads, waitii^ for 
pilots to Geelong and Williamstown (the port of Mel- 
bourne), Port Philip being the name for the whole , 
large bay, including Geelong and Melbourne. The 
leading bush, ^ven as a mark in the book of sailing 
directions, haa been burnt down, and a large wreck was 
on the east point 

The colony of Victoria— till 1851 the Port Phillip 
district of New South Wales, and often called Australia 
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Felix— is separated from the parent colony by the River 
Marray, and a line drawn from ita nearest point to the 
ses, to Cape Howe. Base's Straits wash all ite southern 
shores, and the Idlst degree separates it on tiie west 
from the colony of South Australia. 

In April 1803, Colonel Collins, of the Royal Marines, 
left England in H.M.S. ' Calcutta,' Capt^n Woodriff, 
to form a settlement at Porf Phillip, which had been 
disoorered the year before. The ' Calcutta,' with the 
* Ocean ' transport, ccnveying convicts and a body of 
marines, arrived early in October. The ecul was re- 
ported bad, the trees unfit for naval purposes (one of the 
objects of the settlement), and the water bad, and but ■ 
little of it. They landed, however, and in a few days 
had quarrels with the natives, attended with loss of life. 
The lieutenaDt-govemor's commisuoQ was read on 
the 17th November. The great difficulty fotmd in 
. getting good supplies of water induced them to ^ve 
up the settlement ; and in January 1804, the whole es- 
tablishment, consisting of the lieutenant-governor, 12 
cavil officers, 50 marines, 367 prisoners, and 12 women, 
with their stores, was taken to Hobarton, and nothing 
left at Port Phillip. The few convicts who had escaped 
were given up as dead from starvation, or supposed to 
be killed by the natives ; but, extraordinary to tell, one 
William Buckley, snrviVed, and in 1835, 32 years 
afterwards, was found by the new-comers. This man's 
life is so wonderful a one, that excuses will readily be 
granted for a short allusion to it : be is alive now 
(1852), and having been bom in 1780, is 72 years old. 
A narrative of his life has been written by a Mr- 
Morgan, an old Marine officer, at Hobarton, but 
it was difficult to get him to explain everything, 
Bs be conid neither read nor write, nor could he 
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epeak correctly when found. I have often eeen 
him; be is of great height, eiz feet five incheB, per- 
fectly upright, and a most extraordinary-looking man. 
For some military offence vhile in the 4th Foot, in 
which regiment he was wounded in Holland, he was 
transported in the ' Calcutta,' and after being three 
months at the settlement, escaped with three others, 
with the idea of walking to Sydney j one was. shot, oae 
killed by the natives, the other left, and gave himself 
up to the camp at Port Phillip, after several days wan- 
dering in the bush, and Buckley still persevered to get 
his freedom. For a time he wandered about the bosh, 
living on shellfish, a few herbs, and a scanty supply 
of water, seeing occaaionally, and hiding from the 
natives, till he was discovered by two of their women, 
who brought him to their tribe, and by them he would 
have beea de^atched, but for the following circum- 
stance : — one night he had found a spear stuck in a 
mound of earth, and he afterwards used it as a walking- 
stick* This stick had belonged to a man named Mur- 
rangnrk, and the natives believed that, when they died, 
they revisited the world as whites, and accordingly 
Buckley was taken to be this Murrangurk, from their 
seeing him with the spear they had put into the latter's 
grave ; he married a native woman ; was jilted by hie 
dark wife, and continued living a savage life in the 
bush, mixed up in all the natives' corroborees and fights 
till 1836. In that year the sbeepowners of Van 
Diemeo's Laud wanting more land for their sheep, and 
some whalers and escaped convicts having given an 
agreeable description of the land north of Bass's Straits, 
a few Tasmanian. settlers, a Mr. Batman, Messrs. 
Gellibrand and Hesse, went across ; and while endea- 
vouring to gaio the goodwill of the natives, were 
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astonished to find this white-looking ravage of ax feet 
five inches, covered with hair, and unable to Bpeak 
a word of his native langnage ; they saw bis initi^ on 
his arm, and took care of him, and at lost got bim to 
speak a little ; and he was afterwards of the greatest 
assistance to the new colonists, who procured his free 
pardoD, and he went to Uohartoo, and is now a most 
respectable married citizen, with a pension from the 
Government for his services in the new coltHiy of twelve 
pouTidt a-year ! 12/. a-year ibr the a^stance rendered 
by this man in first forming the settlement of what is 
now the richest colony in the world. Let us hope 
that this man, now past 70, may be better cared for 
the remainder of bis life. Since writing this, I hear 
Bnekley is dead, bat am not sure of the truth of the 
report. 

' The accounts of Batman and Glellibrand were bo 
favourable, that Tasmania, and afterwards New South 
Wales, sent out hosts of settlers mth their flocks. 
Greelong was built, — Melbourne followed, and the 
country continued increasing in wealth and import- 
ance till it was made a separate colony in 1851. 
The gold discovered there has broi^^ht out thousands 
on thousands of emigrants : and it is now indeed a 
wonderfiilly thriving country. 

Messrs Gellibrand and Hesee, while going, by land, 
from Geelong to Melbourne, in 1836, were deserted 
by llieir guide, and have never been heard of. 

The staple produce of Victoria is of course very like 
t]ai of New South Wales ; the climate is to the 
southward and therefore more temperate, and decidedly 
more bracing than its northern neighbour. While a 
dependency of New South Wales, it added largely to 
the revenues; and the capital, Sydney, reaped the 
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benefit of it. The Port Phillippiang did not approve of 
this, and wished to be separated; aod in failing to 
attain their wish, they adopted the novel plan of 
returning Earl Grey, the Secretary of State, membw of 
the le^lative council in Sydney for Melbourne. The 
Home GoTemmeut gave in, and the Port Phillip 
IMstrict became the colony of Victcnia, possessing an 
area of 62,720,000 acres, or 98,000 square miles. 

The colony is advanciiig at a more rapid pace than 
we can find in the world's history ; and the little 
beginning, in 1835, of a purchase by Batman and some 
Tasmanian adventurers of 100,000 acres in Port 
Phillip from the native chiels Jagajaga, Coollonluk. 
Bungary, YaJigan, Muwhip, and Nomarmalar— for 
20 blankets, 30 knives, 12 tomahawks, 12 Bcissors, 
50 handkerchiefs, 12 red shirts, 4 flannel jackets, . 
4 suits of clothes, 50 pounds of flour, with a similar 
tribute yearly — has risen to the golden colony of 
Victoria, producing, in 1 854, an estimated revenue of 
3,322,323/. sterling, being larger than that of many 
European States, and with a supposed population 
of 250,000, destined, in no lengthened vista of time, to 
be one of the Chrisdan nations of the south. 

It contains a coast-line of from 141° to 150" east, 
with the splendid harbours in Port Phillip ; Portland in 
the county of Normanhy, on tlie west extreme ; Port 
Albert, 120 miles east of Port Phillip ; Port Fmry, 30 
miles east of Portland. The two latter have great 
trade in cattle with Launceston, 150 miles distant, in 
Tasmania. The rivers and lakes are not of any 
importance, except the Murray, the great river of the . 
south, which has lately become of paramount impwt- 
ance, its navigability having been practically proved by 
a Capt. Cadell ; and its forming an inland water com- 
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munication with New South Wales and South Australia 
will be looked on, by-and-by, as a greater advantage 
to the colonies than their vast mineral wealth. It is 
more particularly referred to in the little descriptioaof 
the latter colony. 

The oolony is divided into 26 counties, all called by 
distingaigbed home names, the chief of which are Grant, 
Bourke, Dalhousie, Evelyn, Momington, Douilti, Nor- 
manby, Villiers, Talbot; and it has also district 
divisioDB, — Portland Bay, Western Port, Victoria 
Proper, each district containing several counties. The 
land is generally mountainous, some of it attainti^ a 
great height, portioDS on the eastera coast being viable 
20 leagues at sea. Tbese are part of the range called 
the Australian Alps. The Grampians, to the west- 
ward, are very lofty ; a parallel ridge running north 
and south. The Pyrenees are a magnificent range : 
Mount William is 4,500 feet high. The Alexandrine 
range, in the centre of the colony, is indented by 
valleys and creeks, in which the gold is found. The 
appearance of the countiy is magmficently pleasii^, 
amilar to the northern colony of New Sooth Wales : 
park-like pluns, wooded mountuns, in a few places 
impenetrable forests, with a delicious sontbem sky, 
make ooe always feel exhilarated. 

The chief towns are Melbourne, Geelong, Alberlon 
St Port Albert, Portland. 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, and the see of a 
bishop, coatfuned, in 1851, 23,000 people ; but «nce the 
gold discovery ithas varied. It is a handsome well-built 
city on the muddy rivulet Yarra Yarra, unnavigable for 
Vessels above Melbourne, and for large vessels not na- 
vigable at all. I'hey have to remain at Williamatown, 
seven miles below the wharves at Melbourne, and small 
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steamers ore constaatly runniDg between the city and 
Williamstown, for the shippiDg people, 

Melbourne bids feir to cut out Sydney as the metro- 
polis of the south. The assembly applied, in 1853, 
to the Home Government, that it might be made the 
seat of the supreme government, and got for answer 
from the Secretary for the Colonies that there was no 
iotentioD on the part of the Govemnient to form a 
supreme government at all. It is built along the 
banks of the river ; the Streets are broad, particularly 
Collins-street, and the houses are generaJly well-built 
of brick and stone. Prince's Bridge is a fine soUd 
stone construction, with but one arch across the river. 

There is a theatre royal well kept up. There 
are sever^ churches of all denominations, and a Roman 
cathedral, St. Xavter's, it being the see of a Roman 
Catholic as well as a Protestant Sishop. 

Melbourne has a lai^ number of charitable 
buildings and establishments. 

Ilie lunatic asylum contained 47 patients in 1850, 
at a cost to the treasury of the colony of 1,687^. ; aijid 
the colonial hospital, an excellent establishment, 
as«sted by the general treasury, in 1850, cost 300Z. 

The bmevolent asylum, and buildings for emigrants, 
are highly useful also; and there are agents of the 
Government Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
aoners at Melbourne, Geeloog, and Portland Bay. 

There are schools of all denominations ; and the 
Government in 1853 have advertised for the erection of 
buildings for the New Melbourne University, the plai» 
estimated for 100,000/. 

The denominational schools in 1850 were, with their 
Treasury annual grants — 
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England . 

Presbyterian 








694 
24S 
Hi 
390 
190 




National Schools 




173» 
1130 










fasM 


In 1851 there were at the Bchools of the Church of 


England- 




2fi08 cliildren. 

61 FPee ditto. 
656 WedeyBD. 
347 Independent 
l,iai Koman Catholic 





6,090 Children. 

Bnt tiiiB small item of 2,859/. was under the old 
system of centralization at Sydney. Private schcuEs 
of all deacriptioDB exist both at Gee long and 
Melbourne. 

Geelong is not far from Melbooroe, on the shores ot 
Port Phillip : it is the second town of importance. Its 
trade is equal to Melbourne, being a more ea»ly- 
approached port, and equally acces^ble from the 
gold-fields. The ships lie some distance off, bnt when 
the harbour is improved it will, perhaps, be more a 
place of trade than the capital ; it is well bnilt, and a 
railway is in course of conBtmction to Melbourne. 

Western Port, a little to the eastward, is a large 
indented bay, so called fixim being the first port west 
of the great southern point of Australia in Bass's 
Straits, Wilson's Promontory. It is very lai^, but 
has no good shelter, and but little water. 

Port Phillip, the great bay in which Melbourne and 
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GeeloDg are Eituated, bas a very narrow entrance, 
difficalt of access. While we were there one large ship 
got ashore, and our boats assisted to get her off. After 
passing the Darrow entrance, the land falls back on 
either side in the shape of a hom, the entrance being 
the ptHDt of it : it forms a lai^ bay, with an area of 
abont 900 square idiles'; but there are obstacles to 
navigation in it in the middle of the shoals ; Geelong 
being in the centre of the western side, and Port Phillip 
at the' head of the hay. 

Society is very like that at Sydney, but much more 
broken up by the influx of people, and the money- 
making mania of its people from the gold-fever. 

There is little use io mentioning the pncee in the 
dty when we were there, for they are always varying ; 
at one time the markets show a glut of one article And 
a scarcity of another ; and at another the reverse, and 
of course prices are influenced by this. 

In the government and management of civic affairs, 
a great similarity exists with Sydney, necessarily from 
the birth of the colony and its intimate relationship 
with New South Wales. 

Though 1 have said Victoria boasts of no great 
rivers except the Murray, yet it has numbers of 
streams and lakes, and a soil richer than tliat of New 
South Wales Sheep-runs form the great trait in the 
character of the colony ; and its exports of wool, 
tallow, &c., are larger than the elder colony. 

In 1850, 11,807 acres produced 236,140 bushels of 
wheat. 

Acres 1,318 32,956 bosbeb of barley. 

„ 2,26-2 G9.338 „ OaU. 

„ 1,129 1,893 tons of poUtoet. 

„ 6,641 9,9S1 „ of bKf. 
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In March 1 85 1, the colony oontaioed 77,345 souls. 
It ia now esfimated at 250,000. 

Ill the former year the proportions of the sexes was 
46,202 males, 31,143 females; now the number pf 
males is in a double ratio. 

We will allude to the gold in another chapter. 

Gipps' Land, at the eastern side of the colony 
bordering on New South Wales, is a land of moun- 
tains and rivere, with extensive open park-land, requiring 
no labour to get ready for immediate crops. 

Away from the mining operations, Victoria offers 
the most splendid field for the agriculturist and sheep 
and cattle owner ; for the latter there are vast oceans, 
I may say, of land w^ting their feeding : and as to 
the former, 28 bushels of wheat are often produced to 
the acre. Laing mentions a case of one acre yielding 
65 bushels. 

The miner will find his occupation required wher- 
ever he goes. Coal, copper, tin, lead, iron, freestone, 
and gold, in profusion, only await his tools to be brought 
into use. 

Labourers of all descriptions are earnestly looked 
for, and live better than their employers at home, if 
they refrain from one thing — drink, — the curse of the 
colonies. 

With reference to the enormous revenue — an extra- 
ordinary item to be expended from it must be noticed ; 
it is no less than nearly 1,000,000/. sterling for police 
and judicial expenses, being, to a popnlation of 250,000, 
four pounds per man. This is soperb, TTie Victoria 
people pay enough to keep convicts out of their colony, 
to keep Uiem in order in it, and to keep themselves 
from doing wrong. I see it stated in the ' Australian 
Gazette ' that the whole expenditure is larger than the 
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judicial and police expenses of FraDce, England, Ger- 
many, the United States, and a dozen or two of minor 
states all put together. 

Melbourne wages, in October 1853, were as fol- 
lows : — 

Harried oouplei, withoat &iuUies, per aiUKun, with ntiont, 
701. to 1002. 

Sbepherde, per annom, 35l. to 401. 

Wwters, per week, 20s. to 30s. 

Sheepshearera, 40<. per 100. 

GroomB, per annum, GDI. to TOI. 

Hatkeepen, per annum, S3l. to 35J. 

Cook'a-roate, per week, SI. to «. 

General usefdl Berrants, per annnm, with rationf, 701. to 751. 

Boltock-driTer*, with rationi, on farriu, per week, il, lOi. to Si. 
„ for roadB, per week, 2J. lOi. to 31. I0». 

Gardeners, per annnm, with rationB, TOj. to B0{. 

Carpenters, good, per day, 2S<. to 30t. 

Masons, per daj, SOi. to 35a. 

Wood-eplitters and fencere, per day, with rations, 15», 

Stockkeepers, per annum, 68i. to 761. 

Blacksmiths, 20s. to 25«. per daj. 

Farm labooren, good, weekly, with rations, 25t. to 3Ss. 

HoQghmen, per week, with rations, 30i. to 10*. 

Road labouren, per day. Si., wood, water, and tools. 

Seamen, 461. to SOI. for run to I.ondon. 
401. to 461. „ Calcatta. 
„ 402. „ Callao. 

„ Coasting, 91. to lol, per month. 

Female serrants, thorough, per annum, 251. to SBl, 

Hoosemaidi, per auuum, 202. to 30(. 

laundresses, „ SOi. to 40l. 

NarBemaidi, „ 202- to 261. 

Cooks, „ 351. to 50i. 

Rations conust of 10 lbs. of flour, 10 lbs. of meal, 
2 lbs. of sugar, and i lb. of tea weekly, with salt, &c. 
as required. 

At Geelong, wages were as follows : — 
Harried oonples for home stations, per annum, TOI. to 90J. 
„ „ out „ „ 601. to TOl. 

„ „ with two Socks „ 701. to 901. 
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Shepherds, per umam, 4(il. to 60/. 

Hutkeepen, „ iOl. 

General DSeful men for stations, per annuin, S9l. to T3j. 

Bollock-drivers for Btatioui, per aunujn, TOl. to lOOl. 

BuUock-driTen, pet week, ll. 10», to 21. 10*. 

„ „ on the road, 31. to «;. 

Sheareta, 30t. to 40i. per 100. 
General nsefol form-Berrants, per ireek, 80>. to iCt. 
Ploughmen, per week, 30*. to 45*. 
Bnsh carpenters, per week, .■Ku. to 60t. 
Cooks, male, single, at hotels, per annum. TOl. to 90l. 
Married conples for hotels, „ Ml. to lOOl. 

„ conntry hotels, per annnn, 60l. to 100/. 

Grooms, per annnm, 6Dl. to 80j. 
Sheepwashers, 2S». to 80s. per week. 

Good house carpenters, 25a. to 30*. per day, withoat rations. 
StonemasoDS, 30s. per day, without rations. 
Female servants— Laun dresses, per annum, 302. to 361. 
HODseniaids, per annum, 201. to 301. 
Thorough home servants, per annum, SSl. to SOl. 
Cooks, per annum, 301. to 40/. 

The vine is being cultivated in the colony, but the 
produce forms no item in its statiaticB. In 1849, 164 
acres, the whole of the land returned as cultivating the 
vine, produced 5,220 gallons of nine, and 515 gallons 
of brandy — the former of which is very good, and the 
latter execrable. 

The returns of 1851 gave the live stock as — 

6,032,733 sheep, 
21,219 horses, 
378,806 homed cattle, 
9,260 pigs; 

hut this muBt be taken as a mere approximation. 
" There were, in all, in that year, upwards of 50,000 
Hcres in cultivation. 

The imports in 1850 amounted to 744,925/. ; of 
which the estimated value of articles from Great 
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Britain was 599,784/- ; the chief articles of these from 
home were — ; 

Apparel . . . . £4S,086 



Cotton 


. 60,924 


Haberdashery . 


. 63,360 




. 43,908 


Beer . . . 


. 36,115 


Shine . 


. 40,000 



and the value of imports irom the British colonies 
amounted to about 100,0007. 

The exports were estimated at 1,041,7967. j of 
which were sent to Great Britain 952,538/., the chief 
items being — 

18,091,307 poimda of wool, Talued at £816,190 
89,788 owt. of tsllow, „ 133,863 

And $T,4dS sheep, and 9,287 were sent to British ci^oniea, valued 
at 20,000j. 

The estimated expenditure of Victoria for 1854 is 
4,000,000/. sterling. 

The total quantity of gold exported from Victoria, 
to the end of 1853, was 4,617,828 ounces, or nearly 
19,000,000/. sterling ! 

The colony, by its new constitudon, will be governed 
by a lieutenant-governor for the crown, a le^lative 
council, and house of assembly, both elective. 

The qualifications are to be — 

For the 25 members of the Upper House, to retirein rotation,— a free- 
hold of 10,OOoi. absolute value, or 1,0001. perannam. 
electors, a freehold of 1,0001. abiolute value, or lOOl. per 

„ a leaseholder paying ,3001. annual rent, with three 

„ squatters with 8,000 sheep or 1,000 cattle. 

„ All graduate! of British univerdUei, barristers, 

solicitors, medical practitioners, and n"'-'-* — 

of rdigion. 
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For the Lover Hodm, the Hoiue of Assemblj, of trienolal duraiion. 
Members 1,OOOJ. absolate value, or 1001. umiial value. 
Electors, a freehold of lOOl. absolute, or lOj. atinuall; : a lease- 
holder paying lOf. per annum, and ponewed of licence to 
occupy crowu laud 12 mootbs. 

The colony has qo defencee whatever. And now, 
in war-time, if a single Rus^an frigate can escape our 
cruisers, and get to Melbourne, sbe can take what she 
wants easily. The gBirison b nothing ; and the 
'Elecbra,' 18, the only man-of-war. But of conise 
this must be altered ; the colonists propose keeping the 
dep6t of gold 100 miles in the interior, and arming for 
their defence a few war-ateamers~a most excellent 
plan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sydney — Swedish Corvette ' Eugenie ' — New ZbalaitI) — Mana 
^Porirua — Dreadful Accident and Loss of Life — Wellington 
— TbronaAi— DeacriptioQ of Settlement of New Plymouth 
— Nelson — Description of Settlement — Wairoa — Waimea^ 
Croisillee— The Peloitis Biver— Queen Charlotte's Sound — 
Ship Cove of Captain Cook— Kapiti—IPeKin^OTi—Dif&cul^ 
of getting Information on New Zealand—The Hutt — Re- 
gatta and Bacee— Arrival at Sydney— Arrival at Auckland. 

Wk moored again in Sydney Cove, on the 16tli of 
September 1852, within a stone's throw from the 
steps under Fort Macquarie. We found people here 
getting very jealous of the rising importance of Victoria, 
and the wish of that colony to remove the seat of the 
general government to Melbourne. 

Our drummer one night, in a fit of madness, went 
overboard and was drowned ; and we buried him in 
the North-shore, the marines putHng a tombstone 
to his memory. 

The Swedish 36-gun frigate, ' Eugenie,' commanded 
by Captain Virgin, now the Swedish ambassador to 
our Court in London, paid Sydney a visit on her 
return from a scientific voyage round the world. The. 
officers appeared a very superior set of men ; all spoke 
English, and most of them had been in our service. 
Leaving Sydney, 2nd November, we got into Cook's 
Straits, dividing the two great islands of New 
Zealand, on the 8th ; and not being able to beat into 
Port Nicholson, the harbour of Wellington, against a 
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etrong gale, anchored uoder Maua Island, with no one 
on it but an old deformed Maori woman, and a white 
boy. This island was a favourite residence of Bange> 
haeta, an old war chief, and is a miserable spot, with 
no trees on it, and no shooting. The wind invariably 
blowing through the strait, one way or the other, 
destroys the young trees ; but numbers of sheep and 
goats depasture on the hill. We supplied ourselves 
with sufficient quantities of cheap and fine poultry ; 
turkeys six for a pound ; ducks, fowls, and eggs, pro- 
portionately cheap, and pigs fed on milk and potatoes ; 
besides excellent cream and butter. The soil of this 
island is very rich, and, if druned and fenced from the 
wind, would produce anything. It aflbrds excellent 
anchorage for vessels unable to get into Port Nicholson. 
Epi (meaning deformed), the old Maori woman, was 
out of tobacco, and we won her heart by giving her 
some ; and she would always hand out some bread and 
butter and milk in our trips ashore. 

A dreadful occurrence, which deprived us of a mess- 
mate and fiis ship-mates, took place while we were 
here. 

On the main opposite Mana there is a settlement 
called Porirua, at which place we lauded the mail for 
Wellington, to go by land 17 miles. Wbile the boat 
with the letter-bags was ashore, application was made 
for the surgeon to look at a sick man, there being no 
tuedical man nearer than Wellington ; and poor Dr. 
Bent, our excellent messmate, volunteered to go. The 
galley, with the captun, Dr. Bent, the carpenter and 
two of his men (who went ashore to get a spar for the 
nuuntopsful-yard), and the crew of five men, started 
from the ship at 9 am., Thursday, lltii November, 
for Porirua. 
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Tbe boat not returning on Sunday, and faearing 
nothing of the party, we concluded die officers bad 
gone to Wellington by land, while the carpenters and 
crew were cutting down the tree and preparing the 
spar. The master, however, thought it as well to go 
and Bee, and got a boat's crew in a small Hobarton 
harbour-boat we had, and left the ship. I was on the 
point of going, but tor some cause (as I thought with- 
out any reason) tbe commanding officer made some 
objection, and 1 was obliged to remain, thereby, by 
God's mercy, being saved from drowning. On Monday 
morning the carpenter came on board with four men in 
tlie second boat ; and, like a thunderbolt, the horrid 
shock came on us, that our messmate, Dr. Bent> and 
six men, were drowned. The galley shipped a sea 
about an hour after leaving the ship on Thursday ; the 
sail was lowered by order, to bail out, but a second 
filled her ; the sail was then hoisted, to send her as 
close to the shore as possible, the wind being on-shore ; 
but a third roller turned her over, and all bands were 
in the water. Poor' Bent, with others, got on thi 
bottom of the boat, was twice washed off, and then 
kept himself up about ten minutes with a small 
American bucket he took with him : he was drifting 
gradually ashore, appeared perfectly collected, never 
spoke or showed ^gns of Irigfat, but was seen to go 
down without an effort: he could not swim. Some 
got ashore on oars, another on the gangboard ; and one 
was found on the beach alive, but recollected nothing. 
Four were drowned besides Dr. Bent. This was not 
all ; when the jolly-boat was pulling in to make 
inquiries, near the same place, on the Sunday evening, 
in fine weather, she was lifted by a roller, the oars 
unshipped out of tbe rullocks, and the boat broach- 
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iDg-to, was turned over, and two of the crew were 
drowned. 

All those sayed were more or less iujured, and the 
master's life was saved by a Maori woman, he being 
thrown senseless on the rocks. A Hr. Tandy and 

this Maori woman behaved nobly ; and Mr, , 

the ma8t«r, rewarded the woman, and gave a hand- 
some tea-service to the settler, Mr. Tandy, as a 
token of esteem for bis character. The govemor-ki- 
chief, the colonel on the Btaff, and a military surgeon, 
were on the spot from Wellington, directly tbey heard 
it, to see that every assistance was rendered. 

This cast & gloom over the whole ship, and indeed 
on the* people of Wellington. Seven souls so suddenly 
brought before their Creator ; but oh 1 how the im- 
pression wears off. We certainly know not what a 
day may bring forth. I particularly have reason to 
thank a wondrously-merciful God tor His great mercy 
to one so undeservrng and ao unprepared to meet Him. 

One of the bodies was found on the l7th, and the 
captiun, myself, and a party went to Porirua to bury 
him. It was indeed a melancholy sight. Poor Myall I 
he was a spleodid young man about 22. None of us 
spoke ; one of our roughest men (his messmate), cried 
the while time like a child. It was a fearful sight to 
see him. All the people about Porirua came round 
us while we placed his body in the sandy burial-ground 
of the temporary barracks there, and the captiun read 
the Burial Service. 

We left Mana and anchored at Wellington, 20th 
November 1852 ; and onSaturday the 27th a messenger 
from Porirua informed us (according to our directions 
in such a case) that our messmate's body was found. 
We had it brought into Wellington, and buried with 
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military bononre in St. Paul's churchyard on the 28th, 
where an iiiBcription ie put up by his messmates. The 
whole of the officers of all departments of Government, 
tbe band of the 65th regiment, with every officer not 
on duty, and a great concourse of civilians, attend- 
ing to pay tbe last token of respect to the memory of 



Poor Bent — what high spirits be was in on leaving 
the sbip I He was our caterer ; a thorough gentleman, 
a most excellent messmate, and more beloved on board 
tban any other officer. As far as one can judge, he was 
tbe most prepared for death, although only thirty-four 
years of age ; and he was on a charitable service when 
taken from this world. 

The bar outrade this harbour is very treacherous: 
when we passed over it it was as smooth as a mill- 
pond, but tbe rollers soon get up with any breeze. 
When inside, Porinia is a lovely harbour. Fifty of 
the 65th regiment bad been quartered there, but 
earthquakes had so shaken their barracks that it was 
deemed prudent to leave- Tlie farms about are very 
pretty and English-like, and they have lots of horses 
and cattle- 
There is a safe landing-place directly opposite 
Mana when the bar is impassable, but it is a long way 
from the village. Porirua is to be the site of a new 
college for the natives, in connexion with that at 
Auckland, and a comprehensive plan for their edu- 
cation and amelioration is maturing. 

Stopping at Wellington a month, without expe- 
riencing any fatiguing amount of hospitality from tlie 
lamiliea, but a great deal of conviviality among the 
bachelor part of that community, we left on the 13th 
December for Taranaki and Nelson, at tbe request of 
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GoTernor Grey, to try and ioduce, but without suc- 
cess, tbe nominee members, Cutfield and Cautley, 
to come and do their duty in the council at Wel- 
lington. 

The holding grouud at Torauaki being -bad, and the 
anchorage exposed to the prevalent westerly winds, 
the ' Fantome ' stood off and on while communicating. 
The surf was generally so high that we did not get out 
our boats, but made use of the large Government 
whale-boat. The best anchorage is close to three 
rocks, called the Sugar Loaves, from their conical 
shapes. While vessels are discharging and taking in 
cargoes here, a pilot has always charge, and they often 
have to slip in the middle of their work and return 
when the wind shifts. 

Government boats, larger than, but something like a 
Ryde wherry, are used for the purpose, at a small 
chaise per ton. The country ia beautiful, with a fine 
agricultural slope from the mountain to the sea. 
Mount Egmont, eight thousand feet high, being close to, 
towering above, with its peaked top, evidently seen to 
be a crater. 

Taranaki, the native name of New Plymouth, and 
still so called in the colony, is in 174° east long, and 
39° north lat., at the entrance of Cook's Straits, and 
is one of the new provinces of the colony. It boasts a 
most delightful climate, better than most parts of New 
Zealand : the scenery is superb from the sea — Mount 
Egmont being one of the most majestic peaks in the 
world. 

The population of the little settlement dignified as a 
province is about 2,200, exclusive of Maories, who 
number about as many as the whites in the i 
native pahs and settlements of the province— 
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649 were 4tT 
,, 1,044 
,, 1,501 
,, 3,488 
AndtoSept. 1863 ,, 3,346 

The 8oil 18 generally of that rich volcanic nature 
found at the foot of yolcaooe^ and produces immense 
crops ; it is nearly all, however, eoyered with wood, 
bush, or fern. All the grains produce large crops ; as 
much as sixty bushels of wheat have been produced 
Irom one acre. All the vegetables grown in England 
thrive luxuriously here, and altogether this settlement is 
a promising agricultural one, with one serious draw- 
back — it has no harbour, and its roadstead is unsafe. 
As a truthful description of first impressions, I cannot 
do better than give a letter Irom the * Australian and 
New Zealand Gazette ' : — 

" New Plymouth. 
{Extract from a recait letter.) 

" Henui, near New Ptymoutfa, Naw Zealand, 
" Oct. Uth, 1853. 

" Mt DEAB , 

" On the 17th September, at daybreak, land was 
first seen, after a quick and prosperous voyage of 
eighty-nine days from the Downs, and at ten p. m., we 
anchored at New Plymouth ; all day we could see 
Mount Egmont, capped with snow, and indeed it was 
a most magnificent sight. The ' Joseph Fleteher ' was 
not expected so soon, and some people thought it was 
the brig ' Velox ' that had been obliged to slip her 
anchor and put out to sea, and some thought it was a 
man-of-war, it being so late before we anchored. 
Mr. Vickers, Messrs. Willis and Co.'s agent here, had 
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gon6 home, and wben the pilot came on board, he 
said Mr. Vickers would come on board by the first 
boat the next momuig, which he did, and Captain 
Foster, with several of the passengers and ourselves, 
came on shore. The ship has gone on to Auckland, 
where she will probably stay about six weeks or two 
months. 

" For the first week or two we stopped at the ' Ship ' 
hotel, as we could not find a house to live in ; but at 
last we found our present abode at Henui, about two 
miles from the town of New Plymouth : it is a little 
thatched cottage. The houses are no better than 
labourers' cottages in England, are neither wind nor 
watertight, and swarm with a kind of cockroach, 
which, if you happen to touch, emits a most horrible 
smell, and for about twenty minutes the place is quite 
unbearable: they live under the shingles and in the 
thatch, and are the greatest pests of the place. We 
cannot get any land at present, for when a ship comes 
in everything jumps up in price, and land when 

cleared is very expensive. advises us to wait for 

a short time ; for when the Governor comes the na- 
tives are expected to sell some more land, and that 
will be in about three months, and then you can pur- 
chase some of the Government agent at from 5*. 
to 10s. per acre ; but it requires an imnienBe deal of 
labour to dear the bash land, it is so heavily tim- 
bered. The roads are execrable ; bullock-carts are 
the only means of conveyance ; the horses are of a 
very light breed ; there are no heavy cart-horses in the 
place, and farm work is all done by bullooks. 
• • • • 

" The Maoriea are very fond of horses and bullocks ; 
they will give 20/. for a colt three months old, but 
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cowa ^bey do not like On account of the trouble. Tbe 
natJTes are rapidly decreasing in nambere: great 
many die of conaumptJon since the introduction of the 
blanket, which Bometimes they wear, and when too hot 
throw off. When they go into their huts, they will shot 
up the door, light a fire, and remain inside until 
almost suffocated with smoke and bathed in perspira- 
tion, and then rush outside in the cold night air until 
cool enough, and then go in again : in consequence, 
nearly all bare coughs. They seldom have more than 
two children, and are fiilly aware they are decreasing. 
The men are a fine race of people, and tattooing is 
going very much out of fashion ; you do not see any 
of their children tattooed, but the women have an ugly 
practice of dyeing their lips blue. 

" The bush grows very luxuriantly, but has a 
gloomy and dark appearance ; all the trees are ever- 
greens. The soil is very fertile, being a rich black 
mould, and clover seems to grow spontaneously. 
There is plenty of excellent water, and, 1 believe, 
abimdance of fish ; the Maories bring about some for 
sale, but it isi generally very dear. 

■ • m - 9 

"The usual dress of Europeans here is a blue 
sei^ shirt, with a belt round the waist, and corduroy 
trousers : a few of the natives in the town dress like 
that too ; and tiie women are dressed in gay-coloured 
dresses, generally pink or blue, with flounces up to the 
wmst, and a shawl wrapped round their shoulders, 
bareheaded and barefooted ; their dresses are twilled 
roundabouts. Men, women, and children, are ex- 
cessively fond of smoking; but no person is allowed to 
sell them spirits under a penalty of bl. 

" Provisions are very dear : bread is lid. the 4-lb. 
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loaf; candles, \t, per lb.; sugar, Is- ditto; soap, 7d. 
ditto ; meat, 6<^ ditto. Faruitore is also very dear ; 
French bedsteads being 21. 5s. each, and iron bed- 
steads, wide enougb for ooly one person, 21, 2s. 

"About seventy of tbe passengers per 'Joseph 
Fletcher' have stayed here, tbe rest have gone on to 

Auckland ; and says that one hundred persons 

have come here within the last two months. There 
are about two thousand white people in and about 
New Plymouth, and about three thousand natives. 
Pork is the preruling food in the bush ; fresh pork for 
one week, and salt pork for the next three, and tb^ 
another pig is killed. The mutton is very good 
indeed; so is the beef; it is not qmte so fat as in 
England, for the cattle are not put up to fat as in 
England, but are shot without any trouble of giving 
them oilcake, as at home. I have only seen two 
geese ; tiiey are not liked, as cattle will not feed 
where geese are kept. Turkeys are dear, being 9>. 
a-piece. Fowls and ducks thrive, remarkably well ; 
eggs, from dd. to Is. a-dozen. The butter is I^. 'Ad, 
per lb. Washing is dear. Tbe climate is delightful, 
and the air very soft and clear. The face of the 
country is very broken ; I do not think I have seen an 
acre of perfectly level land ; it is all hill and dale ; 
some places are very steep indeed, where sheep only 
will feed. There are a great many swamps, and you 

would laugh to see Miss and , up to their 

knees in swamp, picking the 6nest watercresses I ever 
saw, and yet they do not take cold. A pair of bul- 
locks is worth from 60/. to 60i, and they work in 
teams of two, four, and sometimes dx. Mount 
Egmont is a magnificent sight. The natives have a 
great dread of going up, but a man last summer went 
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up to the top; he etad the very top was not lat^ 
enough to allow him to place both his feet on it, and 
his fingers were worn to the bone in climbing up ; he 
saw several apteryxea on the monntain, and it took 
him a fortnight to do it. Labour is very dear: 
carpenters get 7«. a-day, and one of our steerage 
passengers has gone to a saw-mill at 30s. a-week ; 
jarm labourers get 12c. a-week, with board and 
lodjpng. 

*' The country is very beautiful, and I could sketcli 
many exquisite bits of scenery. One day I went 
down to the little river Henui, and could not help 
sitting down to adnure the beautiful little stream 
winding through the hills, and large branches of trees 
lying in it that have been brought down from the 
mouDtaiuB in a fresh. There are about one hundred 
and forty- eight different species of fern, and the tree- 
fern has a very beautiful appearance ; it grows in 
gullies and swamps, from thirty to fifty feet in height, 
and then a bunch of very graceful-looking leavea bang 
over at the top. The beach has rather a dreary 
appearance, as it is all iron-saud, and there are plenty 
of very small crabs to be found on it. There are also 
wild ducks to be had ; one man the other day shot 
four ; there are also seagulls, and a kind of connorant. 
I like the settlement very much indeed, but at present 

does not ; but when we get settled on a farm, 

and get plenty of stock, she will like it better. There 
is no village between this and Auckl^id, a distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles, and in parts there are 
no roads, only a narrow footpath ; and the Maori wlio 
carries the mail-bag has in one part to drag himself by 
a rope up a rock many feet high. 
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The town is bailt on a slope from the beach, and 
has its scattered buildings — a granite-built church, 
meeting-houses, inns, &c, ; but at present is too small 
to require notice, the only feature of the province being 
its apparent great superiority of soil, &c., for agricul- 
tural purposes. Prices are nearly the same as in the 
other New Zealand settlements ; wheat, 8*. ; oats, 
7s. Qd. the bushel; beef and mutton, 6^d, the lb.; 
butter, Is. Id. ; eggs, Is. 3d. the dozen ; potatoes, bl. 
the ton. The climate is so dry and healthy, that one 
settler writes that there is something in the air you can- 
not describe ; you are fit for working, jumping, laugh- 
ing, talking, playing, shooting, fishing, rowing, and, in 
fact, eveiything you can think of. 

We were visiting the various Settlements about 
Cook's Straits during December 1852 ; January and 
February 1853, Nelson, Wellington, Croixilles, Kapiti, 
and Queen Charlotte's Sound. 

While at Nelson, two of us were by accident left 
behind from the ship, she having sailed for Croixilles. 
We were without linen, &c., but owing to the great 
kindness of that jolly specimen of a colonial innkeeper, 
Ross, we wanted nothing at his hotel, the Wakatu 
—it is the best hotel in New 2^1and. 

Nelson is built on a low delta, formed by the 
mountain streams, particularly one called by the Maori 
name of Wakatu. It is at the bottom of a deep bay 
called Blind Bay. The Boulder Bank, a long, narrow 
bar, stretches out from the main, and, running some 
miles parallel to it, forms the inner harbour, with a 
very narrow entrance, having a pinnacle rock, called 
The Arrow, thirty or forty feet above high water, in its 
centre ; by this the tide runs like a sluice. On one 
occasion we anchored outside, and rolled tremendously. 
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Close tp the town ie a very pretty little BuspeDaioii 
bridge orer a small stream, with lovely walks on each 
side. We here had a most delightful ride over 
decidedly the beat road in New Zealand ; passed the 
race-coune to the V^'aimea, a scattered village about 
twelre miles from Nelson, cm the river of the same 
name, having ridden through the village of BJdi- 
mond. 

Nelson is more like home tlian any of the New Zea- 
land settlements, the settlers' houses and cottages being 
so neat and comfco^ble in appearance, and the gardens 
filled with (berries, raspberries, and all kinds of fruits, 
and ornamented with fragrant roses, fiischiae, bulbs, 
&C, The Waimea district is very fertile. ITiere are 
some imported kangaroos on the hills, and one of the 
settlers has a pack of beagles for them. 

The Wairoa, the scene of the massacre of Wakefield 
and party, about a hundred miles distant, is a fine 
^eep-running country, and is in couBtant communica- 
tion with Nelson, and sheep are even driven as far 
as Canterbury settlement, through a wild, mountain- 
ous country. I saw a Mr. Dashwood there who had . 
travelled tiiis joamey. Bullocks are used to draw 
the carts and draye, and have to cross several rivers 
— some very dangerous. There are very few natives 
in Nelson. We shot numbers of rabbits on an island 
off the Waimea. 

On our second visit we anchored in a little cove 
right iudide the Waimea river, touching tlie ground as 
we got under weigh on leaving. The bearings of our 
anchorage were — Arrow Bock, N. E. by N, ; White 
Bluff, W. by N. 

Nelson is the quietest and most homely place, and I 
prefer it to any part of New Zealand. The people, 
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with Major RichmoDd (thun the Resident), were very 
kind and hospitable, 'fhere are do soldiers there, and 
but few police. The most promiDent building is the 
Protestant church, on a hill. There are likewise dis- 
senting chapels, beudes churches of Rome and Scotland. 

Our vessel was moored in a little cove, with just 
room enough to swing the ship, the beach close to us, 
being about four miles from tiie town. We used to 
bring tethers round the necks of our horses, and, 
leaving saddle, &c. on the ground, to make the animals 
Gust to bushes (called Scotchmen). When we landed, 
we would find everything safe, and, leaving the tether 
thercr would saddle, mount, and ride in. We never 
left any one to look out for them, and did not suSer 
from our want of caution. 

I^ere ia now plenty of land iu the Nelson province 
for sale, Government having purdiased all the land, 
except D'Urville Island, from the natives for 5000/ , 
all tiie newly-acquired land will be open for selec- 
tion at 10s. an acre. 

The exports of this little unpretending province, io 
1853 to 20th August, amounted to no less than 
28,577/. ; the imports, for the same period, to about 
15,000/. 

This province contains more good harbours tJian all 
the rest of New Zealand put together ; the whole of its 
northern coast b a succession of deep bays and long 
river harbours. The roads of this province are more 
creditable than the others. Firewood is im>ugfat from 
a long distance, and is very dear, which is a great 
drawback ; and is their own fault, for they do not much 
work the coals that exist in all directions in this pro- 
vince. The large prices given at Melbourne for agri- 
cultural produce have increased its value in the town. 
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and potatoes are now at 8/. the ton, with meat almost 
ad dear as at home, Gd. tbe lb. 

On Sunday night, the 26th December, a brother 

officer, G , and myself left Nelson in an open 

boat, at half-past ten, for Croixilles. It blew very 
hard, and we were near being swamped, but got under 
Pepin Island at one a.m. From eleven till balf'-paat one 
there was almost a total eclipse of the moon ; and 
although it waa blowing hard, it was a lovely night, 
and I never saw so many and bo brilliant falling stare. 
One came down in a curve, and broke into numbers of 
sparks that did not go out instantly ; it was like a 
falling rocket. We got to Croixilles at eight Aja., the 
boatman having been half frightened to death during 
the night by the weather. 

At Croixilles we shot numbers of ducks, four Para- 
dise ducks, pigeons, and the redbill, or oyster-catcher ; 
the latter took heavy shot, and were always in pairs ■■ 
they are capital eating. It is an excellent harbour, 
and is named fi*om the islets at tbe entrance forming a 
cross. Magnificent trees grow round the bay, and we 
got a spar for a mnintopsail-yard. We found here one 
of the specimens of the old white settlers, a man named 
M'Laren, who had evidently been a ship's carpenter, 
most probably of a whaler. He bad his Maori wife, 
and claimed the land ; hut from his fear of tbe natives, 
he clearly depends and imposes on them by means of 
his wife. 

There are several small settlements of natives at 
different Islets of the harbour ; and here for tbe first 
time I saw them eating taro, their pounded and baked 
fern-root— a horrible, indigestible, dirty-looking food. 
Ascending the hill at the head of the harbour, we 
opened out a splendid view of another harbour, or 
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indentation of the sea from Cook's Stnuts, called 
Pelorua harbour and river, from H.M. ship of that 
name having gone up and chastised some pahs that had 
annoyed our merchantmen. 

From the water in Croixilles harbour to the beach 
of the Felorus is not more than one mile and a half; 
but it is up one steep hill and down the other side, and 
very fatiguing. From the other bank of the Pelorua 
to another immense harbour. Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
is merely a dinding range with slopes on each aides of 
about aiz miles. \¥hat magnificent harbours, what 
facilities for trade, how favoured by nature, these 
islands are ! On the beach at Croixilles and in many 
places were numerous pieces of quartz ; and from the 
appearance of the land and direction of the hills, gold 
will be found ^ere ; there is also iron and coal about 
Croixilles, 

At Ship Cove, close to where Cook anchored in 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, is a snug little anchorage 
close to the bushes. A mis^onarj was here with the 
natives. All these harbours are full of splendid fish, 
and wood and water is everywhere to be had ; the 
whole coimtry, except just about Nelson, being thickly 
wooded, with millions uf pigeons. 

There is a description of fungus that grows through- 
out all New Zealand. It is of enormous size, some 
pieces two feet and a half in diameter, and six inches 
thick, of a beautiful white colour. It is a capital 
substitute for punk, catching fire instantly, and burn- 
ing surely and slowly; it can be got anywhere for 
nothing. 

While on the banks of the Oyerri, or Pelorus, we 
were disappointed by the native canoe b^ng stove and 
unfit to go up the river ; so, after making a meal of 
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die pigeons and oyster-catcbem we had shot, with some 
ehip's salt pork, &c. — and trving-to sleep, tfarougb 
incesBant rain all nigbt, in a small place that the 
Maories kept the canoe's sail under, and which let the 
water through everywliere, being only about sis feet 
square every way, and about three in height— we were 
compelled to give up our trip and return to Croixilles 
in the morning. During the niglit we felt a rather 
severe shock of an earthquake (1st Jan. 1853). The 
Pelorus, or Oyerri (native name), is navigable seventy 
miles from the heads in Cook's Straits forming its 
entrance. 

At Kapitj, or Entry Island, in the Straits opposite 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, we got wood and water. 
T^e island waa deeerted, with one empty honee in 
it. Numbers of goats and sheep were pasturing on 
the hills, all private property. It affords excellent 
anchorage when unable to get up the Straits, as well 
as Mana. 

Wellington is, after Auckland, the next town of 
importance in the New Zealand colonies. It is in 
Ut. 41° 30' S, on the shores of a large harbour called 
Port Nicholson, ic the narrowest part of Cqojs's Straits. 
The harbour is an excellent one ; but it requires good 
ground tackle, for it is nearly always blowing hard : it 
is completely land-locked, with high land In all direc- 
tions round, witli the exception of the Valley of the 
Hutt. 7'he appearance of the place impresses one 
much more favourably than Auckland. The town 
is built all along on hillocks and ravines, sloping down 
to the beach, with one or two levels, called Flats, and 
is very stra^ling. 

Her Majesty's 65th regiment of foot are quartered 
here, and tbeu- band plays in the season on Thomdoh 
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Flats. The officers kindly made ub members of their 
mess. Tlie mauntaiaous shores of the harbour are 
very much against its becoming a large city ; but the 
harbour may be the medium of exchange of produce, 
&.C, of a Ughly {^cultural country about Porirua, 
the Hutt, and the coast to Wanganui, there being do 
harbours to speak of there. The natives here are not 
so numerous as to the northward. Sir George Grey, 
Governor-in-chief — Mr. Eyre, the late New Zealand 
Company's lieut.-gOTemor of New Monster, called 
by the Maories the "hihapeni (sixpenny) governor," 
from having no power or duty — and Mr. Enderby, tiie 
ci-devant whale-fishery governor of the Auckland 
Islands — were all at Wellington, so that it boasted a 
large assortment of the representatives of royalty. I 
could get no assistance in New Zealand as to statistics 
and information about the colony. It was refused 
me, and, I believe, studiously withheld Iropi others ; 
for what reasons, I will not pretend to be certain. 
In the other colonies, every assistance was given 
courteously. 

We cannot say much of Wellington society, our 
eKj)erience of it not being overwhelming. From what 
little we saw, I should say it was rather free and easy, 
decidedly not so good as in the other New Zealand 
settlements. There were many bachelors' parties, and 
they were very convivial, the usual consequence of a 
want of proper tone in the married society. 1 had 
some reason to expect civility from both Governors ; 
but none of us had the slightest notice taken of our 
Galls. 

The river Eritonga, or Hutt, mns into the harbour 
about eight miles from Wellington, having flowed 
through an extremely rich delta. The road from the 
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town travels under precipices along the shore of tlie 
harbour, aod is occasionally obstructed by land slips, 
very dangerous for horses at night We dashed in an 
omnibus through several rivulets up to the horsea' 
knees. In one place, turning a sharp angle while 
galloping through the middle of a stream knee deep, 
on reaching the level land, the strong stockaded 
Maori pah of Epuna is seen ; the stockades are neg- 
lected now, but before their hard-earned knowledge 
of the effects of great guns, the natives considered it 
almost impregnable. On the river running through 
the centre of this alluvial level, are the seats of the 
Hon. Mr. Petre and some other gentlemen, with a 
church and a Romish and Dissenting chapels; the 
clergymen's, doctor's, and lawyer's houses ; a shop of 
each kind, a post-office, a good inn, and a number of 
farms : no two houses connected, but all at distances 
from each other. The river has a hideously ugly 
black bridge across it, with transverse beams; and 
under it the swollen muddy river runs very rapidly ; 
above is another and prettier bridge. The mount^ns, 
about seven miles higher up, enclose the river in a 
small space, forming themselves the almost perpen- 
dicular natural banks ; but it gradually widens, while 
the mountains diverge as it approaches the sea, and the 
land on each side of the river to the mountains is of 
the richest description, and produces splendid crops. 
It is anything but pretty or interesting in appear- 
ance, except to the easily-pleased minde of the 
Wellington people, who appear to think the«Hutt a 
Paradise — "Be sure you go to the Huttl" — "Oh, 
you must see the Hutt I" — ** So English-like I" This 
is truly ridiculous when alluding to a partly-drained 
swamp. The bouses are, again, all wooden, and any- 
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thing but Eaglisb-like ; and these, with the stomps of 
trees in the swampy, wooden primitive bridges, and 
careless fences, give it a shabby North American 
tinge. 

A [Tate naval] medical man practising here bad 
railed on us, and was liberal in his ofiere; but vhen 
we got to his place, he found it more pleasant to dine 
with U8 at the hotel ; and with his friend, the law 
practitioner of the place, we passed the evening at our 
hotel. 

There is a very good nursery garden at the Hutt, 
with plenty of plums, apples, raspberries, gooseberries, 
&c., and English flowers of every kind, roses, pinks, 
stocks, wallflowers, besides more rare and beautiful 
ones- 

I have no doubt high up the Hutt the scenery is 
magnificent ; but from the flat where the settlement is, 
we returned disappointed. 

There are several Roman Catholic priests at this 
little place, luid I believe some Roman Catholics of 
good English fiamilies resident. Mr. Petre has a 
chapltun living with him. 

The road to Porirua is pretty good ; carte and gigs 
go right up seventeen miles to the ferry. It is, how- 
ever, very mountainous : the scenery is superb. The 
view of the harbour and sea from a mountain path 
above the suburb of Eaiwara, is worth anything — the 
soil is luxuriant with palms, ferns, |and all the New 
Zealand trees, and they cover the ravines below the 
path in some places with most brilliant hues, while the 
hills are dotted with farmhouses, bams, hayricks, Ac ; 
and at intervals, on the roads, well-cleared patches of 
corn-land and grass, among which fine cattle, sheep, 
and horses, are seen grazing, the tinkling of their 
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bells reminding one of home. On the ddeB of the 
roads, in all directions, were little rills of delicious 
water, and loads of watercressee : we met very few 
natives on this road. ITie expanse of water on the 
Porirua side of the hills is very pretty, and as still as 
a garden pond, and one would little suppose such a 
danger as the bar existed at its entrance. ' 

On the 22nd of January, the anniversary of the 
arrival of the first settlers, a regatta and horse- 
races took place, and it was a holiday to every one- 
There were whale-boat, ballast-boat (a barge), and 
dingy races ; one of the latter, under sail, being 
capsized, but the two persons in her saved. 

An improniptu race of Maoti-bred horses, ridden 
by Maories, added much to the amusements of the 
day. The natives entered with great glee into the 
fun, and behaved very well ; one of them who rode 
was quite the jockeys-dressed completely in costume^ 
and evidently thought himself some one: they take 
great care of their horses. The horae-racing was 
followed by foot-races among the soldiers, our men 
and some Maories ; and it was really, altogether, a 
cheering scene — the natives so completely amalgamat- 
ing with their white brethren, and all looking healthy, 
cheerful, and free. 

The province of Wellington contains nearly 
11,000,000 acres, but of this only a small part is 
cultivated. Sowing takes place — ^^wheat in May to 
end of July, barley and oats the next three months, 
potatoes, August to February. The ret^l markets 
for November 1853 gave — best flour, SOI. a, ton ; 
Iffead, the 2-lb. loaf, 7rf. ; beef, 8rf. to 9rf. ; fowls, 
53. 6d a ptur ; ducks, 5a. ; geese, 5s. each ; turkey, 
10«. ; butter. It. id. per lb. ; salt fish, U. Hd. ; potatoes, 
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71. per ton ; eggs, Is. Gd. the dozen ; New Zealand 
cheese. Is. 2d. tbe lb. ; wheat, lis. the bushel ; barley, 
7s. ; oats, 10s. ; hay, 10/. the ton ; cows and bullocks, 
from 8/. to 10/. : labourers get from 4«. to 6s. a day, 
and natives, 3s. 

Leaving Queen Charlotte's Sound, 3rd February 
1853, we arrived in Farm Cove, Sydney, on the 14th, 
having been drifted by a southerly current sixty miles 
south of the heads, which took us forty-eight hours to 
get up against, the same thing happening, to all the 
merchant ships about the same time. H.M.S. 
* Herald ' arrived soon atler us. She is to survey the 
islands to the northward of Australia, and is ill 
adapted for such a service, being exceedingly low and 
cramped, and necessarily an unhealthy description of 
vessel for a hot climate ; but her little draught of 
water is ia her favour, as it allows her to approach the 
coral reefs of the Pacific. Her steam-tender, ' The 
Torch,' was left at St. Paul's Island, having been 
towed five thousand miles out by the ' Herald ;' she 
did not arrive in Sydney till some months after, and is 
hardly fit for the service she is employed on. On this 
viat we found prices very high. House-rwt eoormous, 
all the hotels crowded. Rring hardly to be got ; and 
labour not to be had. Meat, however, was still cheap, 
but tbe weather was so hot It would not keep a day ; 
ma^tots appearing so immediately, that they must he 
deposited alive by the flies, one would suppose. 

A Mr. Daly, from the Emerald island, was starring 
as an electro-biologist ; he is an extremely handsome 
Irishman, wiUi & splendid eye, iix>m. which, I suspect, 
his power over weaker minds originates. 

Leavii^^ Sydney, 7th March, we fouod ourselves at 
Auckland on the. 26th. Doting the many viMts to 
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this chief town of the New Zealand Islands, we met 
with great hospitality from the residents, and those 
best of fellows the officers of H.M. 58th regiment, who 
kindly made us honorary members of their mess, and 
for whom I shall ever retain feelings of the greatest 
respect and kindly rememhrance ; they all did their 
best to keep up brotherly feeling between the two 



Auckland is situated in lat 37° sonth, and 175' 
east long., on the south-west part of the Shouraka 
Gulf, in the middle of the eastern side of the northern 
island of New Zealand, called New Ulster ; and is on 
a narrow peninsula, which almost makes its aorthem 
and southern diviaons two separate islands, having on 
each side large harbours — one, Auckland, a magnifi- 
cent one, the other not as yet fully deyeloped, hut 
promising to be the resort of steamers from the Aus- 
tralian colonies. It is a very dirty, ill-huilt, wooden 
town, and is the chief garrrison of the colony, having 
a battery on Britomart Point, and loopholed walled 
barracks. 

It is a cathedral dty ; the bishop of New Zealand 
generally living at Bishop's Auckland, seven miles 
from town, on the Tamaki ; and his title will, in all 
probability, be Bishop of Auckland, when the diocese 
shall be divided. The metropolitan church, St Paul's, 
is built of wood, and is like a large ham with a wooden 
steeple on it, the roof supported by cross rafl^rs. The 
service was all delivered from the altar. 

This church was loopholed duiing the disturbances, 
and riflemen stationed in the steeple, who, had the 
town been attacked, could have done some daro^e, 
as it commanded Shortland Crescent and Prince's 
Street, with the entrance to the Commissariat stores. 
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roand which, on Britomart Point, are thrown en- 
trencliments. 

There is a signal-station on Mount Victoria, oppo- 
site the town, on the north shore of the Waitemata, 
the harbour of Auckland ; and from this you get a 
good view of the Shouraka Gulf, with its islands of 
Rangitdto and Tiritirimatanga, the entrance to the 
river Waikato or lliames, the college near the rivulet 
Tamaki, and the harbour and town of Auckland, with 
the wooden spire of St. Paul's church. Two seamen 
of H.M.S. 'Buffalo,' wrecked in New Zealand, lived 
here, married to two sisters, one of them having charge 
of the signal -station. Such chubby, healthy chil- 
dren as theirs I never saw ; the mother had just had 
twins— a- very common occurrence in New Zealand, 
two ladies in the small community having presented 
their husbands with a pair each just before this visit. 
The old signalman used his nautical privilege to gr()wl ; 
and when we were telling him how happy he ought to 
be at having left the service, and being so comfort- 
able, he complained of the slight trouble of having to 
get his provisions and wood from below the mountain ; 
and on our suggesting that his boys would soon do 
that for him, he said, " Yes, when I am under there,' 
pointing to the ground. "I should have begun to 
get them earlier ;" at which bis wife, a very pretty Irish 
woman, looked serious, thinking they had enough — 
two at the breasts, and surrounded with a red-faacd 
tribe of all sizes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Departure from Auckland — Ptissage in Colonial Brig ' Moa' — 
Jew PaBsenger — Sjdney— Australia — Geography ; Disco- 
very — New South WaUs — Exports — Imports — Products — 
Manufacturing Trade — Churdi and Education — Sydney 
UniverBity Charities — Sydney — Markets, Hotels, ic. — 
DoKUun. 

I LEFT Auckland 5th May in the colonial brig, 
' Moa,' txi full of passengers that I had (being last) 
to sleep on the deck of the cabin. The owners of this 
vessel are coining money. One of them carries on 
business at Sydney and the other at Auckland, and 
they take no freight, carrying only thrar own goods, 
working into each other's hands : the Sydney partner 
buying in Sydney, and sending, by ' Moa,' New South 
Wales produce, sheep, cattle, horses, &c., and snrplns 
dteap foreign articles there, to Auckland ; whence he 
receives, from his copartner in New Zealand, pigs, 
potatoes, pumpkins, vegetables of all kinds, com and 
hay, Sec., for the Sydney market. 

There is generally a motley collection in the cabins 
of these colonial vessels : one person who joined onr 
table was the servant of a gentleman I knew at Auck- 
land ; and we were lucky enough to be full when some 
natives wanted to come into the cabin, and pay calnn 
passage-money, 122. Nice companions, but a pleasing 
thing to see. 
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We were constantly feeding. Meab, 8 a.m., 12, 
2, 5, and 8 p.h., consisting always of rich pork (just 
killed on board), bad potatoes, and stinking butter, 
with wines and beer ad libitum ; plenty of .everything, 
but awiiilly coarse and dirty, from bad management. 
No bedding or towelling is supplied in tbeee vessels, 
whicb one would do well to remember ; on the trip from 
Sydney, the toujours pork is changed into toujours 
mutton. 

A very intelligent colonial whaling-captain was a 
fellow-passenger ; he laughed at the idea of the Auck- 
land Isles being a home for the crews of whalers as 
wholly untenable — at all events, till they a>e well- 
-peopled, cultivated, and producing good vegetables. 
WhaleiV men, not being generally the most moral 
people in the world, must have, for evident reasons, 
a town to fall back on for recreation after their severe 
solitary cruises. Captain Sargent had spent his life 
and made money in this service, and would be a good 
authority on the subject, being a very steady, sober 
man ; he is a thorough colonial whaler, and was never 
in England : he described the ambergris to be found 
occasionally, but not frequently, in the sperm whale, 
as a thick opaque substance in the excrement, 
mixed with little white particles like small parrot- 
beaks. These are the beaks of the cuttle-fish, an 
article of the huge animal's food. It is now, I be- 
lieve, only used as a perAmie in incense, and is very 
valuable ; it is a dirty-white re^nous wax, insoluble 
in water. 

Some days after leaving, a young gentleman (a kind 
of middy) of the New Zealand Government brig 
'Victoria' was found stowed away; he bad been 
refused a passage, not having the wherewithal to 
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pay for it, but managed it after all, and had, when 
found, to work for blB passage. The diggings-tempta- 
tion was too strong for him. 

There was also an intelligent money-making Jew on 
board, with whom I had some evenings' conversations ; 
and I regret to say, in my life I do not recollect 
before ever talking on any subject of itUerest (in one 
sense) with one before. Very little, I fear, is known 
by us in general of these people who live amongst us, 
and with whom we are mixed up. He did not reject 
the meat so constantly on the table, but complmned in 
private about it, and with very great reason ; and the 
owner being on board should have seen that his reli- 
gious scruples were not trifled with. He told me that 
but very few Jews now are religious men : they all 
look to their restoration to the land of their fathers, 
but do not fatigue themselves with over-anxiety as to 
the time ; and smd that, as they had civil and religious 
liberty now (in the Colonies no distinction being made), 
they felt themselves citizens of the country they were 
in. He disapproved of mixed marriages, and said 
they were generally unhappy. That in the intermar- 
riages fermed occasionally by some of the higher 
classes in Europe and elsewhere, the parties were by 
no means religious Jews, and that there was very tittle 
love ; they were marriages of convenience, for titles, 
money, &c-, and disapproved of by all good Jews. 
He had read the New Testament, and spoke highly 
of its morality, but disbelieved its main point, the 
advent of the Messiah of both Jews and Gentiles. 
Od my mentioning that I knew no Jews with names 
like his (Brown), he told me many families of Jews 
had names in common with Christians (Davis, Hart, 
&c.), but that each Jew had, iii addition, a Jewish name 
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gif en at the ceremony of their circumcision : this of 
coarse is^ well known, but many may be ignorant 
of it. 

The ' Moa ' anchored in Darling harbom-, Sydney, 
20tli May. 

During all our visits to. Sydney, we invariably met 
with the greatest kindness Irom nearly every one, and 
I may say that nothing took place that I did not see 
and participate in. From his Excellency the Go- 
vernor-general to the mayor of Sydney, we had 
invitations to every party that was worth going to. 
I had the honour of being, in my humble position, 
known to his Excellency in North America, and 
had sailed with his son-in-law, Captain Keith Stewart. 
I invariably found myself welcomed, and I hope this 
mention will not offend the courteous, popular, but 
firm Governor-general of the Australias. To his son, 
George FitzBoy, his private secretary, my best thanks 
are due for his courtesy and kindness in giving me 
every information, and acceea to books and doctunents. 
. Australia, the enormous island-continent of the 
south, was chiefly explored by Dutch navigators, and 
hence called New Holland : when first discovered is 
uncertain. Edels, Van Nuitz, Carpenter, all Dutch 
navigators of the early part of the seventeenth century, 
gave names to difierent parts — 'Carpentaria, Araheim 
Land, De Witt's Land, Edels* Land, &c. The first land 
discovered was called E^ndraght Laud, on the western 
coast, about 1616. Dampier was the first Englishman 
who coasted and made discoveries in 1687. Cook 
ascertained its separation from New Guinea by Torres 
Strtut, and took po^ession of the country about Botany 
Bay, in the name of the King of England, in 1770, 
Captain Fumeaux, R.N., rounded the continent, in- 
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eluding Van Diemen's Land, in 1773, and BasB, a 
sui^eon, B..N-, ia an open whaleboat from Sydney, 
fouDd a passage between the continent and the latter 
in 1798, the striuts bearing his name now; since 
which it has been rounded often^ and the greater part 
suireyed. The coast is well known; but far in 
the interior is to ns still a totally-unknown land ; and 
it may be feared that the want of water may be an 
insuperable barrier to its surrey and settlement 
Captain Cook, in 1770, spoke highly of Botany Bay, so 
called by Drs. Banks and Solaader from the numerous 
plants found there ; and when the British Govenunent 
were pressed to find some place to which to send their 
criminals, this place was iixed on ; and plans being 
matured, dx transports, with 828 male and female 
convicts, with three store-ships guarded by Her 
Majesty's ship ' Sirius,' with her tender the ' Supply,' 
with 212 marines, with 28 of their wives and 17 
children, left Spithead 13th May 1787, with orders 
to Captun Phillip, R.N., the goremor of the new 
penal colony, and Captain Hunter of the 'Sirins,' to 
proceed to Botany Bay, there to form the establish- 
ment. They arrived on the 3rd January 1788, but 
it did not answer. They searched for a better spot, 
and finding a magnificent harbour close-to, pitched on 
its banks, and it proved to be the harbour, the mouth 
of which Cook saw and took to be merely a small 
inlet, which he called Jacl^on, the name of the look- 
out-man who reported it from the masthead, since 
become the centre of enormous trade, the chief port of 
a wealthy and powerful country, and known through- 
out the globe as Fort Jackson. The town gradually 
built on its shores was called Sydney, after Lord 
Sydney, a minister of the day ; and the colony, then 
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extending from Cape York in ICP S. to 43"^ 99 S., 
and inland to 135° E., thus including Van IMemen's 
Land, Victoria, and a great part of South Australia — 
together with the whole eastern and north-eastern coast 
of the continent — was called New South Wales. The 
t)iree abore-mentioued parts of this once vast colony 
are now separate colonies. 

The whole continent, exclusive of Van Diemen's 
Land, extends from l(f S. to 39° S., and from 113° 
to 151° E., and contains, at present, the colonies of 
New South Wales, ^^ctoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, there heing land communication 
between all. All are in the temperate zone excepting 
the northern parts of New South Wales and Western 
Australia, some settlements in which tropical parts 
have hitherto been failures. 

Travels of discovery in the interior have been very 
unfortunate, and Jittle is known five hundred miles 
from the sea in any part. 

A military settlement attempted in Port Essington, 
in Torres Straits, was given up from the bad climate. 
Of all these vast colonies, I think I plead no unusual 
ignorance, when I confess that, as a boy at school, in 
1830, 1 knew nothing except as one vast Botany Bay, to 
which I might find my way should I commit any great 
Clime. 

In 1794 the white population of our tlien only 
colony on this great continent was but 4,414, with 
4,665 acres cleared, the cost of the prisoners for the 
yeaf being 161,101/. Now, with New Zealand and 
Tasmania (then unpeopled by whites), it must be very 
slightly under a million. 

The first public seal of the colony had the motto 
" Sc fortis Etruria crevit," with " Sigillum Nov. 
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Camb. AuBt" roand the Royal arms, and the first 
legislative council was held in 1889. It continued a 
penal colon; till 1843, when it was stopped, with the 
exception uf a few transportations to Moreton Bay (a 
northern part of the colony). Now convictism has hap- 
pily ceased for ever to all parts, and may be omitted as 
a subject of interest, merely mentioning that from 1 788 
to 1843, 55,000 BriliBh criminals were introdticed. 
There are now (January 1853) 3,085, whose sen- 
tences are unexpired, in New South Wales. 

New South Wales, possessing from north to south 
tropical and temperate climates, produces everyUiing 
necessary for man, and nearly all luxuries ; and when 
properly inhabited will be enabled to manufacture 
everything for herself. The chief feature, as in all the 
Australian colonies, is the vast extent of park-like and 
grassy land on which to depasture cattle and sheep. 

On the lat January 1851, the best returns to be 
obtained gave for New South Wales 7,250,000 sheep, 
ni,218horses, 1,360,159 horned cattle, 52,371 pigs; 
and, consequently, the chief exports were the pro- 
duce of the animals slaughtered. In 1850 the 
exports were, wool, 788,051/.; tallow I67,858t ; 
beef, pork, and preserved meats, 16,000/,; skins 
24,850/. ; hoofe, horns, bones, &c., 2,277/. Tallow 
128,000 cwts., wool 14,270,622 Ite., skins 1,531 tons, 
alt of which were sent to Great Britain, Whole 
value of the exports from the colony for the year was 
1,857,784/., of which 1,158,858/. was the value of 
articles the produce of the colony, including the 
fisheries (the oil firom which amounted to 592 tuns, 
equal to 28,804/.); and the estimated value of exports 
to Gre^at Britain in 1850 waa 1,023,225/. from Hew 
South Wales alone. 
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Coal, to the value of 15,0CO/., waa exported to the 
United States and the near colonies. 

The vine will be, no doubt, cultivated greatly by- 
and by. There were, in March 1851, 1,070 acres 
planted, which produced 111,085 gallons of wine and 
1,958 of brandy ; the brandy is not very good, but 
the wine is better than the bad Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines imported Iroin England. 

There are numbers of breweries; but the beers are 
not good, at least do not bear comparison with the 
English malt liquors, the imports of which, in 1850, 
amounted to 370,000 gallons, chiefly bottled beers, 
valued at 62,000/. 

There are also tobacco, cloth, soap, and woollen 
manufactories, besides sugar refineries, distilleries, 
and large tanneries, gas, glass, copper- smelting, hat 
and rope-making establishments, iron and brass foun- 
dries, &C. 

The timber trade employed a great number of men ; 
and wood was exported, in 1850, to the value of 
17,000/., to the colonies and United States, in the 
log, and cut up into shingles, &c., and in houses — a 
great part being to California. 

The value of oil exported has decreased gradually 
every year, partly from the largely-increasing con- 
sumpUon in the colony, and also from the decreasing 
number of vessels engaged in whaling visiting Sydney. 

live stock to the value of 44,293/. were also ex- 
ported (in this case including Fort Phillip), consisting 
of 831 horses, chiefly to India ; 6,785 horned cattle ; 
64,236 sheep, &c., to the colonies and United States. 

The gold exported from New South Wales, from 
the discovery to the end of 1853, amounted to 
1,625,325 ounces, or about 6,500,940/. 

q3 
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The estimated value of importe for 1850 amounted 
to 1,333,413/., of which I,070,5U/> were from Great 
Britain, the chief items for England being — 

Linena 14S,S04 

CottODB 95,392 

WoalleuB (their own wmd retomed mauafiuitiired) 91,593 

Beer and ale 61,997 

Oilman's itorei 34,632 

Haberdashery 69.4™ 

Hardware 74,484 

Apparel 67,270 

And the total exports exceeded the total imports by 
24,371/. 

There is an immense growing trade with India 
from all the Austrahan colonies, Manilla, and China ; 
and valuable cargoes of tea, dgars, rice, sugar, coffee, 
and spices are brought chiefly to Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, while horses are sent to India. 

Sandal-wood and beche-de-mer will, by-and-by, 
form articles of important trade to China ; carried 
on in the north coast and adjacent island in colonial 
yessela. 

The imports of tea, &c., in 1850 were — 

Biiaej. Helbomna. ToUiI. 

Itn. Ibi. Ita. 

Tea 1,117,275 732,824 1,849,099 

Sugar, raw . . . 15,912,621 6,668,180 22,581,101 

Ptppei and spices . 76,160 63,720 133,880 

The estimate of the revenue of 1853 gave 456,165/., 

being very nearly double that of 1851 ; the proceeds 

of gold Hcences, &c., being given at 100,000?. The 

actual gross reveaue for 1853 was 908,576/. 

The estimated census of New South Wales in 1852 
was — 

Males . . . 106,000 
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Nearly all the homed cattle proceeded from 
two bulls and five cons, brought out in 1787, which 
got adrift, and were found some time after much 
increased, at a place since called the Cow-pasture 
(Camden). A Mr. M'Arthur, one of the first 
settlers, wisely judging from the cattle being found 
there, that it was good pasturage, got a grant of 
the land; and from a few Merino sheep, be went 
to the trouble and expense to put on this land, 
have originated the vast flocks of the Australian 
colonies. 

The Church of England is the religion of the 
colony ; but it cannot be called a state religion, where 
no distinction whatever is made. Sydney is the see of 
a bishop of that Church ; and when we were there in 
1 8&3, the news of the death of Bishop Broughton had 
just arrived, and he must have been ^eatly respected, 
all classes seeming to regret the loss. He was the first 
bishop of Australia; and on the division of his diocese 
into the bishoprics of Newcastle and Melbourne, 
besides those of New Zealand, &c., his lordship took 
the title of Bishop of Sydney, and Metropolitan, not 
only of New South Wales, but of the Australian 
colonies, there being a bishop of New Zealand (soon, 
perhaps, to be two), one of Tasmania, and one of 
Adelaide. 

Colonial bishops are men of much more importance, 
and perhaps of taleiit, than their brethren at home, 
although not, perhaps, thought so by those who look 
to dignity and money. From Sydney as a centre the 
Church has spread, and is now wonderfully spreading, 
among the islands of the Pacific, from the trade pro- 
duced by the influx of Christians to the colonies, and 
from the indefatigable zeal of some of our colonial 
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bishops, to control and assist the ministere of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

la New South Wales the Government as^ all 
deuominations of religious creeds, in proportion to the 
population ; 28,000^ are set apart annually for this 
purpose ; and, for the future, an addition of 3,000^. to 
assist clergymen with incomes under 200/. 

Under the head of Education, the Sydney Uni- 
versity comes first ; and as I was present at its 
inauguratjou on the 11th October I85'J, I will en- 
deavour to describe the ceremony. It was a spectacle 
of the deepest interest, and one tiiat is not likely to be 
witnessed more than once in a life. 

At 1 F. sf. the Governor-general airired under a 
salute from the guard of honour of the Hth, with 
their band playing " God save the Queen ;" and was 
received by the officers of the new university, who 
ushered him to the seat of honour at the end of the 
long room, where a procession that had followed him 
formed a brilliant semicircle round his Excellency. 
The procession comusted of all the ofllcers of the uni- 
vereity, all doctors of the church, law, and medicine, 
members of all the colleges and universities of the 
United Kingdom in their academical robes, and the 
military and naval officers at Sydney. The Roman 
Catholic bisbop-«oadjutor, Dr. Davis, in full canon- 
icals (purple skullcap, red gloves, and episcopal ring 
outside the ^ove),inthe absence of the English bishop, 
the lamented Dr. Broughton, taking the seat of pre- 
cedence to the right of his Excellency. 

Fronting us was a large concourse of the ladies of 
ihe Sydney aristocracy, and behind them the room was 
crowded with spectators. 

The alumni, fourteen in number, were ushered in, 
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and iDtroduced by the principal, Dr. Woolley, to the 
vice-provost, Sir Charles NicholsoD, who opened the 
proceedings with a very impressive, elegant, and to 
the purpose, speech, which was followed by a truly 
eloquent address from Dr. Woolley, the first Friucip^ 
of the new university, who represented himself to be 
from University College, a. d. 872, the first-founded 
establishment of learning in Christendom, having 
been founded by King Alfred in that year. Both 
speakers alluded to the wonderfully-iDcreasing im- 
portance of these nearly-matured embryos of a mighty 
empire, and of the necessity of learning keeping 
pace with the vast mareh of wealth and power, as 
well as of the deep interest that must be awakened in 
all minds on the establishment of this school of learn- 
ifig on the plana of the celebrated Sisters of Science in 
older countries ; and the allu»ons to the difficult sub- 
ject of religion were by both consummately handled. 
It is the first university in the British empire purely 
educational, unmixed in the slightest degree with the- 
ology, there being no oath of religious faith required, 
no professors of theology, and no examinations on 
religious subjects. 

After these speeches, the Governor-general, in a short 
address, wished prosperity to the Sydney University, 
uid, after awelI-tim(Hi announcement of a new endow- 
ment by Mr. Wentworth, and a hope that others 
would follow this good example, all terminated. While 
one of the ofBcers was taking his seat after the 
procession, a jolly-looking pundit near us, without 
a seat, pointed to us to move back for him, saying 
jocosely, " Arma cedent Togs." This was indeed 
an interesting day ; and that the Sydney University 
may send men of Saxon blood into the world from the 
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soa&em bemiBphere, to enligbten it, is my most sin' 
cere wish. 

Ihe Church of England has already commenced 
subscriptions for colleges in connexion with the univer- 
sity; but money is required, and it would certainly 
be a good way for the charitably disposed to ezennse 
their generosity. 

As yet no building is commenced for the uniyersity, 
but the old Sydney College in Hyde Park is tem- 
porarily used. 

The university is endowed with 5,000/. a-year by 
Government : on account of the total absence of 
reli^ous education of any kind, no appointment of 
professors of history or mental philosophy has taken 
place ; an objection was even nused to the introduction 
of modem history iiito the academical course, but 
overruled by a majority. 

The year is tbe same as the university aiademical 
year, in three terms, and the students* course occu[nes 
three academical years of three terms each. Edu- 
cation is confiued to the Greek and Latin languages, 
with Greek and Latin history — one professor. 

Mathematics, pure and mixed — one professor. 

Experimental philosopby and chemistry — one pro- 
fessor. 

The academical costume is insisted on, witli its 
different distinctions. 

There are eighteen scholarships of 50/. a-year, and 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A. are given. 

A subscription for a testimonial to the lamented 
Bishop Broughton has been voted by the subscribers, 
to be laid out as the Broughton endowment of a 
scholarship in the univerdty. 

Having given an account of the inauguration, I 
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will give a description of the ceremony attending the 
awarding of prizes, &c., on the expiration of the first 
year, from the ' Australian and New Zealand Gazette.' 

" THE UNIVERSITY. 

" On the 10th October terminated the first academi- 
cal year of the existence of the university of Sydney. 
The ceremony of awarding prizes and scholarships, 
and admitting students to matriculation, was highly 
interesting, and attracted the attendance of a very 
large number of the most respectable and infiuential 
members of our community. At twelve o'clock, die 
senate met for the purpose of giving the prizes to the 
undei^raduates of the past year, who were the suc- 
cessful candidates in the several classes, and also to 
adult students who had passed their examination as 
matriculated members of the university. The Go- 
vernor-general was conducted into the hall by the 
vice-proTost, the honourable Sir Charles Nicholson, 
speaker of the legislative council ; and his Excellency 
and the members of the senate having taken the seats 
as^gned to them, the vice-provost said, that the 
objects of the meeting were to receive the report of 
the professional board for the past academical year ; 
to award prizes to those of the undei^aduates who 
had succeasfiiUy competed ; and hearing those students 
wlio had successfully passed their matriculation ex- 
amination during the present term. The Rev, Dr. 
Woolley, principal of tfie university, read the report, 
which was received with much applause. 

"The successful candidates for scholarships and prizes 
were then introduced by the professors to the vice- 
provost, who congratulated them on their success ; and 
Sir Charles Nicholson then delivered an address, con- 
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gratulating the senate aad tbe assembled meeting on 
the completion of tbe first academical year in the 
history of the Sydney University, aa an event which 
could hardly fail to be suggeBtive of many iiUerestJng 
inquiries and reflections. He said, that in taking a 
retrospective view of the events that had occurred 
during the past year, the narrative was necessarily 
confined to a few though important details. The 
subjects with which tbe attention of the senate had 
been occu]ned dnring the last twelve months bad 
neither been few nor unimportant. To lay the foun- 
dation of this great edifice upon the broadest pos^ble 
base — to establish a machinery which might realize 
tbe great and noble ends coiit«mplated in its establish- 
ment, had been the senate's earnest and constant aim. 
Its task had not, in many respects, been a light one, 
and it was not in tbe prominence of their results that 
the senate claimed the acknowledgment of its services. 
For tbe full development of all the purposes of such 
an institution, time was an indispensable element 
Such an institution must, to a great extent, and ind&- 
pendently of external agencies, create tbe means for 
its own growth and perpetuation, by its own esoteric 
powers silently elaborating, aad assimilating to itself 
all the elements of strength, and of an enduring form. 
Having reviewed at considerable length the proceed- 
ings of the last year, and adverted in warm terms to 
tbe ample and munificent endowments provided by the 
founders of Sydney University, Sir Charles Nicholson 
thus concluded : — ' It has, indeed, been urged by 
th(»e who regard vrith a cynical eye the nature and 
objects of our university, that tbe stimulus it provides 
in prizes and honours is disproportionately great 
Without attempting to satisfy scruples originating in 
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an ungeoerous and hostile spirit, it may not be Inap- 
propiiate to remark that . the slimuhis afforded by 
scholarships and other honorary rewards is likely to 
be beneficially felt over a much wider area than that 
included within the hnuts of these walls. la 'present- 
ing to the youth of this eommtuiity generally, a higher 
standard of scholastic training and higher incentives 
than those hitherto accorded to it, we think that we 
do not arrogate too much to ourselves in saying that 
we believe a superior tone will thus be given to educa- 
calion generally throughout the colony. That these 
aspirations may be fully realized will, I admit, depend 
greatly upon the conduct and future figure of those I 
am now more particularly addressing. It will only 
be by increasing aspirations after excellence that they 
will renderthe honours they attain no mean nor vulgar 
acquisition. Victory, in the contest where the number 
of competitors is small, may carry little weight, for 
success may be the consequence of our adversary's 
weakness rather than of our own prowess. When the 
cotmtless hosts of Asia bad again and again recoiled 
before the intrepid arm of Leonidaa and his heroic 
band, then did the Persian monarch know full well 
that numbers did not constitute strength. Let us 
reverse the apophthegm, and let it be our aim and 
ambition to show that, though our number be small, 
there are not a few among us worthy of a wider field, 
a more arduous contest, than that which awaits us.' 

" At the close of the vice-provost's address, the 
Governor-general rose and congratulated Sir Charles 
Nicboteon and the professors, on the successful opera- 
tions of the Sydney University during the first year of 
its existence ; and, amid cordial congratulatione from 
erery side, the proceedings terminated." 
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After the uniTereity there are numbers of different 
schools veil ordered, and the colonial treaBury in 1858 
was to pay for education to^ 

£. 
Protertaot orpban ichool, Ptnmstts . ■ 2,685 
Roman Catholic ditto ,, . . S,400 

Keeping tliem in repair T20 £. 

6,0OS 

Daumiaatioiutl Schooh : — 

Chorcb of Engluid 5,464 

Preibjterian 1,051 

Wetleyan 579 

RomaD Catholic - 3,366 



10,610 

National Khooli 7,000 

Total for EdtiCAtion . . . £S3,G1S 

There are also private schools of all kinds in the 
various towns, with many univer»ty men at their 
heads ; and it is doubtful whether as good an education 
cannot now be had at Sydney as in England, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the large English establishments 
— Eton, Rugby, Westminster, Harrow, &a, the pres- 
tige of which Bchoola will always bring the best men 
as their principals. 

Sydney has a number of most excellent charitable 
estabhshments- There are lunatic asylums at Para- 
matta and Tarbar Creek, which admitted, in 1850, 
196 males and 94 females, at an expense to the colonial 
treasury of 7,200/. ; and 10,000/. from the same quarter 
are divided between colonial hospitals — the Sydney 
infirmary, benevolent society, asylum for destitute 
children, &o., — all on condition of certain sums being 
raised by private contribution: and societies of all 
kinds exist for the beuefit of the poor and distressed, 
besides penitentiaries and reformatory eatabHshments. 
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Neither Sydney, nor any one of the cities or towns 
ID the whole vast extent of the British Australauan 
colonies, is at all defended, and one Russian frigate, 
towed in by a steamer, might plmider Sydney and 
Melbourne at ease. Now that the Russian war has 
made them think of doing something for themselves, 
they are erecting a fort at the entrance of the harbour. 
It is very odd, but we English are never satisfied with 
the extent of our possessions ; although we poeseBS 
such vast territory, the Sydney people are complaining 
that the French have taken possession of New Cale- 
donia. It is an advantage rather: we have enough 
land, and the Australians will have plenty to do with- 
out commencing to colonize themselves. They talk 
of the French becoming our enemies ; but should this 
happen, their holding New Caledonia cannot biirt the 
Australian colonies so far to the south. 

The council of New South Wales, wishing to have 
their dty defended, appUed to the Home Govern- 
ment, but the Colonial Secretary answered them that 
they must do it themselves — Jamaica did it — aod 
they as well as Jamaica had control of their money 
matters, and could protect themselves, but would get 
the assistance of military engineers, and the soldiers 
and sailors of the regiments and ships-of-war, on the 
plans they should determine. 

Sydney, the largest and wealthiest city of the anti- 
podes, the metropolis of the south, is in 34° south lat, 
and 151° east long., on the south side of Port Jackson, 
about seven miles inside the heads. I have been 
many ^es a visitor to Sydney, and each time, wheu 
coming from the other colonies, have been more im- 
[a«8sed with the loveliness of this endianting harbour, 
and have always heard my fellow-passengers remark 
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the same. Directly you jiaas the heads, you find 
yourself in a kind of fairy-land : lovely little inleta 
and bays, dotted with well-kept boats and yachts, 
elegant manMons and pretty cottages, fantastical ly- 
wom sand-rocks and high towering clifis, with a 
delightful fiky and smooth blue water, all make the 
heart jump with real ddi^t. At last you roond a point, 
and tite spire of St James's church is seen first, and 
gradually the Governor's palace, with Fort Macquarie 
beneath, and then parts of the town open out, St. 
James's spire and the House of Assembly in Macquarie 
street ; the whole of the scenery around being thickly 
wooded, and from the evei^reens always like summer. 

The city is built on one of the points of land pro- 
jecting into tbe harbour, and is high along its centre, 
sloping on either side to tbe waters of Darling Harbour 
on the western, and several creeks and bays (Farm 
Cove, Sydney Cove, and Woollomolloo Bay) on the 
eastern ; through the centre runs, in a direct line, the 
chief thoroughfare, George Street, two miles long; 
parallel to this, are Pitt, Castlereagb, Ehzabeth, 
Macquarie, and other streets, on the east ; towards 
Darlmg Harbour and parallel to it and to George 
Street, on the western side. Susses, Kent, York, and 
a number of other streets : tbese are crossed tbe whole 
length of George Street by streets at right angles, 
and through all. The town is as well built as 
almost any town in the world ; all the streets are wide, 
and only vant better lights, better pavements, and a 
corporation that will take more trouble. 

The city is lighted with gas, but not sufficiently. 
The chief buildings are, first, the Government House, 
overlooking Farm Cove, an Elizabethan, baronial- 
looking palace, which is seen soon after entering the 
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harbour, and, firom its magnificent appearance, giveB 
an idea of wealth ^d strength to the visitor. 

The hall is ornamented with full-length portr^ts of 
governors : the rooms are not too large, howeyer ; 
the ball-room particularly, I have seen greatly crowded. 
The cathedral in Geoi^ Street will be the finest 
building of the south when completed. It appears 
euch a great pity to pass (as one must almost daily) 
this splendid-looking, beautifiil building, without finding 
any change or addition to it. Funds are wanting : what 
a reflection on the people I and 100,000/. estimated as 
the probable proceeds of gold licences for one year I 
The Roman Catholics are working at their cathedral, 
vhich is a fine huilding in Hyde Park, where they 
have managed to get a better site than the Chmvh of 
England. St. James's church, opposite tlie Roman 
Catholic cathedral, is the finest English church built, 
and is a really handsome building. Beyond these the 
public buildings are very mediocre, and the houses of 
the gentry about surpass tliem. 

There are many omnibuses running all day Hirongh 
the chief thoroughfare, George Street, to Woollomoloo, 
the &shionable suburb, and coaches to all parts of the 
colony; hut not kept up, I think, so well as the 
Hobiuion coaches. The hackney-coaches are very 
good, and all two-horsed, there being only one or two 
Hansom cabs: the fares for both cabs and water- 
men's boats are moderate, and regulated by laws 
which are eveu now, in the gold time, of suffident force 
to keep the cabmen and watermen (generally a very 
unruly race) in as good order as even in Londim — 
though that is not saying much, after the late strike. 
The market, in George Street, is large, well ventilated, 
and amply supplied with everything ; but the city is 
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getting eo large, that another in a di^rent direction 
would be a great conyenience. On Saturday nights 
the market is densely crowded, not only by btiyerB, but 
it is a reeort For all the idle and dissolute of the city 
on tbese evenings. Meat is rery cheap, but is not so 
good as in the country. The animals are thoroughly 
worn out when brought into town ; and hay and food 
are so dear that they are slaughtered in this state, and 
are. iu fact, a different thing from the country meat, 
as I have often found. The fruit, vegetables, and 
poultry are very fine ; the latter, however, nearly as 
dear as in England. The vegetables are — pumpkins, 
quantitieB of vegetable-marrow, asparagus, cauliflower, 
brocoli, pease, beans, cabbages, artichokes; and the 
fruit — melons, oranges, limes,' grapes, peaches, figs, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, and sonie pines, 
bananas, guavas, loquats, pomegranates, and quinces, 
besides some not very good apples, pears, &c. 

Kangaroo meat is never seen in Sydney, and there 
is no game near, but the fish are very good — the 
trumpeter is the best. Oysters abound everywhere, 
and are very good ; and, like most large towns, Sydney 
has its oyster-rooms, much frequented after the 
theatre. 

There are no very good inns — the Royal, in George 
Street, is the largest, being an immense establishment ; 
but it is the dirtiest of hotels, badly managed, and 
might, in good hands, with a large capital, be made a 
splendid hotel. Below it, a large room is let out 
nearly always for concerts, balls, lectures, or something 
of the sort, and the masonic lodges are held above. 
The others are small, and by no means good. Fetty's 
is the best family hotel, but it is very limited. 

There is an establishment in Pitt Street much visited 
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by tbjB unmarried gentlemen, half hotel, half caf^, with 
billiard- tables and card-rooms: an introduction and a 
subscriptioD arp necessary. I have never slept there, 
but believe it to be rather better than the hotels^ it is 
called the French Cafe, and kept by tvpo Irishmen of 
good family. 

The Victoria, in Rtt Street, is the only theatre in 
Sydney, and some very good acting may be occasionally 
witJiessed there. English operas, and versions of all 
the Italian ones, are performed very well ; Miss Sara 
Flower (now Mrs. Howard) sings well — but don't 
look at her. A Mr. Ward, advertised as a great star 
from the Theatres-royal Geelong and Melbourne, was 
supremely ridiculous ; his voice, "style, and humbug in 
tn^ic parts are annoying, but comical ; and he dies 
with an awful fall, and with immense applause from the 
galleries and pit. The bumps on the back of his head 
would puzzle a phrenologist. 

The barracka are alwut three miles from the 
measuring obelisk near the club, close to the Sand 
Hills, where the 11th and part of the 40th are at 
present quartered, entirely out of the city. There is 
no attempt at fortification. The guns at Macquarie 
Fort could be taken by a few boats' crews ; and the 
saluting battery Is no better. A Russian corvette there 
with U8 (the 'Dwina,' in 1853) could, in theabsence 
of a man-of-war, have laid the town under contribution ; 
and in July a committee of the House was sitting to 
consder the subject of defence of the city ; it consisted 
of a Colonel of Engineers, a Commander, R.N., with 
two others ; and Captiun Denham, of H. M. S. 
' Herald,' was examined. It would require, at the 
present prices of labour, half a million to make it a 
fortified city. 
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The Lieutenant-general. comtnaDding all the forces 
in the Australian colonies, has hia head-quarters in 
Sydney, and there is generally a vessel-of-war in tlie 
port. The ' Acheron,' a tender to H.M.S. ' Cal- 
liope,' is at the service of the colonial govemmeDt*, 
but having only about twenty of the ' Calliope's' men 
on board, is, as a man-of-war, little better than 
useless. 

The mounted police, and gold escort, &c^ are the 
nucleus of a fine body of disciplined men to protect 
their country. 

The shops are very good, and just like those of a 
large English city. 

The botanical gardens in the Domain are truly 
beautiful, more so than any I have seen in Eurupe ; 
they are along the shores of Farm Cove, a very agree- 
able distance from town, and are always open to the 
public, (except on Sundays, till one p.m.) There is a 
memento of the botanist Allan Cunningham, an obelisk 
in a still, dark pond, with weeping willows. Lec- 
tures are given on botany by the superintendent every 
Thursday. Every English and nearly every tropic^ 
flower and tree are to be found here, with the stately 
Norfolk Island pine here and there towering over 
everything else. The soil is sandy, but great paioe 
are taken, and the climate produces everything ; the 
walks are tastefully laid out, and there are delightful 
retiring nooks and comers, where, under the shade of 
the shrubs and trees, one can read and study nature at 
the same time — the beautiful harbour below, with the 
men-of-war in Farm Cove, and Covemment House 
above, alone varying the scene. Here, on 12Ut 
October, I witnessed a spring show of fiowers ; tents 
were pitched — the band of the 11th played — and the 
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Lady of tbe colony, the Hon. Mrs- Keith Stewart, with 
her lovely family, escorted by his Excellency, patronised 
the fete; and it would be difficult to find a prettier 
sight than these gardens on days of this kind. They 
are crowded with elegantly-dressed ladies, and there is 
tiot wanting a good show of beauty among them ; but 
^e charity bazaars held here show them off best, and 
they do, indeed, as you God to your cost, succeed on 
these occasions in making themselves useful, as well as 
ornamental. 

The Domain includes these gardens, which are en- 
closed in two divisions, and extend from the eastern 
ade of Sydney Cove across to the suburbs of Woollo- 
molloo, with Hyde Park outside it, between the 
extreme of the town and Woollomolloo. There is 
a delightful walk round the Domain, passing Macquarie 
Fort, edging Farm Cove, to a shaded road between the 
two enclosures of the gardens, by Demesne Point, and 
resting in Lady Macquane's chair, a seat cut out of the 
solid sandstone rock, from which a superb panorama is 
beforeyou,includingsome fine seats on the Woollomolloo 
shore opposite, and Garden Island in the lovely har- 
bour ; and thence cither back by Hyde Park, or, if 
too long, you pass up, vutside the gardens, through 
the Domain, going by Sir Richard Bourke's statue, into 
town. On the way you can enter the delicious gardens, 
and read, if you have a book, or admire the beauties of 
Flora and those of Sydney, a few of whom are generally 
to be seen there : oranges, lemonade, grapes, melons, 
ices, &c., are to be had at the entrance. 

The whole Domiun is well laid out : in one part clear 
ground, for horse exercise, with a carriage-road ; in 
otliers, shrubberies and delightful paths; and at 
the points boats can be procured for water-parties. 
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Hyde Park is a large oblong open field, without trees, 
between Elizabeth Street, on the town side, and Wool- 
lomoloo opposite, and baa on the sea side tbe Govem- 
ment domain and St James's chnrch. Tbe Eliza- 
beth Street side is at present a collection of stnal], 
irregular shops and houses ; which is a pity, as the other 
sides of the park are, or rather will be, ornamented 
with fine buildings. Opposite Elizabeth Street are 
the Roman Cattiolic cathedral of St. Mary, a promi- 
nent Gothic building, with a Gue peal of bells, which is 
being enlarged and improved ; the Sydney University, 
at present a mere large unfimshed building ; the old 
college ; and the Sydney Museum, of Gredan archi- 
tecture, but at present very unpretending. These will 
line the whole of the Woollomolloo «de of the park ; 
whilst the terrace on the western end is a rather orna- 
mental row of fine houses. There being a large space 
of grotmd, with trees so close to the Domain, tbe 
park, or race-course, aa it is still generally called (but 
now improperly), is left open, and all kinds of active 
amusements are always going on here among the 
Sydney rising generation, with open-air preaching on 
Sundays. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

i%dn«y— House of Assemblf— Musenm — H.M.S. ' FantSme' 
—Society — Balls — Botanj Bay — Paramatta— Crtiea — Sporta 
—Trip to Diggings— ifaj-(%—5(dA«rs(— The Turon — So/ala 
— Diggers — Women at Dtapnga — Eoade — Climate — Port 

The House of Assembly is a miserable part of a range 
of buildings in Macquarie Street, and the roora is 
not so good as the one at Hobarton. ITie Speaker, 
Sir Charles Nicholson, the vice-provost of the uni- 
versity, is universally liked. He is a member of 
the medical professioo, and has the best library in the 
colony. Dr. Lang, a Presbyterian clergyman — not 
much known or heard of in England, except by 
persons interested in the southern colonies — is the great 
leader of opposition ; and the reverend gentleman is 
more proud of his character as an agitator among men 
than as a minister of religion. Connected with the 
history of New South Wales, it is not generally known 
diat Captain Bligh (' Bounty ' Bligb), of the ' Bounty,' 
was a governor of this colony. Upon his safe arrival in 
an open boat in Turon, aftet navigating her nearly 4,000 
miles, without losing a man of those who were put in 
the boat by the mutineers, he was appointed to th» 
portion, and here he showed his nature. His illegal 
and tyrannical conduct caused a very extraordinary 
act on the part of the colonists, who induced the 
uext in rank, the commanding officer of the troops, 
h2 
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Major Johnson, of the New South Wales, or lOlst 
regiment, to arrest the governor at Govemineiit 
House, and take on himself the goveniTiient. Bligh 
was reinstated by the Home Government, and Johnson 
cashiered; but such circumstances as the mutiny 
of the ' Bounty ' under his command, and bis arrest as 
the governor of a colony, must prove his. tyranny and 
unfitness for command. This happened in 1806. 

The museum has a few live zoological specimens in 
its grounds — a splendid tiger, &c. There is a fine 
skeleton of a whale. The establishment is, however, 
on a very small scale as yet. There are large 
quantities of colonial weapons and South Sea Island 
specimens : the boomerangs generally attract the at- 
tention of strangers. How odd that the invention of a 
savage should be found capable of improving one of 
the oldest forces of science, the screw ! 

The supporters to the arms of the colony are to be 
seen in many places — the emu and kangaroo. Two 
of the former regularly keep guard at the entrance 
gate of Government Grounds, and occasionally very 
unpleasantly charge persons entering. 

The daily papers are the " Empire " and " Sydney 
Morning Herald," the former being at present the 
best ; and these two are as eagerly looked for at 
breakfast by the colonial politicians as the " Times " is 
at home. There are, besides, " Bell's Life in Sydney," 
of course, like its prototype, a sporting Saturday paper ; 
" The People's Advocate," as its name implies, rather 
inclined to push things to extremes ; and religious 
papers. The reporters for the two first daily pa]ier« 
are always on the alert, and board vessels as soon as 
possible after b^ng signalled. 

A little a&ir of H.M.S. 'Fantome'a' gave the 
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papers a culutnn or two. Three deserters from the 
vessel were found on board a colonial brig, the 
' Hester Arthur ;' and while she was going out of the 
harbour for Melbourne, she did not heave-to, on being 
hailed by the ' Fantome ;* on which the latter sent a 
32'pounder shot across her bows, and detained the 
master and witnesses. The captain of the brig was 
acquitted by the court on trial, as he satisfactorily 
proved his non-cognizance of their having stowed 
tbemselves on board ; but had to pay costs, as he 
ought to have been aware of it The papers made it 
out that we fired at and missed the vessel. 

Society in the colonies generally takes its tone from 
the example of the representative of royalty there. In 
Sydney, perhaps, this is not altogether the case, from 
the great wealth of the people, and the salary of the 
bead of the Government being inadequate to do as 
much as might be wished ; but at all events, for many 
reasons, the head should be a married man. To tlie 
deep loss of New South Wales, Lady Mary FitzBoy, 
it wilt be recollected, was most unfortunately killed by 
the running away of the horses of her carriage ; but 
the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, the governor's only 
daughter, actively follows the good example of her 
motber, and never omits to encourage every good 
work. The families of the Government officers — the 
colonial secretary, general commanding the forces, 
and law officers of the Crown — take the lead. The 
merchants are mostly gentlemen who have risen in the 
colony, and the rich landholders are, great part of the 
year, at their stations, and generally unmarried. 

The ladies are, perhaps, a little more unre- 
served tlian at home ; and others, mixing in good 
society, badly educated. I recollect one lady, who 
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oi^fat from po»tion to knov where Albania is, at a 
ball at which one of those very pretty, but very 
remarkable girl), an Albino, was dandng, mentioning 
to me that tlie young lady in question vas an 
Albaoian. 

Id general, I think the society, notwithstanding the 
preju^ce in England agtunst New South Wales, 
would more than bear comparison witii a lumie gar- 
rison seaport. 

Balls are const^itly taking place, lie greatest 
event cX the year in this line is the annual Queen's 
birthday ball of 24th May, to which CYcry one with a 
shadow of a claim to Government notice is asked. 
After this ball, those of the class that have just 
managed to be on the invitation list, claim a pre- 
cedence over their less-fortunate acquaintances for the 
year ; and the fortunate ladies ask their female ac- 
quaintances, with an air of great consequence, " Were 
you at the birthday ball ?" The one of 24th May, 
1853, was really a brilliant assembly, and the room 
is an excellent one. 

The birthday was kept in the town as a grand holi- 
day : the shops all shut up — picnics and water-parties 
the order of the day — boat-races taking place in the 
harbour. There was an idea afloat that some Cali- 
fornians were disposed to run not and make mischief; 
but armed patrols parading the streets on horse and 
foot kept down all attempts, if any were intended ; and 
with bonfires and fireworks in Hyde Park, the evening 
ended well, with great show of loyalty and English 
feeling in the city. There were several masonic, gar- 
rison, race, and bachelor balls. 

The fancy-dress ball, given by the mayor of Sydney 
on the ?tb July, at the Royal Victoria Theatre, was a 
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brilliant affair : the pit and stage were made into one, 
and boarded over level vrith the boxes. About 1,500 
persons were present. The tout ensemble from the 
boxes was exceedingly pretty, and some of the dresses 
were very good. Henry Eighths, Bayards, Mexicans, 
Califomians ; naval, military, and Indian uniforms in 
numbers ; German princes ; and one in bad taste, a 
tipsy soldier ; Jenny Linds, who sang not ; Mary of 
Scots, who would face a Presbyterian minister in 
their member, Dr. Lang, a contrast both to Mary and 
Knox; Swiss girls, whose mountains were blue; 
queens, princesses, flower-girls, whose pronunciation 
of English was adapted to their dress ; the people of 
the theatre, of course,, in gorgeous costume — all 
shuffied by each other in a most careless manner. 
One of Uie most ladylike-dressed persons was a Mrs. 
Carandine, one of the opera-singers ; but she showed 
out at the supper-table, complaining of the arrange- 
ments, the littie attention paid to ladies, &c. All the 
chief shopkeepers with their families were there, and 
every one appeared to enjoy the fun amazingly. 

In most of the towns of Australia (including under 
that head New Zealand, &c.), great numbers of Indian 
officers, civil, naval, and military, are seen in search of 
health ; and there is httle doubt that, in time, it will 
be a common thing for Indians to get leave to come to 
Australia for health, instead of going to England. At 
present, it takes almost as long to get from India to 
Sydney as to get to England ; but this will be altered. 
Since writing this, steam communication with Singapore 
has commenced to eflect the change. 

The city is very well ordered, and has an excellent 
police, widi the same dress, appointments, and ap- 
pearance as at home, besides a mounted armed patrol. 
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Id 1850 there were in the whole colony, including 
Victoria, four executions; four in 1849, five in 1848. 

Occasional robberies with violence took place; 
while we were there an intelligent Freoch gentleman, 
a friend of mine, M. Noufflard, was knocked down 
close to his hotel (Petty'a) with a life-preserver ; but 
his calls for assistance brought out the servants from 
the hotel before they had time to rob hiin. He was 
severely injured, and senseless from the blow. 

A Mrs. Dunn, servant in the house of a Mrs. 
Myall, was stabbed and killed by a ruffian, while 
endeavouring to hold him after she found him robbing 
her mistress's house. Mrs- Dunn, having heroically 
seized him directly she saw him in the night, held 
on till his repeated stabs made her senseless. She 
died a fortnight after, having first recognised her mur- 
derer, who waa found by the police. 

Botany Bay is a lai^e bay six miles south of the 
city of Sydney ; the distance between the south head 
of Port Jackson and Cape Banks, the northern point of 
Botany Bay, being about fourteen miles- It is very 
large, being about two miles ^de at its entrance, and 
in the centre about eight. It is a bad anchorage, with 
shoals, and a nasty sea breaking in with the wind 
from the eastward. The land about was chiefly a 
swamp, hut is better now, since the improvements 
made by draining the land, and consequently deepen- 
ing Cook's River. The road from Sydney is by no 
means good, in fact it is a disgrace to the capital ; 
af^r rains it is almost impassable. The country is 
all low and swampy, and there are numbers of dan- 
gerous snakes in the marshes. Close to the beach is 
the Sir Joseph Banks' Hotel, where (whether owing to 
our appearance, dress, or what is not known) we found 
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a very surly waiter ; aud on ordering cold luncb, got a 
Btrong-smelling old cock fowl, which we ordered off. 
On finding they bad nothing cold, we told him to 
get something hot, much to the annoyance of thia 
specimen of a colonial wwter, who could not under- 
stand the change in our orders; so he muttered, " I 
asked you whether you'd have something hot at first, 
and you said no." We induced him by entreaties to 
get some chops. It is, I think, the only inn in the 
colonies in which I have met with incivility. There 
are gardens with a number of birds and one or two 
animals attached to the hotel, and they used to be 
called the Zoological Gardens. A ride of a few miles 
along the beach brings you to the monument erected 
to the memory of La Perouse, the Frencli circum- 
navigator. 

Eastern tide. 

A la m^moire da Monsieur De l& Pekousb. 

Cette terra qu'il viaita en 178S, art la deraidre 

d'od il a fait parvenir de sea nouvellas. 

Eriger au nom de la France par lea Boins 

de MM. da Bougainville et du Campier, 

Commandant la Frigate la ' ThStiB ' et la 

Corvette ' L'Eapfirance,' en reUche au Port 

Jackaon en 1825. 

On the western the translation in English. Near it 
is the tomb of M. le Reseveau, French Roman Catholic 
priest, the naturalist of the expedition. 

Botany Bay, 8o replete with ideas of convicts, 
prison-ships, crimes, &c., has lost the latter part of its 
name, and is now always called Botany. How odd, 
that from 1788 to nearly the present day this name 
should convey such thoughts to our minds, especially 
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when there never was a convict estabiishm^it in 
Botany Bay ! — the first arrivals found it unhealthy and 
untenable, and it has ^nce never been thought of in 
connexion with coDvicts. Of late years, indeed, it is 
(and with very bad taste) the retreat for newly-mar- 
ned Sydney people ; and many a couple look upon 
their month at Botany as the most happy of their 
lives. It is said to be very healthy, but I cannot 
think BO ; it is still too swampy and low. The south 
head of Port Jackson is infinitely preferable. 

A poor obelisk to the memory of Cook b on the 
south shore of Botany Bay. 

Param3,tta, one of the chief towns of the colony, is 
about twenty-two miles above Sydney, on the river of 
the same name, up to which the tide comes. The 
river SceQera is very pretty, studded with islands 
(one, the depot for colonial criminals, Cockatoo 
Island, where a dock is being excavated by them) and 
armlets of the river, running up into wooded little 
creeks on either side. It is the residence of the 
Governor-general a great part of the year ; a retreat 
from the heat and turmoil of Sydney. By the road 
it is nineteen miles, and onmibuses and steamers run 
several times a day. I had the honour of spending 
some days at Government House, at the kind invita- 
tion of the Governor, and rode about the country there ; 
the town is a miserable, quiet, straggling place, with 
very little going on. A cloth-manu&ctory here makes 
the Paramatta tweed, which is not unknownin England; 
and, with the other cloth-factories, 190,791 yardB were 
made in 1850. A railroad is in active progress 
between Sydney and Paramatta. 

At night the croaking of hundreds of thousands of 
frogs keeps one awake, not quite accustomed to such 
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aereoadea. There are several inns, Mrs. Nash's, 
"The Woolpack," beisg the best. The orange- 
groves about Paramatta are luxuriant, this irult grow- 
iDg better there than elsewhere in the colony ; peaches 
and loquats are raised here for the city mvkets, all 
Irom a very sandy soil. 

After Paramatta the chief towns are : — 
Bathurst, one hundred and twenty miles west of 
Sydney, on a branch of the Macquarie. 

Newcastle, Morpeth, and Maitland, on the Hunter 
river, eighty miles north of Sydney ; the first a penal 
station of tie colony. Here also are large preserved- 
meat-making establishments, which export large quan- 
tities of the best beef and mutton, the tin for them being 
sent irom England. There are valuable coal'mines in 
this district, which supply Sydney and the colonies 
about with the greater part of their coals ; we found 
the Newcastle coals the best in the southern colonies. 

Penrith, a very pretty little town, thirty-five miles 
west of Sydney. 

Goulbum, one hundred and fifty miles south-west on 
the road to Port Plullip ; and Yass, further on the 
same road- 
Brisbane, in 27*^ S., a seaport in Moretou Bay, 
and the leading town of the north. 

Woollongong, in the Ilavarra district, sixty miles 
south of Sydney, is small, but the port of traffic of a 
fine agricultural district, from which Sydney is chiefly 
supplied with butter, &c., and a resort for Sydney 
people for change ; in fact, a kind of bathing-place. 

There are hundreds of pretty villages besides in all 
durections. 

The colony is cUrided into counties; and among 
other names are those of Cumberland, the metropolitan 
county ; Gloucester, Durham, Northumberland, Wel- 
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lingtOD, Roxbui^h, Brisbane, Murray, Wallace, ]^c- 
clencb, Raleigh, Cook, Dampier, St. Vinceat, Fairy, 
Bligfa, Camden, Argylc, Vemoii, &a. 

Horse-racing takes place in most of the large towns 
of the colony ; the Homebuah races, near Paramatta, 
taking the lead. In June 1853, I witnessed Gome 
very good running here, and the tnrna-out on the road 
are a very motley collection — boats of four-in-hands, 
omnibufies, cabs, barouches, pbsetons, ^gs, carts, &c. 
The course is very good ; and the appearance of the 
ground very like 'a second-rate English race-courae., 
Be^des those at Homebuah, there are races at Bathurat, 
Newcastle, and Paramatta, &c. Government pa- 
tronises them, and gives the Queen's plate, value 100/., 
to the Homebuah racea yearly. There is an Australian 
Jockey Club, and " Bell's Life " publishes a weekly list 
of all sporting occurrences. 

Captain FitzRoy, ^de-de-camp to his Excellency, 
at one Ume kept a pack of hounds ; and the dingo, or 
native dog, exactly like a large fox, and smelling as 
strong, gave capital sport. Dingos are now seldoni 
found, and there is at present no hunting ; but no doubt 
there will be, as kept dingos show good sport. There 
ia no shooting of any kind nearer Sydney than twelve 
miles, about Cook's river, where occasionally quails 
may be shot, and a stray kangaroo may be seen ; but 
in my trips I have never seen any near Sydney. 

There is not any fresh-water fishing to speak of ; at 
Paramatta a few may be caught, but no salmon or 
trout. The fish in the harbour, however, g^ve good 
sport ; and near the head some very fine fish may be 
booked. 

I will just give a description of the road to Bathurst 
and the Turon gold-field firom my journal : — " Bought a 
horse ; stored my vaUse with the necessary articles for 
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a trip to the diggioge ; strapped it before me, and left 
Sydney, alone and unanned, at 4 f h. ; passed Home- 
buah to Paramatta, seventeen miles, to Myera Inn, 
three miles ; slept there — a small bnt good bouse, civil 
people, cheap accommodation, excellent eggs, milk, 
and butter, and the best beefsteak I have eaten out of 
England. Day's ride, twenty-two miles. 

" Left Myers 6a.m. to Penrith, fifteen miles — a. pretty 
little town, having passed some fine, level, park-like 
scenery, on a pretty good road ; cropsed the deep 
rapid river Nepean on a punt, hauled acrosB the river 
by an Irishman ; toll, 6d. The river bad been much 
swollen, but was going down. From slime left on 
some trees on the banks, it must have been twenty or 
thirty feet higher. I should call it two hundred yards 
across at the ferry. Entered limu Plains, stretobing 
to the base of the Blue Mountains, and now got into 
wretched roads. Passed, while ascending the moun- 
tains, some Califomian diggers, washing their clothes 
in water trickling down by the path ; road winding by 
the aide of a magnificent, dark, deep ravine, thickly 
wooded with enormous trees. Dined at the inn of 
Mrs. James, widow of a Waterloo man, in the mouu- 
taiuB, nine miles from Penrith. Capital dinner, wijh 
tea; luckily for me it was her own dinner; however, 
got joint, vegetables, bread, butter, cheese, &e., for 2t. 
Good attendance ; homely, obliging people. Left 
Mrs. James, at 4 p.m. Slept at the house of another 
Mrs. James, nine miles farther ; bad bed, dirty house 
and hostess, and chains high, with no com for the 
horse, yet charged 8*. for his fepd of oaten straw. 
Day's ride, thirty-three miles. 

** Left this dirty house at 7 am., Sunday. Passed 
twenty or thirty dead bullocks in and on the rades of 
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the wretched road. How Benseless to have mdi at- 
tempts at roads, with capital rocks near for breaking 
up, and wood to any amount around, should it be 
cheaper to make them of logs I The ground broken 
up in all directions, snow drizzle, and here and there 
ice on the grouud. Dined at Blackheath, eighteen 
miles; good inn, good attendance, and cheap prices. 
After dinner I smoked a pipe with a respectahle old 
man, who told me his name was Jewett, and that he 
was transported for the Bristol riots ; that he bad been 
well off, well educated, of respectable parents, and 
holding a good position near Bristol. The old man 
did not regret his conduct, and siud he was not guilty 
of trying to induce any one to commit crime, but that 
be wanted reform, and was mixed up with others, who 
carried things too far. I could not persuade him be 
had acted wrong. He is a well-behaved man, and 
quite free now. Blackheath is a dreary flat on the 
top of the range, with several acres of heath, fern, and 
low bush, about which were flying innumerable most 
brilliantly and (what is peculiar to those birds in 
Australia) gracefuUy coloured parroquets, some of 
them perching close to Uie inn. Left at 3 p.m., the 
miserable road now winding through magnificently- 
wild scenery, with towering hills and fantastically- 
shaped rocks, looking as if they would incessantly over- 
balance themselves, and topple down irom crag to crag, 
till lost in the dark deep ravioes below ; ooeasionally 
crossed narrow ridges between two elevations, with all 
but perpendicular abysses beneath, of shuddering-to* 
look-dowQ-on depths; and having before and behind 
you hig^, precipitous, oveiiianging rocks, by the siAs 
of which the narrow rood would wind. One ndge, 
whence the most majestic scenery is viewed, is 
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cloae to Mount Victoria, and I believe artificial, having 
been formed from the stuff taken when the road wa» . 
origlDally made by directions of Sir C Mitchell. 
Passed many herds of cattle going to the Sydney 
marketa. ButeherB from Sydney ride out long difr- 
tancea to meet the herds, and buy them on the road. 
The beat horse wins the day for the butcher. I rode 
some miles with one of these men ; hut his horse being 
so much better than mine, be got impatient, and went 
ahead of me, and I met him some miles further on, re- 
suming with his purchase made after leaving me, and 
a fine lot of animals they wera. He waa a fine, band- 
some, Enghsh farmer-like looking man, with kne&- 
tigbts and gaiters, and an altogether bale, well-to-do 
appearance about him, which made me take him for a 
ridi landholder or sheep proprietor, till he told me 
himself what he was ; and although entitled to be 
called a cattle-dealer, he by no means minced the 
matter, but told me he was a butcher. After de- 
scending Mount Victoria I passed the up-coacb, down, 
literally down, the passengers all off, and altogether in 
a fix. On my riding up I was astonished to hear my 
name called out, and found a New Zealand friend 
assisting to get the vehicle up. He was returning from 
buying horses to take to New Zealand. Heard that 
the roads a little further on were awful. Slept at the 
romandc, clean, English-like town of Hartley (tea 
mites), at a posting inn, with a romantic view from it 
of the river leaping over rocks, with a pretty stone 
bridge over it. English comforts, vat candles, clean 
linen, good feeding, and an attentive ostler. Day's 
ride, tweuty-eight miles. 

" Left Hartley 8 a..u^, Monday. Most dreadful roads. 
Teams stuck in the mud, broken carts, dead horses 
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and bullocks. I wae fortunate in bringing my horse 
instead of trusting to the conveyance, for the mail 
travelling is awfully unpleasant. Country very like 
Syria, and trees like olive-trees. Passed the wooded 
hamlet of Bonenfells, six miles. Here I missed the 
road, it being all so much alike in the park-like land, 
with scattered trees, under which all appears a road. 
After riding on three or four miles, I had to go back 
to Bonenfells to get a fresh departure. Slept at 
Durach's Crown Inn, at a place called Diamond 
Swamp, eighteen miles. A drunken digger coming 
into the inn, and getting very noisy, had to be tiu^ed 
out. A double-bedded room, with a strange com- 
panion, a fellow-traveller, in possession of one. Took 
our meals together till we separated next day. ! 
could not make him out ; perhaps he was a diggings' 
publican. These travellers invariably bring their 
saddles with the valise into their bedrooms, for fear, I 
suppose, of their being stolen- I was not so mistrust- 
ing, and found my pigskin all right. Day's ride, 
twenty-four miles, and seven out of road. 

" Left Durach's 7-30 a.m., Tuesday, Eight miles of 
no attempt at a road, regular ditches in it ; numbers 
of dead cattle, &c. Three miles to Greenswamp; 
then through a perfect park, till within eight miles of 
Bathurst ; after that I was able to have a capital 
canter over the first good ground from Penrith — 
prairie-like country, with light sandy plains, and hun- 
dreds of plovers and parrots feeding on them. Oh, 
fiir a gun I Crossed the Macquarie, and arrived at 
the city of Bathurst (twelve miles). Day's ride, 
twenty- three miles. 

" When within four miles of Bathurst, a trooper 
armed with carbine, sabre, and pbtols, on a fine horse 
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with cavalry trappiugB, seeing me travelling alone, 
looked at me and my horse very viciouBly, and face- 
tiously remarked, — 

" ' A Crown horse, that, ain't it ?' 

"'No.' 

" ' I think I knows him. Have yon bought bim 
lately r 

" * Yes.' 

" ' He's a Crown horse, he knows this road.' 

"'Indeed.' 

" He and his companion — also mounted and armed, 
but half in uniform and the other half in digger cos- 
tume — kept by me for a couple of miles, making 
remarks, and eyeing myself and animal in the most 
approved policeman-like manner, till, not liking it, I 
told them, — 

"'Well, if you must know, it belongs to an oflScer 
in the service of the Crown, now.' 

"The change in their manner was instant and ridicu- 
lous. They seized me ; and their horses being better 
walked ahead of me. They at first thought me, no 
doubt, a horsestealer, and, afterwards, one of the new 
escort, or something of that kind. 

" At Black's Hotel — an excellent establishment, 
better than any in Sydney — everything clean and good, 
good attendance, nicely-fumi&hed rooms, and excellent 
stabling. In the billiard-room may be seen officers of 
the ] lUi detachment and of the gold escort ; the latter, 
and tbe Gold Commissioners, with splendid cavalry 
dresses, very warlike moustachios, and sabres clinking 
about; 'bearded like the pard,' younger sons of 
many a good &mily at home ; diggers ; adventurers, 
looking out for commissions in tbe escort, cadetsbips, 
appointments under the Gold Commission, &c. ; and 
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Btockholders flashing their money and wit for a seasoD 
away from their atationa, nearly all smoking clay - 
pipes. 

" Bathurst, 120 mil^ west of Sydney, one of the 
largest towns in the colony, is on the riyer Macquarie, 
and approached by a miserable bridge across that river. 
It is very scattered, with its chief buildings, the hotels 
courthouse, church, &c., at the sides of a large square. 
It has a great number of shops kept by Jew buUion- 
brokerg, and people of that description, selling clofhes, 
&C., to diggers tot their gold ; and there is no end of 
gn^-ehops, and loafers of all descriptions, dresses, and 
nations, about ; diners of the colony, with blue and 
red serge shirts ; Califomians with high waterproof 
boots, and slouched wide-awakes ; Chinese with their 
usual rig ; natives with seedy English cast-otf clothes ; 
and Germans, FrenchmeD, and Spaniards in any and 
every dress. Raining bard ; and Bathurst a muddy 
filthy place. 

" Left Bathurst 9 a.m , Wednesday ; forded several 
rivers, very deep after the rains ; got out of the park- 
like plains of Bathurst to the base of another ridge of 
the Cordillera ; ascended the mountains ; awful roads ; 
hosts of dead oxen. Arrived at So&la, on the river 
Turon, tioenty-^ight miles, 2 p.h. — the distance from 
Sydney being 150 miles west ; had a chop at the 
Gas Hotel, a miserable boarded pot-shop, and a feed 
for the horse, for which paid 15*. ; no stable ; perfect 
robbery. Crossed the river l\iron on foot, on a tree, 
and called on Commisdoners, who were at dinner, and 
insisted on my joining them ; sent a trooper for my 
horse, and put him up at CoinmisHoners' tent. Found 
Dalyell the senior, an old naval officer whom I had 
seen in 1835, in tbe Mediterranean ; found him the 
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peraonification of hospitality and kindness ; Daljelt 
uid Johnson, his second, made me thoroughly at borne, 
gave me a capital bed, and asked me to stop as long as 
I liked. The river is flooded ; the diggers have to leave 
their pits in the bed, and wash earth on the banks — and 
every vash shows some speck of gold ; they never fell to 
get somethiDg, however small it may he ; I found some 
^cks trom Uieir refuse. From a hill above, the whole 
visible length of the river is a large hcmeycomb of pits, 
with a dirty village of tents on the banks. Round and 
square pits are dug, of various depths, from four to thirty 
feet according to their value. The whole of the stuff 
bucketed up is washed in the cradle, or else the * long 
torn ' is used, the water runoing off, and the heavy 
metal getting under the stones, which, after being well 
shaken till all the mud is off, are thrown out ; the par* 
tides of gold are then taken out and put into their 
boxes, — most of them use for this purpose the round 
wooden raatoh-boxes. Some get nuggets, and, occa- 
sionally, precious stones (I have seen some excellent 
specioiens); but they all find some gold, and no one, 
working at all, averages less than 10s. a day, even 
with the river flooded. Expenses of the diggers are 
not great ; meat dd. a pound ; but nearly all drink 
immemely, and the publicans know how to charge ; 
every other house in Sofala is a low pot-house. There 
is a clergyman and a lusty priest, and Sofala has its 
doctors, lawyers, and storekeepers. Some houses are 
of wood, with bark roofs and wooden chimneys, having 
a brick foundation round the 6re ; but nearly all are in 
t^its, which are dry and comfortable, — the finer the 
linen or calico the better. One doctor's tent has his 
name and profession, with accoucheur, &c., painted on 
the linen across the doorway, with a coloured glass lamp 
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slung over Che entrance, and the medico is to be seen, in 
a most unprofessional dress, at the opening of his tent 

" The bed of the river is like the banlts, all honey- 
combed, but at present it is covered, and, as I founds 
very dangerous, from these pits, to ford on horseback. 
There are now (July 1853) about two thousand diggers, 
&c., in all about the Turon ; there were, at one time, 
ten thousand ; the floods have sent them off till summer. 
The hills are covered with snow, and it is severely cold. 

" Women at the diggings give most trouble to the 
Commis^oners in their capacity of magistrates. A 
digger came to Dalyell to-niay to get a warrant for 
the apprehension of another who had walked off with 
his wife ; but as he had only taken a carpet- bag with 
sufficient dresE, &c., for the woman's necessities, the 
warrant was reiused, the Commissioner telling the 
complainant, 'You had better go and bring her hack.' 
' Oh,' says the injured man, ' but he bought a pistol 
yesterday night, and it might be an awkward job,' so 
be would not risk his life to get his wife back. I should 
say, well rid of her. He had not a bad character. The 
woman was making a pound a day by millinery, &c., 
and will now be left to go to the dogs in Sydney, when 
her paramour is tired of her. 

" Thursday, Tiard frost and snow all last night ; and 
the runaway couple must have had a very unromantic 
night of it, if not stopped on their journey altogether 
by the floods. 

" Working men succeed a great deal better than 
clerks and gentlemen diners." 

Going back to Sydney, I found the roads worse : 
heavy &lls of snow, witii alternate frosts and thaws, 
had made them as public roads more impassable than 
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anything I have ever seen. At one part, I rode for a 
mile in nearly a foot of water ; at others, the wheels of 
the waggons were emhedded three feet in the mud ; 
logs across ditches and streams had ^ven way in many 
places, which, if unseen, would break a horse's legs. On 
the Nepean, the punt was many days adrift, and the 
ferryman charged a pound for towing a horse across 
astern of his little boat, besides 5s. for each passenger, 
with a Tery excellent chance of drowning man and 
horse. Alb^ther the roads are disgraceful. In all 
parts I met bullock-teams ; and in the quiet of the bush, 
with no noise but the occasional caw-caws of the par- 
rots, the sharp snap of a waggoner's huge whip in the 
distance, with his loud, fierce call to the animals, had a 
very peculiar effect on the mind. These men used the 
most fearful oaths to their slow-of-underatanding cat- 
tle, and appeared to think the more blasphemous the 
execration, the better the poor animals would go ; the 
roads were certainly neai-ly enough to drive mad any 
one trying to get these heavily-laden waggons through, 
not over them. 

Relative to these roads, Mr. Green, Gold Commis- 
sioner, in an official letter, dated 25th November 1852, 
says : — " I have no hesitation in asserting that pack- 
horses for the conveyance of the gold are the best and 
surest method, taking into consideration the usual state 
of these roads, and the numerous creeks which, although 
perfealy impassable for wheeled carriages, are easily 
forded by horses." Surely carrying gold on pack- 
horses, where the passenger traffic alone would pay a 
railroad, is a rich idea in these times 1 

I saw several kangaroo-tracks in the snovr, and the 
parrots are literally numberless ; their plumage is bril- 
liantly and gracefully beautiful. I might, had I had 
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a gun, have shot some yellow-breasted birds, wattle- 
birds, and a few pigeons ; these are excellent eating. 
None of the birds sing long, but eome have a pretty, 
sharp, chirraping short note. The parrots make a great 
noise, and are of various kinds. The expenses of the 
inns on the roads are very littie, with one exception ; 
horse-feed averaging every day 7s. %d., as much as his 
master. Bed, breakfast, dinner, and tea, all the same, 
2<., and at each meal the same fare : hot chops or 
steaks, eggs, potatoes, &c., toast and butter, with tea, 
invariably at each. 

Tliere are a few turnpikes near Sydney, and mile- 
stones for fifty-six miles. It is to be hoped that the 
important subject of roads lately brought before the 
legislative council may meet with the attention due to it. 

The following will show the expenses of travelling 
to the diggings comfortably ; fees are not allowed to 
servants : — 



iBtDaT. 

Mjera* Inn, 

3 miles from 

Paraniatta. 

Turnpike 



Ostler . 

and Day. 
Mn. Jamet, 
Blue Mountain. 

TurDfdke . . 



4 
II 6 



Ale . 



Next Inn, 9 mil 
Mn. Jamet. 
Supper . 
Brandy . 
Bed . . 
Break&Bt 

HOTM . 

Ostler . 



Dinner . 
Hone . 
Ostler . 
Tnrnpike 
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£. 


I. d. 


»«.. 




£. 


s. d. 


Mile. 


Hwtley. 








6th Day. 








Cder . 









Bathnrat. 








Supper . 







S 




Black's Hotel. 








Break&8t 







2 




WiDC . . . 




6 




Bed. . 







a 




Beer. . . . 




6 




K."; 






8 


84 


Pipe & Tobacco 




7 

1 B 












Porter . . . 

Cigars . . . 




3 6 






















Tea ... . 




3 




41h Day. 








Bed ... . 




2 6 




Dnracfa Inn. 








Horee . . . 




6 




Booenfek. 





06 




OsUer . . . 







23 














Dinner 





















la-' 















ethDay. 
Gas Hotel, So&Ia. 








Hora« 













Chop . . .) 








Wine 













Porter . . .1 





9 




Brandy 













Brandy . . ■ | 




BreakW 







3 




Home . . . 








Ostler . 







1 


24 


Billiardi . . 





I 6 


28 

















While riding alone in Chard, and no one witbin miles, 
nor 8 sound heard, escept the occasional caw-caw of 
the parroqueis, I have sometimes uttered my thongbts 
to myself aloud ; and it is impossible to describe the 
inexpressible idea of loneliness and utter littleness of 
self, with the awfulness and itnmenuty of grandetir of 
the God of Nature, impressed on the mind by this act 
in such solitude. 

The land in many parts struck me as resembling an 
English park, and is different in this respect from all 
other countries in their natural state. The North 
American scenery is very unlike, there being in that 
country 8o much undergrowth from the superior rich- 
ness of the soil. In New South Wales, for miles in 
the bush, you can gallop by the trees, and over the 
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&llen ones, without the undergrowth being in the way. 
New South Walea, covering so many degrees of lati- 
tude, poBsesses every climate, from that of the burning 
tropics to Hie cool, temperate climate of Sydney and the 
south. 

During the winter months, Sydney is a delightful 
climate, but in the summer it is occasionally very hot. 
A hot wiod,jmproperiy«o«' called a "brickfielder," gets 
up, preceded by heavy black clouds in the west. Dust is 
blown about, and the town is unbearable. People 
obliged to go about wear spectacles, and eye diseases 
are common, brought on perhaps by this fearful dust 
During this season, Sydney is very relaxing ; but 
thirty-five miles off, in the Blue Mountiuns, the air is 
deliciously cool : of course the climate, inland at the 
stations, depends on the latitude and hilly nature or " 
otherwise of the country. It is at all evente healthy, 
for very few diseases are known. It is an odd thing, 
but a fact, that tfae teeth of the colonists go before those 
of their home brethren ; what it is owing to is not 
known. The climate of Tasmania is decidedly prefer- 
able ; and that of New Zealand also, were tJiere less 
wind and rain, would he better. The soil is in general 
sandy, and not nearly so productive as that of the colo- 
nies of Tasmania and New Zealand. 

This sand is often the cause of eye diseases, which 
careless living is sure to increase. A new district has 
just been opened for settlers. Port' CnrtJs, in lat. 24° 
S. and long. 151= E. The rivers Boyne and Liffey 
dehouche here, and there are plenty of fresh-water 
lagoons, although Oxley, late surveyor-general to New 
South Wales, reported, in 1824, the deficiency of 
water. It is a difficult harbour to enter, but when in, 
there is great depth of water close to the shore, with 
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eligible stes for shipping wharres. The great value of 
this land ariBes from its contiguity to several small 
rivere, and Davigable for about ten miles for ships, being 
supposed to commuDicate with the river Mackenzie, 
and may form a coast line of communication similar to 
the Murray and other Australian rivers. Tbe soil is 
Bandy, but 6t for the cultivaUon of cotton, sugar, rice, 
coflee, and all tropical productions. Oxley noticed 
elate, quartz, granite, copper, and tin, and there is no 
doubt gold will be found in tbe mount^n ranges. The 
oatives have been troublesome, and some have been 
shot. The tropical nature of this district will deter 
emigrants from going to it, but enterprising colonists 
have found their way, and will yet fix the site of a city 
at Port Curtis. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gold Diaoovery — Value of Labour, &c., at Diggings— 
Diggera' Habits —Songa — Ketuma— Contrast with American 

In 1841 the Rev. W. Clark announced that gold 
existed in New South Wales, and showed proofe of his 
assertion from the basin of the very river now supply- 
ing it: subsequently others verified the report; but 
Government did not press the discovery, fearing dis- 
turbing effects in the agricultural interests of the 
colony. On 30th of April 1851, Mr. Hargreaves 
pointed out tliat gold would be found in the iocaiities 
of Bathurst and Wellington, leaving his reward to the 
generosity of the Government ; and after inquiries and 
the first geological opinions, the Governor-general 
announced officially on the S'iod of May 1851, " Tlie 
discovery of a practicable gold-field 160 miles west of 
Sydney." 

On the 2dth the following letter appeared in the 
" Sydney Morning Herald :" — 

" Gold. — The excitement created by the announce- 
ment, that what during several years I bad declared, 
but which could unt obtain credence till it was made 
sensible by the verification of an individual who, I am 
informed, was guided to one of the localities to which 
alluuon has been made in my published statements by 
those statements themselves, having not yet suhaded, 
and apparently only a little more than commenced, I 
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shall perhaps be only discbar^ng a duty to the 
GoverDtnen^ and to my iotelligent fellow-colonists, if 
I venture to lay before them a few remarks upon the 
processes by which I arrived long ago at the con- 
clusion that gold exists in thb colony in considerable 
abundance, and declared it as a fact which would bear 
investigation. In doing this, it will not be my fault if 
persons who can understand and reason- do not derive' 
advantage in future arrangements from what I have to 
say. 

" In the first place, it is to be noticed, that*gold is 
one of the most universally distributed of metals in 
rocks of a certain clasa, and that there is scarcely a 
river of any Tolume upon the faco of the globe in 
which it does ziot exist in small quantitiesi the sands 
and gravel of which will pay for the washing, provided 
they yield at least twenty-four grains per hundred- 
weight. It must, however, be borne in miod, that 
these sands are always derivable from rocks of a 
cert^n antiquity that have undergone certain changes, 
and that the notion entertained, even by some persons 
who profess knowledge of geological pnnciples, that 
gold is still forming, is without a shadow of evidence, 
and totally contradictory to everything that has been 
aBcertained on the subject. Such a notion can only 
be entertained by those whose experience is limited, 
or whose inquiries have just commenced, and who 
have not had sufiident acquaintance with field geology 
to be able to read off the testimony of nature. When, 
for instance, at a distance from the head of a creek 
OP river, smaller particles of gold are found than occur 
higher up, the only conclusion to which a geologist 
ongbt to come is, that the river itself has brought down 
the detritus, which has been reduced by attrition from 
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some source which exbted long before the waters of 
the creek or river had found their present channel. 

" Now, with respect to the sources of gold, they are 
twofold. The metal either occurs diffused in certain 
rocks, or has been spread over the surfaces of the hills 
and their bases by the violent action of water, which at 
a former period in the earth's history has broken up 
and dispersed the fragmentary ruins of the upper beds 
of rock liver the surface of the flatter regions below. 

" Such is the history of the origin of all alluvial 
gold beds, whether in Russia, California, or Australia. 
But these alluvial deposits are frequently found ou the 
banks of creeks and rivers, because the creeks and 
rivers themselves flow in channels excavated through 
these deposits, and therefore expose in their banks the 
contents of the soil through which they flow. The 
depth and width of these channels vary, necessarily, 
with the volume of the water and the slope of their 
declivities. Thus, in California, where the river 
sources are fed by the snows of the 'Sierra Nevada, 
and the hills are lof^y, the river beds of the auri- 
ferous region are wide and deep, and interrupted 
by cascades, which, of themselves, are of the utmost 
importance, from the fall and quantity of water, to the 
operations of the gold-washers. 

" In Australia, where the creeks are narrow and the 
waters scanty, of course the difficulty is greater in 
washing the detritus. Hence, much gold ^at exists 
here will be lost. 

" With regard to the original source of the gold in 
the alluvia, it may be said, generally, that, contrary 
to the usual law which obtains in the history of metals, 
it is only the upper and not the lower portions of veins 
that are prolific; and, therefore, one argument incosted 
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npon by some peraon9, viz., that it is necessary to have 
very high mount^ns to expect much gold, is not 
austained either by general experience or the actual 
foots that have been exhibited in the Ural, where 
some of the most prolific sources of gold are at an 
elevation under 1,000 feet above the sea. Miask and 
Ekaterinburg are each below that level. Ryshtimsk 
is only 630 feet. Mount Bladogat, below which are 
gold mines, is only 1,516 feet, and B(^;oslovsk little 
more than 500 feet above the sea. Even the high 
lands of Ui Tashi behind Miaak, which are of chloride 
schist, are only 2,156 feet high. And although there 
are high points in the Ural equivalent to 5,000 
English feet and upwards, yet it is very remarkable 
that the most prolific localities are of the very 
moderate elevation before mentioned. Prima facie, 
Uierefore, there is nothing to dispute the supposition 
that the auriferous detritus of Australia mat/ be 
infinitely richer than is by some imagined. The 
reputation of a geologist, which would be staked upon 
a contradictioD of such a suppo^tion, would, with the 
history of the Ural before him, be in imminent danger. 
" When, in 1841, and subsequently from year to 
year, with increased conviction as the results of my 
inquiries came before me, I announced that Australia 
was an auriferous country, and when in a letter (I 
think to Sir H. de la Bcche), which has been quoted in 
the ' Quarterly Review,' it was said that gold as well 
as copper and lead is in ' considerable abundance ' in 
our schists and quartzitea, it was no hypothetical 
assertion. I simply declared what I believed on 
evidence which was in all points consistent with the 
full exploration of the Ural and the rivers of California, 
and which the perseverance of gold-seekers here has 
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now fully confirmed. Nor do I shrink from further 
declaring, what time will establish, that the present 
guld-field is but one of numerous localities along the 
Cordillera, in which gold and gold alluvia will be 
found by those who search for them. 

" That in this respect I am not exciting vain expecta- 
tions may be believed, if we only bear in mind what 
we are taught by the facts well established in the 
history of the Ural. It is but a very few years since 
the only known locality of gold was at Ekaterinburg, 
and it is now known to occur north and south of that 
locality over more than six degrees of latitude; and 
now a region that within the memory of the writer 
produced but a small amount of gold produces three 
milliom tterling per annum. Even certain rocks them- 
selves of the Ural, not only quartz and schists, but 
limestones also, when pounded, are known to produce 
a percentage of gold. 

" It may be asked what right have we to antidpate 
such results here ? I' ajiawer unhesitatingly, tliat 
altbough it is perhaps out of the power of human 
prescience to predict with unfailing uncertainty that 
such will be the case here, yet if there be any trutii in 
the deductions of geology such may be anticipated, 
wherever constants, which have never failed elsewhere, 
are found. Geolc^cal data, fairly interpreted, will 
not deceive, for the laws impressed upon the, physical 
world are of Him whose ways are stable and unvarying. 
As a geologist, fully aware of the risk which my reputa- 
tion may run in all prospective statements, I declare it to 
be my belief that the axis and flanks of our Australian 
Cordillera are of the same geological epoch, and have 
undergone similar transmoting influences with the 
axis and flanks of the Ural ; that in constituents, in 
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changes produced by igneous action, in age, in 
almost every phenomenon, and in elevation above the 
aea, in staading as a wall between the sea and a 
desert, just as the Ural stands as a wall between what 
was sea long after our cordillera became dry land, and 
the desert of Siberia, there is a niost perfect analogy 
in all respects in these distant chiuns ; and tlierefore 
it is not blind hypothesis, but careful analysis, which 
has brought me to predicate o{ Australia what is now 
geological history in Russia. 

*' Again, look at the direction of these chains. It 
was Humboldt who Erst remarked that gold is a con- 
stant in meridian -directed mountains. The Ural, the 
ranges of California, and the Australian cordillera, 
have verified the dictum ; for there is not a greater 
deviation in Australia irom a true parallel to the 
meridian than there is in the Ural, which is deflected 
between north and north tHrty-five degrees west in 
the northern part of its course, and between sou^ and 
south forty-five degrees west in its southern expansion, 

"There is, however, one striking fact, which I 
cannot omit in this place; a fact never before 
mentioned. If we look at the globe we shall find 
that in the longitude of about 149'' or 150° east 
extends the middle of the meridian chain of Australia, 
paralleled by similar chains, having similar ases, 
in South and in West Australia. Exactly ninety 
d^rees from the main Australian chain occurs the 
auriferous Ural in sixty degrees east; and exactly 
ninety degrees from the same chain occur the north 
and south auriferous mountains of California in 120 
degrees west. The fourth quadrantal meridian falls 
along the Atlantic, between Brazil and Africa, both 
auriferous re^ons. 
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" In three of these meridians the earth has been 
fissured, and igneous rocks have pierced and trans- 
muted elevated schistose beds. 

" When this fact first struck mj mind, I received a 
fresh light, and, guided hy it, I saw, that if a careliil 
examination and comparison of the natural formations 
of California and the Ural would justify it, I should 
be safe in poBitively asserting what I <Ud, and from 
the efieet of which assertion explorers have been led 
to verify my concludons. 

" By personal survey op by the as^tance of nume- 
rous kind friends, who take an interest in my humble 
endeavours to advance the progress of sdence in this 
Colony, I have had at one time or another under my 
hands collections of rocks from almost every available 
locality between Cape Howe and New Guinea ; and 
I am prepared with evidence, eome of which will 
appear in the Report I have been long preparing 
(and which, but for the pressure of my more solemn 
engagements, would long ago have been ready for the 
press), to show that what is now known of the Ural 
and of the California sierras may be predicted of OUP 
Australian Cordillera. And I trust it is not taking an 
arrogant position when I assume, that as my former 
declarations have been found true, and if I had not 
made them we should not now have bad them so 
promptly realized, so my present warning ought not to 
be neglected, when I affirm that Summer Hill and its 
vicinity is hut one of the localities over which Govern- 
ment must one day watch with jealonsy the rights of 
the Sovereign. 

" In these remarks, elicited from me by imperative 
reasons, and which are offered as a contribution to the 
well-being of the commonwealth, albeit I cannot serve 
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it in this behalf in a more practical way, I have no 
interests at heart but those which I beliere to belong 
to all members of a civilized community, — the common 
^od ; which I sought when I withheld more pointed 
and particular statements than those previously pub* 
lished, and which I seek now in inaking public ttiese 
fiirther results of my convictions 

"That such an event as the finding of gold in the 
banks of a stream should, like the magic words on the 
walls of Babylon, * Mene, Mene, tekel, upkarsin,' strike 
consternation into the hitherto pasttirai pursuits of the 
colonists, — that the stroke of a pen scrawling almost 
illegibly the announcement, " There is gold in the 
Cordillera," should overturn the quietness and pros- 
perity for a season of a whole population,— is one of 
those wonderful phenomena to which States are 
subject ; but, looking calmly at the matter, as I have 
done for years past, and feeling no personal interest 
but on account of the value of scientific investigation, 
I can see beyond the present annoyances much to give 
hope of a better prospect. The momentary effect of 
the gold mania may be to upset existing relatjons; 
but the effect of the news at home will be the iatr(>- 
ducing of a rapid Increase of population, and this we 
may be sure will be the result, whether exaggerated 
or simple statements be forwarded to Europe. 

"Prepared as I am to admit, that in the excited 
state of the public mind there is much exaggeration, and 
that all we hear is not, and ought not, to be credited 
without examination, it is plain that the colony must 
prepare herself for an important growth in bei' influence 
on the destinies of the world, and for a revolution in 
many of those commercial relations which have 
hitherto prevailed. But, with foresight, nerve, and 
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wisdom, — with discretion, firmn^s, and determmation 
of will, — tbe Governineut may arm itself beforehuid, 
and provide for the natural results of force by the better 
and more profitable employment of a sagacious policy. 

" Beyond this I have, on this occasion, little to say. 
Yet I cannot conclnde witiiout calling the attention of 
naturalists to the fact that tlie gold allavia are of tbe 
same epoch as that debScte which has filled our 
caverns with the bones of estinct animals ; that this is, 
therefore, comparatively a recent geological period, 
but one which has passed away. 

"If in Russia the gold alluvium is found mingled 
with the bones of mammoths, eo in California, as I am 
recently informed, gigantic bones occur in the auri- 
ferous detritus of that country. And here we have 
the bone caverns, and the unsepulchred relics of the 
^gantic diprotodom and nototherium in the aunferous 
rocks and detritus of Austi^lia. This surely b not 
without its significaocy. It points clearly to the 
extent to which we may expect our alluvia to be 
spread. 

" Again, if it be alleged that our rivers are not 
long enough to fumiah very considerable washing 
grounds, let it be recollected ttiat the linear length of 
&e Consumnes, the Feather, the Sacramento, and 
American rivers in California, is but 250 miles, and 
that the breadth of the auriferous basin beyond the 
rivers is in places but a few feet. Whilst, then, we 
receive with extreme caution the account of 300 
square miles in Australia in one locality, we must not 
be deferred from legitimate conclusions, ' whidi are 
enough for our purpose. 

(Signed) " W. R Clarke. 

•■St. Leonard's Parsonage, May 24." 
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In an examination before the executive council, 3rd of 
June, Mr. Hai^reavos stated — 

** I was led to search in the Deighboorhood where the 
gold-field being now worked is, by my observation of 
the similarity of the country to that oF the gold 
country in California. I had visited it fifteen years 
ago. I found gold as soon as I dismounted. I was 
engaged searching for two months. I found gold 
almost everywhere. It is more generally spread over , 
the country than in California. 

"I rode from the head of the Turon River, which 
rises near Hartley, to its confluence with the Macquarie. 
a distance of about 100 miles. I examined tiie beds 
of the rivers and creeks on my way. I found gold in 
all those positions over the whole extent of 100 miles. 
Gold is never found in sand ; it sinks to the soil. 

" I found gold all along the bed of the Macquarie, . 
and at Dubbo ; but it is the most extraordinary place 
I ever saw ; gold is actually found lying on the ground 
close to the surface. All the diggers were successful 
when I left" 

The Government issued proclamations, increased 
the police, appointed commissioners, and acted most 
promptly ; many parts of tie country about Bathurst 
were crowded witii diggers. Gold continued to be 
sent into town, and tent villages sprang up in different 
localities, till the 16th of July, when the fojlowing 
announcement appeared in Uie papers : — 

GOLD NEWS. 
From the " Sydney Morning Herald."~-" The re- 
port which reached town on Tuesday that one hundred 
and ax. pounds' weight of gold had been picked up in 
one place, came from so many parties, that we had 
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little doubt of its truth ; and yet it was so aetoundii^ 
that we could scarcely credit it. Yesterday, however, 
brought confirmation of the report. There is no longer 
any doubt about it. On Monday the gold was de- 
ported in the Unicm Batik, at Bathurst, by Dr. Kerr, 
the fortunate owner. The particulars of this most 
marvellous event will be found in auother column. 
We believe this to be an unparalleled case. In Cali- 
foruia we believe twenty-eight pounds of gold was the 
largest quantity ever found in one place. In the 
Museum at St. Petersburg there is a piece of gold 
weighing seventy pounds ; but one hundred pounds 
waa never found before. It is much to be regretted 
that in the exdtement natural upon such an occasion, 
Dr. Kerr broke up the quartz in which the gold was 
imbedded. A block of quartz weighing but seventy- 
five pounds, and containing sixty pounds of pure gold, 
would have been prized far beyond its intrinsic value. 
It is useless, however, to regret what is past, nor 
should we scan too narrowly the acts of one who sud- 
denly and unex-pectedly finds himself in possession of a 
fortune." 

From the " Bathurtt Free Preu," of July 16, 1851. 
— " Bathurst is mad again 1 The delirium of golden 
fever has returned with increased intensity. Men 
meet tt^ther, stare stupidly at each other, talk inco- 
herent nonsense, and wcmder what vrill happen next 
Everybody has a hundred times seen a hundredweight 
of flour : a hundredweight of sugar or potatoes is an 
every-day &ct, but a hundredweight of gold is a 
phrase scarcely known in the English language. It is 
beyond the range of our ordinary ideas, a sort of 
physical incomprehensibility ; but that it is a material 
exbtence our own eyes bore witness on Monday lasL 
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" Mr. Suttor, a few days previously, threw out a few 
misty hints about the possibility of a single indiridual 
digging fofiir thoutand ■pounds xcorth of c/old in one 
day ; but no one believed him serious. It was thought 
that he was doing a little harmless puffing for his own 
district and the Turon diggings. On Sunday it began 
to be whispered about town that Dr. Kerr, Mr. Suttor's 
brother-in-law, had found a hwidredroeigkt of gold. 
Some few beliered it; but the townspeople generally, 
and amongst the rest the writer of this article, treated 
the story as a piece of ridiculous exsfi^ration, and 
the bearer of it as a jester who gave ^e Batburstoniang 
unlimited credit for gullibility. The following day, 
however, set the matter at rest About two o'clock 
in the afl«mooo two greys, in tandem, driven hy 
W. H. Suttor, Esq., M-C, made their appearance at 
the bottom of William-Street. In a few seconds they 
were pulled up opposite the ' Free Press ' office, and the 
first indication of the astounding fact which met the 
view was two massive pieces of the precious metal, 
glittering in vir^ purity, as they leaped from the 
solid rock. An intimation that the valuable prize was 
to reach the town on that day having been pretty 
generally drculated in the early part of the morning, 
the townspeople were on the qui vim, and in almost as 
little time as it has taken to write it one hundred and 
fifty people had collected around the gig conveying the 
time's wonder, eager to catch a glimpse of the monster 
lump 8^d to form a portion of it The two pieces 
spoken of were freely handed about amongst the as- 
sembled throng for some twenty minutes. Astonish- 
ment, wonder, incredulity, admiration, and the other 
kindred sentiments of the human heart, were depicted 
upon the features of all present in a most remarkable 
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manner, and they were by no memiB diminished in 
intensity when a square tin box, in the body of the 
vehicle was pointed out aa the repertory 'of the 
remainder of the hnndredweiglU of gold. Having 
good-naturedly gratified the curiosity of the people, 
Mr. Suitor invited us to accompany hid party to tjie 
Union Bank of Australia to witness the interesting 
process of weighing. We complied with alacrity, and 
the nest moment the greys dashed off at a gallant 
pace, followed by a hearty cheer from the multitude. 

" In a few moments the tin box and its contents 
were placed on the table of the Board Room of the 
Bank. In the presence of the manager, David Kennedy, 
W. H. Sutlor, T. J. Hawkins, Esquires, and the fortu- 
nate proprietor, Dr. Kerr, tlie weighing commenced, 
Dr. Machattie officiating, aad Mr. Ferrand acting as 
clerk. 'I'he first two pieces already alluded to weighed 
severally -6 lbs. 4 oz. 1 dwt. and Gibs. ISdwts., besides 
which were sixteen drafts of 5 lbs. 4 ozs. each, — ^making 
in all 102 lbs. 9 oza. 5 dwts. From Dr. Kerr we learned 
that he had retained upwards of 3 lbs. as specimens ; 
BO that the total weight found would be 106 lbs. (one 
hundred and wx pounds) — all disembowelled fi^m the 
earth at one time. And now for the particulars of 
this extraordinary gathering which has set the town 
and district in a whirl of excitement. 

" A few days ago an educated aboriginal, formerly 
attached to the Wellington Mission, and who has been 
in the service of W, J. KeiT, Esq., of Wallawa, about, 
seven years, returned home to his employer with the 
intelligence that he liad discovered a large mass of 
gold, amongst a heap of quartz, upon the run whilst 
tending his sheep. Gold being the universal topic of 
conversation, the cariosity of this sable son of the forest 
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was excited, and provided with a tomahawk, he had 
amused himself by exploriog the country adjacent to 
his employer's land, and had thus made the discovery. 
His attention was first called to the lucky spot by 
observiDg a speck of some glittering yellow substance 
upon the surface of a block of the quartz, upon wliicli 
be applied his tomahawk, and broke off a portion. At 
that moment the splendid prize stood revealed to bis 
sight. Hb first care was to start off home and disclose 
his discovery to his master, to whom he presented 
whatever gold might be procured 'from it. As may be 
supposed, little time was lost by the worthy doctor. 
Quick as horeefleah would carry him he was on the 
ground, and in a very short period the three blocks of 
quartz, cont^ning the hundredweight of gold, were 
released from the bed where, charged with unknown 
wealth, they had rested perhaps for thousands of years, 
awaiting the hand of civilized man to disturb them. 
The largest of the blocks was about a foot in diameter, 
and weighed 75 lbs. gross. Out of this piece 60 lbs. of 
pure gold were taken. Before geparation it was 
beautiftilly encased in quartz. The other two were 
something smaller. The auriferous mass weighed, 
as nearly as could be guessed, from 2 to 3 cwt. 
Not being able to move it conveniently, Dr. Kerr 
broke the pieces into small fragments, and herein com- 
mitted a very grand error. As spedmens, the glittering 
blocks would have been invaluable. Nothing yet 
heard of would have borne comparison, or, if any, the 
comparison would have been in our favour. From the 
description given by bim, as seen in their original state, 
the world liae seen nothing like them yet. 

"The heaviest of the two large pieces presented an 
fi|tpearaoce not unlike a honeycomb or sponge, and 
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consisted of particles of a crystalliae form, as did 
nearly the whole of the gold. The second larger piece 
was smoother, and the particles more coodensed, and 
seemed as if it had been acted upon by water. The 
remainder was broken into lumps of from two to three 
pounds and downwards, and were remarliablj free 
from quartz or earthy matter : when heaped together 
on the table they presented a splendid appearance, and 
shone with an effulgence calculated to dazzle the brain 
of any man not armed with the coldness of stoicism. 

" The spot where this mass of treasure was found will 
be celebrated iu the golden annals of these districtd , 
and we shall therefore describe it as minutely as our 
means of information will allow. In the 6rst place, the 
quartz blocks formed an isolated heap, and were 
distant about one hundred yards from a quartz vein, 
which stretches up the ridge from the Murroo Creek. 
The locality is the commencement of an undulating 
table-land, very fertile, and is contiguous to a never- 
failing supply of water in the above-named creek. It 
is distant about fifty-three miles from Batburst, 
eighteen from Mudgee, thirty from Wellington, and 
dghteen to the nearest point of the Macquarie Uiver, 
and is within about eight miles of Dr. Kerr's head station. 
The neighbouring country has been pretty well ex- 
plored since the discovery ; but with the exception of 
dust, no further indications have been found. 

In return for his very valuable services, Dr. Ken- 
has presented the black fellow and his brother with 
two flocks of sheep, two saddle-horses, and a .quantity 
of rations, and supplied them with a team of bullocks 
to plough some land, in which they are about to sow a 
crop of maize and potatoes. Chie of the brothers^ 
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mounted on a serviceable roadster, accompanied the 
party into town, and appeared not a little proud of bis 
share in the transaction. 

" Our readers are now in poaseB^on of an accurate 
history of the whole aS&ir. The particulars were 
kindly furnished by Mr. Suttor and Dr. Kerr, and 
may therefore be relied on as correct. SSnce the 
aiTair was blazoned to the world several gentlemen of 
our acquaintance have shown undoubted eymptoms of 
temporary insanity, and the nerves of the community 
at lai^ have sustfuned a severe shock. Should the 
effect be at all proportionate in Sydney to its popu- 
lation, the inmates of Bedlam Point may be fairly 
reckoned an integral portion of the community." 

lliese annauncements, and some later and more 
marvellous ones, have changed the face of the world. 
From all parts of it ships hare been, and are still, 
brining emigrants to the land of gold. America is no 
longer the land of happiness to all the poor, distressed, 
and restless of the old continents. Australia is col- 
lecting all : even &om her elder sister America they 
are tiux)n^ng to the wonderful country, no doubt 
destined by Him, whose " ways are not as oiu ways," tft 
spread civilization and Christianity over asutber, the 
southern, division of the eastern world, and its vast and 
ignorant island population. 

The return fiim the customs of exports of gold from 
the port of Sydney ^m the commencement, in May 
1851 to tlie end of 1852, gave 3,129,339 pounds ; how 
.much more vent unrecorded we cannot t«ll, but no 
doubt it was immense — and Sydney is a mere item. 

The revenue from the licences is estimated to pro- 
duce 100,000/. in 1853 in New South Wales alone. 

The imports of all descriptions for the enormously 
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iaiu'eaeed popalntion have added a spur to tlie inapetas 
of mannfactoriea in England and Scotland, and a pnwer- 
fu\ empire b rapidly growing into exislence : no end can 
be Been to the effects of the discovery, and it is of no 
oae to attempt to give details of gold news. It appears 
to exist from north to south through Australia, between 
the 143° and 152° of east longitude, and with it are to 
be found diamonds, garnets, sapphires, and rubies. Of 
coarse companies work the veins ; and the dig^ng, 
washing, &c., in the beds and banks of rivers and creeks, 
is become, like other work, a steady business, and not a 
lottery ; a few are fortunate, but generally speaking, the 
gold-dij^r with hard work makes 12*. to Ibt, a-day : 
and the following was given in evidence before the select 
committee, December 8, 1852, by G S. Lang, Esq. 

"By Mr. Weniworth: Do you think this mining 
mania ia on the increase or decrease among the popu- 
lation of the colony generally ; — do you think people 
are more or less disposed than they were to revert to 
their original pursuits? — I think they are, generally, 
much more disposed. Nearly the whole population 
tried the di^ngs, and we may say that all who are 
<iow at their old employments have been cured of the 
mania ; all the new arrivals will go through the same 
routine, and, I am satisfied, that there will be enough 
who cannot, or will not, dig gold, to compete against each 
other for all other employments, so as to reduce wages 
as low as any reasonable man could wish; besides, 
many of even the successful diggers return to old em- 
ployments for various reasons that I never looked for. 
There are, for instance, many men who were formerly 
shepherds, habitual drunkards, who spent nearly their 
whole wages, 20/. a-year, in the public-bouse ; these 
men now, at the end of the year, although they might 
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sometimes have made as much as 100^ in a month, 
find themselves as poor as they would have been if they 
had not gone to the diggings, besides which they have 
been knocked about so much — ill-fed, ill-lodged, sleep- 
ing out in the wet, drunk with the very worst kind of 
spirits, and have fallen into such a bad state of health — 
that they are glad to get back to their sheep for the 
sake of peace and comfort. I never yet met with one 
man who looked to mafcmg gold-di^og a life em- 
ployment, and I have made it a point, when travelling 
about, to find out the feeling of the diggers on the 
subject. 

"By the Colonial Stcrd.aTy : From what classes of 
society do you think the diggers are generally derived, 
are they from the towns, or from the country — are they 
shepherds, agriculturists, mechanics, or of what parti- 
cular description ? — I think they are from almost every 
class, but the majority are common labourers. 

" Are there not a great number of persons wlio were 
previously located in small towns in the interior, and 
who kept small shops and stores? — Yes, and there 
were a great many mechanics ; at the works of the 
Great Nu^;et Vein Company where there were a 
number of men employed, I could get anything done, 
even if I wanted tny watch mended, or my hair cut, or 
clothes mended, there were men whose trade it was; 
the majority were, however, labourers. Mechanics, 
although accustomed to labour, could not use the pick 
and shovel, and as they suffered very much in the 
training, which was very severe, they went back if they 
were not very soon successful. 

" Were there many shepherds ? — There were a few, 
but very few could etand the work. 

" By Mr. Cox : I suppose there were a great many 
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bullock-drive:'8 ? — I could always get a great many 
among the diggers. 

" By the Colonial Secretary : Is it the practice of 
many of the diggers to go away from the diggings to 
shearing and harvest? — Yes; they look at thait as a 
sort of holiday, as many of them can get together aod 
spin unlimited yams at such seasons ; it is a farourite 
occupation with them." 

Although gold is easily procured in parts of Austra- 
lia, yet it is not correct for people in England to look 
on it In the same light as if it were picked up in the 
streets of London, where it could at once fetch its 
actual value in coins, withont causing any change in 
the value of the coins as to the purchases to be made 
by them. At the diggings it is very different There 
the number of men living' by no other means than those 
produced by gold-digging has caused necessary labour 
of all other descriptions, performed by others, to ap- 
proach in value that of the gold-diggers. The gold- 
digger wanting his shirt washed, his trousers made, his 
tools sharpened (he does not carry a grindstone and 
tailoring materials with him), will not get a man who 
can dig as easily as himself, and get gold as quickly, 
to perform these services for him at usual prices. 
The people doing theee things say, I give up my chance 
of digging, pay me well and Til grind your tools, &c., 
&c. The medical men, the shopkeepers, all require 
greater proportions of the gold for their equivalents, (o 
make up fur their refraining from joining in the search ; 
consequently, the pound of gold at So&la will not pro- 
duce the same it wouM elsewhere. Although prices 
are for some things not so very high — meat, which 
was before the discovery of gold got for nothing, or at 
least Id. a-pound, can be got for 3d., but meat is 
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the cheapest article. The wretched state of the roads 
causes a great increase to the Sydney prices of all im- 
ported goods, the bullock -trains taking such enormous 
time to make their joumeys. Doctors chai^ exceed- 
ingly high. I heard of almost incredible sums being 
pmd at Sofala, by the Government, for a nominal at- 
tendance on the police force there, about six or seven 
men. 

I have heard of the Jreigfat for salt from Sydney to 
Yass being thirty pounds a-ton, but this is, of course, 
owing chiefly to the impassable state of the roads. 
The actual necessaries of life are not deai^ and each 
digger becoming, as it were, Jack of all trades, evades 
many expenses, which mixed work would not answer 
elsewhere. They are a piratical and bngand-lookiug 
set in general, all bearded and inveterate smokers, but 
their work is not so hard as is generally imagined. 
Th«r dress is usually of serge, with a belt invariably 
around the waist, and slouched hat ; and occasionally 
you see a really aristocratic face and air bidden under 
all this rough exterior, 

I have seen a great deal of drunkenness among 
them, and it, no doubt, fosters a gambling spirit. Cards 
are a great amusement after the day's work is over, 
and gold is staked, &c. Bad claims are " peppered " 
with gold to induue "new chums" to give sums of 
ready money for them. The Chinese are very nume- 
rous and the steadiest diggers ; they never drink, and 
spend nothing, living in their holes. They always 
carry a piece of gold with them, the weight of which 
they know, and by this tiiey find if the bullion-buyers 
ai^d even the Government Commissioners (for they trust 
no one) give them credit for the full weight of their 
treasure-trove. The double license fee for foreigners 
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4Ug^g is tboroughl^ and most completely aroid«d. 
Chinese, all from Hong Kong; Yankees, gueas^the; 
come from St. John's, New Bruoswick, or the Caoadas ; 
the Spaniard is a Gibraltar man ; the Frrachman from 
the Isle of France or Canada ; the Yankee h\exk, 
knew massa in Barbadoes, &c., &c. A lai^ number 
of gentlemen diggers give it np in disgust, and try to 
make iaterest for appointments in the escorts, or as 
stock-keepers, Sea., and hosts of clerks knock about the 
cities witliout any employment : they can certainly go 
to the diggings, and for a time make money, but the 
life degrai^ tliem, and they cannot always be labourers 
on so uncomfortable a scale, their tastes become vitiated, 
and drink ruins many. The following extracts from 
Southey's ' feazil,' and Robertson's ' History of Ame- 
rica,* will, perhaps, not be out of place : — 

Extract from Southey's Ststorj/ of Brazil. 
" The passion for mining is described by those who 
have witnessed it in Spanish America, to be a sort of 
madness, — at once the most acute and chronic form of 
that disease which the love of gaming produces. 
Whoever, it is said, has once begun to use the tech- 
nical language of the miners, ceases to think of any- 
thing else ; from the first trial, although he may 
resolve that it shall be only a trial, the course of his 
future life receives its unalterable direction. He has 
tasted of the insane root ; he hears and repeats tlie 
common saying, that God has deposited the precious 
ores in the earth for those whom he has predestined to 
be the happy discoverers ; applying this to himself^ he 
determines that he will not be wanting to his own for- 
tune, and he engages the wbole of bis means in the 
search. Men who have been noted for prudence, and 
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even for peDttriousnesa, till they have been persuaded 
to adventure in mining, acquire a new character from 
that pursuit, and avarice itself is hurried by its own 
greediness into prodigality. Iley are led on, not only 
by those mineralc^cal indications which may reason- 
ably be trusted, but by fantastic correspoadeuces, — 
the direction, the form, tbe magnitude of the hill or 
mountain, the herbs which it produces. From the 
hour wherein they commence this enterprise, they live 
in one continued dream of hope ; the gleanings of a 
wasted property are devoted to the work with more 
eagemeBB and keener expectation than tlie first outlay ; 
one adventure more may bring back all that is gone 
before it ; they are near tbe vein ;. wealth will overflow 
upon them when they hit the spring, and to-morrow 
repay the labour, and richly realize the hopes of so 
many patient and painful years. 

" The pasuon was not less vehement in Brazil, but 
it was less ruinous ; and it was far more prevalent, 
because the ore lay near the surface, and gold instead 
of silver was tbe bait; less labour and less capital 
were required for the search ; the temptation was 
stronger, the risk less, the reward greater. ' The gold 
of tbe mines became now,' says 'Rocha Pitta, tbe 
magnet of the Brazilians.' Even the governor of the 
Bio, Arthur de Sa da Menezes, forgetful of his official 
character and obligations, went there ; made himself 
tbe companion of the miners ; engaged in the pursuit 
with equal avidity, and did not return till he carried 
back with him enough to enrich himself. Such con- 
duct did not escape without tbe reprehension which 
it deserved ; it was noted in the new laws. Experi- 
ence, it was there said, had shown that tbe governor 
could not go to the mines without inconvenience to the 
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public service, his presence being aecesaary in the seat 
of hiB government: — he was, therefore, forbidden to 
visit this dbtrict, unleee by express orders from the 
Court, or in case of some unforeseen urgency wherein 
he would be culpable if he did not immediately repair 
thither. Adventurers now crowded to the scene of 
acUon from the other Captaincies, more especially 
from Bsbia; and nut mere adventurers atone, to 
whom, having their fortunes to seek, all places were 
alike, and who, with regard to the general good, might 
as well be cast upon one place as another, but men of 
substance also, who were well settled and beneficially 
employed for the community and for themselves. Farms 
were forsaken and left to run waste ; the cultivator 
was not content to wait patiently for the wealth with 
which the ground repaid Hm, when he might dig for 
gold, and had in imagination the prospect of coming at 
once upon the well-head of riches. For this purpose 
negroes were bought up at any price. The owners of 
tJlie Engenhos could not stand the competition with 
speculators as eager as they were adventurous ; none 
but the wealthiest proprietors could afibrd to keep up 
their stock when the price was thus enormously ad- 
vanced ; the greater part soon became distressed for 
want of hands ; they made less sugar in consequence, 
and as less was made it was naturally made worse, — 
that busness being usually neglected which is carried 
on without hope ; and the works at length were neces- 
sarily abandoned as the slavea dropt off, or as the 
masters were ruined. Hitherto the European States 
had been supplied with sugar almost exclusively from 
Brazil ; the exportation now rapidly diminished, and 
the French and English, who were beginning at tius 
time to carry on the culture of the cane wit^ success 
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in tbeir islands, took advEmtage of the opportunity and 
occupied the markets. Commerce of every sort de- 
clined when the staple article was thus reduced, and 
the inevitable consequence of this decline was to in- 
crease the spirit of emigration by which it was occa- 
sioned. Thus villages and towns and cities were 
thinced, and the marks of depopulation were plainly 
visible thirty years afterwards." 

The total gold exported since its discovery till the 
end of 1853, is— 

onnce. I ^^ aa ooo.OOOi. ster- 
- ■ « » t liDg. 
In 1853, the licence fees amounted to — 

Gold Exported. A>engc 

£. Ooom, Htaun. 

New SODth Wales . 54,253 634,947 3,000 

Victom .... £60,833 2,497,723 85,000 

From which we see that in proportion to the number 
of diggers and licence fees paid, the individual digger 
of New South Wales produced nearly three times as 
much as his brother of the younger colony. 

The following are specimens of the gold-digger'a 
songs: — 

THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-DIGGER'S SONG. 
H™,— " The Women of Old Biglarul." 
Tb& Yankees have for some yean past, bctosb the Atlantic wide, 
Eqjoj'iI themselvea b; siii^g eougs about their goldeo tide. 
So now, in our luru, we'll commence in songi of merry etntin. 
To enjoy ourselves, our tide has turned, Australia can't complain : 
Her sons can chant a helter etave, yes, one by far more bold. 
For we've uot only found the dust, but fine large lamps of gold. 
So, boys, we'll now eojoy ourselves and have a jolly song. 
We care not for America, and that she'll know 'ere long. 
For though her " Cal" has golden mines, we have them here as well, 
Much richer too (Bale Gammon boys), die can't oal story tell ; 
Our rockE are all cemented with the brightest, flneat, gold. 
Oh ! how she'll hang her braggart head, when we our tale unfold. 
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Her minera, too, sllhongb so flash, are mostl; teen, I gaees, 
To sport themselves iu dirty drab— while we in scarlet dress ; 
With pistols, gans, swords, daggers, too, thus well equipped we move, 
And shonld they come to visit as — our honesty ghall prove. 
That though we're armed thus "cop-o-piV and look so fiery hot, 
We're Dot brigands, but ooly mean, to guard what we have got. 

Those drabltes t«td as more than once, that we were villains all, 
All rogoes and thieves and vagabonds, deserving six feet Jail ; 
But let them now say what they like, we've got the pel f oorselves. 
And if we give them rope enough, they'll surely hang themselves. 

Then whiUt they're hanging gibbet high, lord t how we all shall 
chaff, 

Upon my word it makes us cry, to think bow we shall laugh. 

They boasted largely of their gold, to keep us in the mumps. 
Bat after bU th^r bounce, my hoys, they ne'er could show such 
tamps [pounds 1 ! ! 

As we've discovered in our creeks; those must he weighed vrith 
Superior, too, in qnaliry, to those on Broadbrim's gronnds. 

So, while we delve and loose our soil, and tear up rocks, we'll shout, 
Australia's sons have better gold than Jonathan found out. 

We've ofltimes been insulted by these Yankee Doodle Doos, 
Who now would p'rhaps be glad enough to step into our shoes, 
With all their boasted honesty, and work in our rich mines ; 
The/d better not, lest they might get infected with oar crimes. 
But should they come to help us dig, we'll chafi them night and 

And tell them plainly, thatwe thought their mines would never pay. 

Let " Cal" then keep her golden eggs to feed her guessing folk. 
Since they contain but white within, 'tis ours that hold the yolk ; 
We know she'U not rejoice to hear onr lale while being told. 
Because, the fact's bo very clear, we've fifty times more gold. 
Then delve away, boys 1 one and all, our cradles rock, and shoot 
Australia's gold is found in junks, and we can pick them out. 

Our soil prolific, rich in mines, of every sort and kind. 

We'll soon convince the world at large, we're not so very blind ; 

But that we see and know it too, how many beans make five ; 

Much better p'rhaps than wusttro world, for th' honey in our hive. 
Is ready made and void of dross, whilst like the bees we're seen 
In swarms to buzz about and shout, we'll dress in gold our Queen ! 
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Those Bil) J chapt who prate to much about the wet sod cold, 
Are onl; cowards, void of pluck, who don't deserve the gold ; 
Like Msop's dog, who stajed the ox, from eatiog what be would. 
They, ton, would stop our getting gold, that's if the; only could. 
But let them try their beet and want, and write as fast a» h — 1 
While we are picking ap the tumpa, we're doing quite as well. 

There's one of these who often eigus his name as "VuToa," 
Who, though sometimes he wears ft gown, belongs not Co the law ; 
Tet still he's alwajs puhlishiiig some spurious legal stuff, 
As though both Church and Railroad scheme for him wei<e not 
enongh. 
He'd hang as all for getting gold — we'll Bee hi"" banged, Choag}i, 

firel. 
Wb; don't he minll his chnrch affairs, not interfere with ul? 

This domineering bos; cove, this white-neck-choker grave. 
Would flun the poorer classes crash, and makes each one his slave ; 
Let every digger on the gnnmd then prove himself a trump. 
Stick up "Viator's" effigy, and bum it rump and stump. 
And whilst 'tis burning dance around, and Ehout with all his might, 
Down with all barefaced hypocrites, who preach up wrong for right. 

Now let ns keep foul jealousy and envy fhim our ranks. 
And give Dame Natnc^, one and all, our best and hearty thanks ; 
Then in a bnmper let us drink each other's health all roond. 
And wish good lack to every one that digs Australian ground. 
Last, but not least, this parting toast, in loyal song 1 weeu 
Will loudly all in chorus chant, God save Anstralia's Queen I 



Come, cheer up, my bear^ fellows, throw off your idle chains. 
And up with pick and shovel, boys, and cut for Bathnrst plains ; 
I say, cheer up, my heroes, there's better times in view, 
we'll dig the golden valleys up, and feed on kangaroo. 

There's Charley Nott, and Johnston (near Camden) swear they'll go. 
Along with Mr. Brannan, and likewise bold M'Low, 
There's Isaac Rudd of Campbelltown, that's going Co the store. 
Along with Mr. BursUl, to dig Che golden ore. 

So, pack up your traps, my hearty boys, vrithout the least delay. 
And tine your fob with good hard cash, of coarse you'll have to pay, 
I'll soou be off myself, boys, upon Che golden track, 
Wth shovel, pick, and grub, my boys, tied on my hone (Jim Crack). 
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We want a nking mnsliet, lada, for cnrrriag qt a ball. 

For Providence alone can tell, what to m may befiUl, 

Perhaps Biiug and coxy all in onr cftmp we'd stay. 

They'd cut our throata, and take onr swaga, before the break of day. 

Mind, don't forget yoor blankets, bat have them in your Bwag, 
For steeping ont, on gvampy land, is nought whereof to brag. 
And when -ve're all collected, lada, we'll form a predoas crew. 
That digi the gold at Wellington, and patten Kangaioo. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Gold in Victoria— Licence Fees— Gold Produce— Balkrat — 
Buninyong — Bendigo— Ciggers — Precious Stones— Plane of 
Digging— The Rev. E, Clarke's Hinto to Gold Diggers. 

The gold statistics of Victoria, of a more momen- 
tous nature than those of New South Wales, must 
be mentioned. It was but a month or two after tlie 
great practical discovery of its existence in Australia, 
that Mr. Latrobe officially reported that it was found in 
the younger colony, 80 miles from Melbourne, at 
Ballarat, and at other places ; and it was soon found 
that these diggings were the most productive, and 
in a short time the old diggings were deserted for 
these creeks of gold. Merchants, Jews, professional men,. 
clerks, sailors from the ships at Melbourne, formed a 
' motley group at first, to look for the precious metal ; 
then swelled gradually to an enormous multitude of 
diggers of all conditions and nations. Gold was got in 
tons, literally in tons, and gold escorts, well armed, were 
formed to look after it, after the robbery of several 
consignments ; and after the piracy of a ship's cargo in 
Hobson's Bay, a man-of-war was kept constantly there. 
Since that, all has gone on well, and it is of no use to 
mention the various localities where the diggers 
-resort ; for gold is found in all the mountain ranges, 
from the west of Melbourne to the Ovens, near the 
Murray, and even on to the Sydney diggings ; in fact, 
everywhere it has been found in the city of Melbourne 
k2 
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— of late (1853), the promiscnoiiB light-aoil digging ia 
^Tuig way to more organized mining. The estimate 
revenue from the gold to the Colony for 1854 is 
660,000/. The expenses of gold commiesioners for the 
same year 115,000/. The present licence fees are 
one month, 1/. ; two monthB, 21. ; six months, 4/. ; twelve 
months, 8/. The latest gold circulars give the follow- 
ing notices : — 

Oct 22, 1853.— The quantity of gold from Mount 
Alexander and Bendigo is again on the increase, while 
that from the other fields is decreasing. A rush has 
taken place to the Goulbum, to a new gully turning out 
well. Some extravagant reports have beeu tnrculated 
regarding the success of some diggers at Ballarat, which, 
but for the iDUudatioo of the hole, woald have been 
rich beyond belief. It stated that steam power is to be 
had recourse to for pumping out the water, as such 
templdng prizes are to be obtained as 40 lbs. weight to 
the bucketful. 

Escorts brought from Mount Alexander, Bendigo, 
Ballarat, Geelong, M'lvor, and Goulbum, during the 
week : — 

35,S63 Oances. 

Gold shipped from Victoria up to 26th October in 
1853:— 

63 Tons at ISi. per oz. = i! 7,331,310. 

At BuninyoDg road-carriage was at an exorbitant 
rate. — At Bendigo many permanent buildings existed 
wiUi a hospital. 

The following extracts are from papers of the above 
date (Oct. 1853):— 

" Wonderful discovery of gold. — Information through a 
private medium places us in possession of most startling 
information, which, while giving every credence to the 
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aonrce wheD(% it emanates, we feel tenacioas of piil>- 
liahiDg, lest its magnitnde should repel belief. The 
statement seta forth the followiog buoe fact : — ' I saw 
one man on Saturday on whom I can depend, and be 
told me that his party had taken already out of their 
hole, not near worked out, the small quantity <^ twenty- 
five hundred pounds weight. In &ct, they are just 
beginning the Buoinyong dif^ngs, which are every day 
coming nearer the township, so the inhabitants of 
Boninyong will have to look out, for to a dead certainty 
their foundations will be undermined.' " 

" The FlootU. — The late heavy rains have done 
considerable damage, and frustrated the plans of many 
of the mining population. Several of the holes at the 
l}ase of the Canadian Gully have £alleii in, and applica- 
tion lias been made to the commissioners at Ballarat 
for permission to fence off such ground and secure it 
to Uie licensees until it can be worked to advantage. 
We believe ourselves to be authorized in stating that 
we are on the eve of another great discovery, which 
would have been ere this developed, but for the late 
storm. The veio, if such term can be correctly era- 
ployed, has been struck, and gold t» the depth of nine 
inches, profusely mixed among the superstratum of the 
rock, has been found. Grains give way to ounces, 
ounces to pounds, and pounds to hundredweights. 
Our informant steps ahead again, and describes the 
gold he saw by cubic measurement. Flour is very 
scarce. It is estimated that not three days' cousumption' 
is on the ground ; and what roads to convey it over I 
The increased price paid by the di^^rs, from this 
studied neglect of the government, amounts to an 
enormous tax upon their industry. Bread is quoted at 
^. the 4-lb. loaf." 
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"Narrow Escape. — Doring the late rush of water 
which has tilled many of the best holes about the 
Canadian Gully, a digger, who bad juet bottomed, 
sent up a buckettiil of stuff for trial, which turned out 
upwards of forty pounds weigbt of gold. The water 
came in upon him, from three sources, so, rapidly that 
he cried out to bis mates, and before assistance was 
rendered him, the flood inpouring rose thirty feet in 
the hole, carrying the digger np with it, who managed 
\a keep himself afloat by paddling and holding himself 
to the ^des, until he was extricated. We hear thai 
steam power will soon be employed to pnmp the water 
out of the holes. The en^e, our informant stated, had 
been purchased by some lucky diggers." 

" No Gaol at Ballarat or Buninyong. — At Castle- 
maine there is a gaoler at 300/. ; a matron at 50f. ; 
four turnkeys, 730/.; female turnkey, 118/. 12s, 6rf. ; 
cook, 146/. At Sandhurst, Heathcote, and Beechworth 
are similar establishments. We may be permitted to 
ask, why there is not an establishment of the same sort 
at Buninyong or Ballarat ? Is the vicinity so safe, 
and the denizens so virtuous, that penal establishments 
necessary at Castlemaine, Sandhurst, Heathcote, and 
Beechworth are dispensed with at Buninyong ? Are 
we to regard it as a tribute to morality, or a. marked 
neglect to the western district ? Be it whichever of the 
two, there are the fuel and the estimates. That there 
is crime at Ballarat, no doubt exists, or can exist, for 
sixteen prisoners were escorted down to Geelong this 
week. So the absence of a gaol at Buninyong cannot 
be attributed to the absence of crime. It is on the 
ground of economy, then, that no gaol is erected. It 
is cheaper to escort prisoners down to Geelong, giving 
them the chance of escape on the road {vide Roberts 
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last week), than to support them at Buninyong, and 
build a place for their detention. Surely the close 
contiguity of our gold-fields to this town ought not to 
be pleaded as a reason for ^ving facilities to prisoners 
to escape. On broad groiinds it must be agreed that 
what is necessary as regards penal establishments at 
Castlemaine, Sandhurst, Heathcote, and Beechworth, 
not one of which localities is superior in interests 
involved, and three of them of decidedly less importance, 
is necessary as regards Buninyong, surrounded by some 
eighteen or twenty thousand people, and situated in the 
centre of a large and important district. It is another 
of the many instances constantly recurring of centralized 
misrule, to which we have become habituated, and 
after a little grumbling submitted to. Misrule is 
the political 'constant' of our government forma- 
tion." 

" TAc cry U ' Still they come-' " — And without 
doubt they are coming, not as heretofore, in ' partieB,' 
but by hnndreds and thousands ; soaking with rain, 
plastered with mud, the new chum from town, and the 
migratory di^^r from Forest Creek, the alarmed from 
Bendigo, and the unsuccessful from everywhere — all 
are crowding to Ballarat. and our old, and as yet (I 
mtuntajn) scarcely tried gold-field, seems at last to 
stand a chance of a ftur trial. And I thiidt it must be 
evident to all who have impartially con^dered the 
matter, that Ballarat has never, till lately, been tested. 
From Ballarat to Wardy Yallock, on the one side, 
from Warren deep to Mount Buninyong, on the other, 
and again, through the yet untried ranges to Creswick's 
Ci-eek, all is emphatically a gold country. Eureka yet 
contains many tons of gold, and scores of holes, in close 
proximity to those that yielded the immense returns 
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chroDicled this time twelvemoutb, are only lialf suuk, 
deserted by tamid new chums, and only wait the 
enterprising band of the espericnced digger to give up 
their golden fortunes, the reward of industry and per- 
severance. . 

" I am not colouring the picture, either as regards the 
influx of people or ^e promising appearance of the 
country. The duty (and a duty it should always be 
coDudered) of a 'correspondent' is to state the truth, 
and ' the truth I speak, impugn it whoso list.' In all 
directions men are prospecting (they cannot all get oa 
the Canadian line), and from all quarters come reports 
and rumours of profitable workings. I have been out 
this week to a spot some four miles from Eureka, in the 
direction of Creswick's Creek, and have seen men wash 
an ounce to the tub, Irom two and three feet sinkings. 
Many are ' surfacing* there, and getting that which, 
report it as they will, induces them to remain there, 
notwithstanding they have to back their stores and 
meat throi^h the ranges to their tents. I have, in my 
desire to furnish a truthful report of what I hear and 
see, been down some holes on the ultra-&mous Ca- 
nadian Flat, and all that I had heard or portrayed to 
myself of deep holes was as nothing to the reality. 
Myself, the poor representative of a notoriously not 
overpaid class, would not encounter the labour and 
risk for all the yield. But, then, what is the pen to the 
pick, now-a-days ? Caverns there are, — rooms, — 
maneions of wealth, timbered, beamed, braced, kneed 
like a ship, and so teeming with gold that one man, a 
ship carpenter (from whom, by-the-by, I borrowed my 
technical phraseB), afserted to me that when he went 
home his wife washed his boots and got good earnings. 
As I write, I almost fancy I'm a lucky digger — so 
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great is the impression made by what I have seen, and, 
so exiting is the topic that I could write till — till — but 
I must stop as I have other things to write about, and 
I'm afraid I'll take up more room than you'll allow 
me." — Geelong Neics oftlte Week. 

"Bendioo. — Trafficking in Claims. — The land has 
become so valuable in some parts of the Bendigo, that 
dealing in clfums has now become a regular trade. 
On the Bendigo Flat, opposite the Commissioner's 
camp, and near to the creek, the ground is regularly 
packed with tents and slab-houses, the majority of 
which are stores and refreshment places of every 
description, from the natty little cafe to the great 
exchange restaurant. Many of those who have long 
been in possession of large plots of ground in this 
immediate vicinity have done and ave doing well in 
selling the temporary right of settlement thereon. The 
law, (or custom) of the diggings prescribes that there 
should be twenty feet of ground between the tenements, 
for the purpose, it is supposed, of guarding against 
fires. There is, however, no law prohibiting parties 
from setting between the places on this vacant ground, 
if the neighbours will permit it. Their permission is 
^nerally procured for a consideration, that is, that a 
man sells a certain right to occupy that which he cannot 
use himself. But added to this, men make a practice 
of securing plots of ground which they leave unoccupied 
in reality, although formerly they take possession by 
throwing firewood on the place, or erecting a tent 
which they never occupy. A person in search of a 
convenient spot on which to settle, fixes on one of these 
placea, and is then quietly told that the ground is 
' tabooed' (viz., claimed by Mr. So-and-So, who 
exacts a large bonus for relinquishing his claim). 
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Several himdrede of pounds have been paid for places 
under these circumstauces, until the thing has become- 
a nuisauce, and is now mauifeetly unjust. There 
should be a law passed to remedy the evil. Every 
man should pay for tlie quantity of ground he occupies, 
at per equare yard, which would prevent this spetnes 
of extortioQ ; if it be allowed to proceed, it will end in 
the public property being lefb at the mercy of the 
covetous class, who are thus extorting money from 
those who are, to a great extent, unable to pay it. 

" Cabbages. — These vegetables are now sold for 6s. 6rf. 
each on the Bendigo, a pretty strong argument for 
unlocking the lands. 

" Bad News for Irishmen. — Potatoes on the Bendigo, 
Is, 3rf. per lb. retail." 

The following are dated November 1853 : — 

" Bali^bat. — News Jrom tlie gold-Jields. — The 
dry weather of the last three weeks has been 
highly favourable for mining operations here. The 
greatest activity is now displayed in opening new 
^ots, not only in the vicinity of the 'jewellers' shops,' 
but also higher up the Bnninyoog Gully, where tlw 
sinking is not nearly so deep, and success, though le% 
extravagant, in spedal cases, is more general. 

" It will be remembered that it was near the junc- 
tion of the Canadian and Prince Begent ' leads' that 
the richest holes were found : the line of gold then 
struck across the Buninyong Gully towards the gravel 
pits and Eureka, and the diggers trailed on about five 
or six holes broad in that direction, in the hope of the 
continuance of the line. The freaks of fortune, how- 
ever, set their calculations at nought, for most of the 
pioneers got to the bottom rock at nine to fifteen feet ; 
and, as a deep sinker never expects gold at that 
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depth, further researcli was, perhaps permaturely, 
abandoDed. 

" The line of gold, however, is not loet ; after creas- 
ing the Baninyong Gully, it toot a snake-tike turn 
towards Old Poverty Point, and the Red Hill, and in 
this direction claims are being marked out, and hitherto 
the line is unbroken. Holes <fa either side of the line 
are unproductive, while those on the line yield from 
100 lb. troy upwards, from each claim. I was assured 
by reputable persons, that as much as 800 lbs. had 
beea got from one hole ; but as neittier the escort 
retume, nor the quantity known to arrive by private 
hand in Geelong, conBrm such extravagant yields, the 
statement may be set down as one that may or may not 
be true. At all events, the known yields are quite large 
enough to satisfy Uie niost greedy. 

"New arrivals still come in a continued stream. 
From the older diggings, Bendigo, Forest Creek, 
Fryer's Creek, and Jim Crow, they come begrimed 
with clay, tools and swag on back, weary and foot-Bore, 
The greater number of arrivals from Geelong are 
&nuly parties, with drays laden with the comforts of 
Bfe, iron bedsteads, and tent frames, boxes of pickles 
and other delicacies, to all outward appearance, liable 
to forfeiture under the Maine liquor Law, from the 
staple loading of such new arrivals ; betokening, at one 
glance, former success, and present determination to 
make a resid^ce at the diggings pleasant, as well as 
profitable." 

" Bendigo:^ JVwn the Argus correspondent. — The 
system of second bottoming, to which I have before 
referred, is now attracting general attention in 
Uiis district, because therein is really involved the 
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question of whether there is not a second Bendigo^ 
richer, perhaps, in its auriferous treasures than the one 
which we axe now working. Should it turn out that 
the gold is found in remunerating quantities beneath 
those pipeclay, sandstone, and slate fioors, from which 
it has Utherto been gathered, there will be such a 
reaction in regard to gold-digging as will astonish the 
world. If we look into geological and mineralo^cal . 
theories, we shall find nothing to guide us in this 
matter. California and Australia have, in their 
effects, upset all geological societies, and the gold- 
digger's pick and shovel have proved more truths than 
all the theories laid down by the learned. This ques- 
tion of secoud layers of golden depositfi has long agi- 
tated the gold-fields, and there has been a great 
diversity of opinion in regard to it Gold has been 
found, to my knowledge, some feet deep in the pipe- 
clay, but all experience goes against llie supposition 
that it is distributed throughout that formation. As to 
whether there are any well-authenticated cases of the 
precious metal being found underneath any very 
extensive masses of this strange deposit (the pipeclay), 
I am not in a position to determine. I know of no 
instance where the investigation has been carried on 
sufficiently satisfactorily to ground an opinion upon. 
Whether the gold is found on the pipeclay, or the other 
bottoms on which we have hitherto sought it, is there- 
fore an enigma, which the Bendigo diggers are now 
determined, if possible, to solve. Wtb this view, then, 
a number of them are going down on some of the 
White Hills j but secrecy is the order of the day on 
this head; indeed, I do not believe any party 
has yet lairly bottomed. Many are forty and fi% 
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' feet throagb the pipeclay ; still the virgin clay eticke 
to them. Some, indeed, have come upon an occasional 
kyer of soft sandstone ; others have blasted through 
sandstone rock, hard as the hearts of some of the Com- 
missioners, while another party finds large veins of 
small quartz and fermginouii stones intersecting the clay, 
and amidst which substances they discover gold some 
twenty or thirty feet from the original bottom. This is 
the greatest distance which has come under my observ- 
ation of gold being found imbedded in the pipeclay. 

" Now pipeclay, it is generally admitted, is decom- 
posed rock. I am not aware that it has been analyzed. 
Indeed, since the discovery of gold in this country, 
science, to its shame, has done nothing to elucidate tlie 
faistorj' and mystery of gold. The enlightened hand- 
mud seems bewildered at the amazing reveUtions of 
the phy^cal powers of man. She cannot lead the dig- 
ger, and seems ashamed to follow him ; therefore the 
di^er is satisfied with the rationak that the pipeclay 
is the d4bn» from rocks of bygone ages, but he is not 
equally conclusive on the point as to the presence of 
gold underneath this depudt." 

" A fortunate toldier. — A private soldier, formerly of 
the 99th regiment (an Irishman), named Loftins, was 
discharged from the corps about the year 1846, then 
' almost pennyless He steered bis course to Victoria, 
and has at this present moment, in bank, 42,000/., and 
a handsome rental of 900/. per annum from his pro- 
perties. Such, Mr. Editor, is the result of industry 
aoA perseverance in a gold country, — Communicated 
to 'Colonist-'" 

" Bendigo Gold-fields. — I now purpose giving yon 
some information on the condition of tiie digger in two 
or three respects. First, I vrill commence with the 
L 2 
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health : sicknees by no means prev^ls, and I may fturly 
say digging is a healthy occupation : sligtit colds may 
occasionally afibct most people, but they may be attri- 
buted principally to the sudden change of weather ; 
and as the principal part of the population on the gold- 
fields lives in tents, the shelter from the inclemency of 
the season is but scanty : dysentery will sometimes 
affect new comers, which may be attributed to the 
sudden change of diet and water, also from the long 
abstinence from fresh meat and vegetables, and the 
living too freely on them at the first onset Medical 
chaises are rather high : an instance caUe within my 
own knowledge— a friend of mine who had a tooth that 
was no little trouble to him, made up his mind to have 
it extracted ; he went to a medical man who once 
practised in Sydney, and the charge made was one 
guinea. On the whole, I think the profession are not 
overburdened with practice, and that for one reason, 
perhaps, is the cause of their high charges. The next 
subject is the social condition, and I may truly say 
upon that head, that a man's own conduct tends 
materially, if not wholly, towards his own comfort. 

" The general routine of a digger's life is, work by 
day, rest by night. The mind seems absorbed with 
the desire to make all he can, and as soon as he can, 
and but little time is either spared or devoted to any 
other purpose; occasionally where there is a large 
number of diners congregated, a tent fitted up as a 
reading-room may be found, and those I have seen 
have been pretty well stocked with cheap novels, a few 
numbers of the Illustrated London News, Punch, S^c, 
and some newspapers of old dates. At these places are 
sold also pens and ink and paper, lemonade and o^r 
drinks, with a variety of fancy articles i but, generally 
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speaking, the di^er does not care to devote much of 
his time in the day lo literary purauita ; and in the 
evening, IVom the day's exertion, and the want of 
security in travelling from his tent hy night, the desire 
is not increased. The Melbourne newspapers find their 
way about once or twice a week amongst tlie mioers, 
and are brought round by men who retail diem at the 
very small charge of three shillings each, and those 
frequently of eight or ten days' date : sometimes, by an 
extraordinary exertion of the express, you may get one 
of only four days' date, but that is seldom, at least in 
the winter seasoo. I believe at the meeting that was 
held on the Commissioner's Flat, on the breaking up of 
the Anti>gold-licence Association, which took place 
somewhere about the b^pmiug of this month, it was 
arranged to have a newspaper printed on the divings ; 
the conduct of the Argm, in the late struggle for the 
lowering of the licence fee, not having given the miners 
general satisfaction, this paper having always professed 
itself to be the diggers' friend. At Sandhurst there 
are several reading-roomsand restaurants, well supplied 
with various publicatiixis, and very neatly fitted up, but 
beyond these I do not know of any place where those 
who desire literary information can satisfy their wants. 
Of sodety in general it is only true to say there is none, 
unless you have intimate acquaintances near yon, and 
then the most that can be made is an interchange of 
vidta ; one's whole time seems so absorbed in dicing, 
that it amoimts almost to an inconvenience to be visiting, 
aod should such be your desire to see how a friend is 
doing, if found at work, a half-hour's chat at the hole 
is the most that you can aod will get, particularly if 
your friend should be in company with two or three 
others, to whom you are a stranger : they will not like 
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to see him idling his time with you whilst they are at 
work, for virtually a man's lime is not his own when be 
has mates working with him, and it does not beoome 
one to be idle whilst the others are hard at work. 

" Sunday is the day on which most people visit, as 
miners are most likely at that time to be found at their 
tents ; a chat and a smoke of the pipe is about the 
most you will gun, miless intimately acquunted, fw 
diggers generally are very tenacious of letting any one 
know the truth of what they are actually doing — the 
reverse of reality is often told to a stranger, and that 
irom policy ; should you be doing well, you tell a 
passer-by, who usually puts this interrogatory, ' How 
does it shape, mate ? ' that it is only turning out vesrj 
middling, because if you told him tiiat it was turning 
out otherwise, he would immediately set in as near as 
possible to you, and so deter you from taking or work- 
ing more ground than the law allows; on the other 
band, should your hole not turn out well, or show but 
little prospect, and the game question be put to you, 
then you say its turning out first-rate, and advise him 
to set in, because in so doing he may be more success- 
ful, and if so, it gives you another chance on the same 
ground. I do not mean to say that all practise that 
plan, but still I think there are but few who tell the 
truth as to what they actually have done or are doing ; 
and perhaps there is wisdom in so doing, for in gold- 
di^ng every one is for himself and what you may 
say in confidence tn a person whom you may deem 
your friend and acquaintance, he, the next day, will be 
first to come and sink a bole by the aide of you. I 
have known this to take place, for an instance came 
under my own eye, where our friend, if he may be so 
called, had but little room to throw Us dirt except into 
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our own hole ; it therefore becomes every one to keep 
his own counsel, and if doing well, to be silent on the 
subject, ereu to his most intimate acquaintance. 

" Some considerable time has passed since it became 
the fashion for married men to take their wives and 
families to the diggings ; no doubt this may principally 
be attributed to the cost of living in Melbourne and 
other places where the influx of people has caused bo 
great a rise. I have seen some settled very comfortable, 
and others very miserable, but the greatest drawback 
that I know to having your family with you is this, 
you may fit up a cabin neat and comfortably in some 
locality, where there may be a prospect of your being 
settled some time ; after being a week or so in it, news 
comes to hand of a rush some three or fom* miles away, 
and that the holes are paying well ; then your mind 
becomes unsettled, and you do. not like either to leave 
your comfortable place after expending both money 
and labour, or to lose your chance for a good hole ; 
either one or the other is vexatious. And, perhaps, on 
that account, such places are not built as otherwise 
would be ; so that in case a rush takes place, your 
whole establishment is easily moved, but there is no 
joke in dragging a wife and family here, there, and 
everywhere in all weathers. It is also a matter of con- 
siderable expense — a dray and horse cannot be obtained 
at Bendigo for the day for less than four pounds, and 
even seven I have known p^d for only moving the 
traps of four men six miles. A man with a light tent 
and few tools can shift at an hour's notice, hut it is not 
tlie case with a person who has a family to move as 
well as himself. It therefore becomes a married man 
to think seriously before he takes his family with him, 
and whether, though an extra exjienee may be attached, 
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j,t is not better to leave them in some town during his 
absence. There is also another question for htm to 
consider, and that a very important one — bow are his 
children^to be educated if iie takes them to the diggings ? 
There aie no schools in tlie out-f^aces, and do instruo 
tion caa be, given them except by the parents; true, 
there are a few in Bendigo, but then that will not suffice 
for all, and should they be situated sonie miles out, the 
distance would be too far to send them. This is a matter 
which a parent should weigh well in his mind, and should, 
at an inconvenience to himself, study the future pros- 
pects of his children. EMucation is one of tbe greatest 
blessings they can enjoy, and it becomes the father to 
bestow it on his family to the best of hia ability. 

"At Bendigo there are tents erected in conjunction 
with the various religious denominations, which are 
used on the Sabbath as places of worship, and on other 
days as schools. They are pretty well attended by the 
children residing near, hut are of little or no use to 
those who may be more than a mile away ; it is too 
dangerous to send children amongst the old holes and 
through the bush any greater distance. The Board of 
National Education has also a large tent erected as a 
school, and this geuerally travels where there is the 
greatest amount of population. When there is a move 
from one spot to another, then this tent is shifted for 
the convenience of the diggers' children ; there is a 
master and mistress who have charge, whose duty is to 
teach the children, and to take care of the tent, &e. 

" The Sabbath is strictly observed as regards digging ; 
you never see work going on by any class, except 
occasionally where necessity needs it — as in case of your 
hole falling in from an accumulaliou of water, baling 
out may be done, but never either washing or sinking ; 
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at least, I never saw any myself, Scnday, by most 
people, is madii a day of rest, or a suspensioa from the 
tisual everyday vfta-k ; but at the same time a little is 
done in the shape of washing clothes, making ssmething 
extra for that day's dinner, and although not actually 
at work, your time and attention are absorbed in attend- 
ing to those duties ; in the afternoon you may stroll a 
mile or two in the bush, or visit some other locality, 
itlvariably returning before dark, as travelling by night 
b insecure for more than one cause. It is dangerous, 
in one sense, from the number of holes you pass through, 
particularly if they have been sunk any length of time, 
eo that the water has accumulated in them ; it causes 
the sides, as high up as the water reaches to cave in, 
rendering the upper part very liable to fall in also : 
and should you incautiously step too near the danger is 
increased, for you may be precipitated into a hole with 
ten feet of water in it, and no hand near to help you 
out. I have known two instances where the men have 
had to call for assistance from this cause ia the day- 
time, and one would, no doubt, have proved fatal had 
not as^stance been at hand, and the man drafted out. 
It is also insecure to be out after dark, or to approach 
too near the tents, as generally most are armed, and 
oue may get a chance shot when least expected, or even 
deserved ; and another reason is there are always plenty 
of villains on the look-out for stragglers, and you may 
stand the chance of being bfuled up, and no great dis- 
tance from your own tent ; there is ample police pro- 
tection, and readily at the service of every one who may 
require their aid, but still there are opportunities when 
the bad disposed can ply their avocatdons." 

The township of Bendigo is now officially altered to 
Sandhurst, a very inappropriate name. 
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Besides gold, precious stones have been found, and 
there is no doubt in the minds of geolo^ts that they 
will be produced in great nambers and of vaudi valae. 
I have myself seen several beautiful specimens ; and 
rubies, sapphires, and even diamonds have been 
brought into the city : tbe di^;er will do well to recol- 
lect this before he throws the reliise of his gold- 
washing away. 

The simple digger prospecta first with a tin dish, 
washes the earth in it, pours oS* the muddy water, 
leaving the heavy stulF in the bottom of the pan ; fills 
again with water, and repeats, till there is but little 
and that the heavest remaining. He mixes this with 
quicksilver, which amalgamates with the gold if there 
is any, and if not remains liquid ; the quicksilver is 
removed from the mixed metal by distillation, by means 
of a qmcksilver machine which he gets in the town. 
When he is satisfied of the worth of the location his 
gold is produced from, he commences to dig a pit, 
washing the earth all the time, and so on till its yield 
decreases or he hears of a better chance. 

The cradle is seven or eight feet long on rockers ; at 
its head it has a coarse wire grating on a moveable 
jhelf. Into this, while one man rocks it, is shovelled 
by another at the mouth of the pit the stones and stuff 
bucketed up from below by the companion there, 
whilst the fourth companion (if there are so many in 
the party) keep baling water on the stuff in the 
cradle. 

The practical discoverer of gold will give the beet 
advice to seekers of it; so we will extract the follow- 
ing from the small pamphlet of Mr. Clarke. : — 
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The " ConstasiU " and Statistics of Odd iit othur Countriei. 

" A (question is frequently asked, ' Under xohat am- 
dJtions is gold usually discovered f The answer to 
this question will be found in the following brief 
particulars of various auriferous re^ons. 

" Gold is so nniversaily -distributed a metal, that it 
occurs, in more or less abundance, in diflerem parts of 
Europe, AMca, America, and Asia : and perhaps 
occupies au eighth part of the dry land of the globe. 
It occurs sometimes in its natural position in reins ; in 
coanesion and alloy with other metals, of which copper, 
iron, and silver, are the most frequent, and palladium, 
tellurium, and rhodium, are among the most rare. It 
occurs also in iron pyrites, or bisulphuret of iron, 
in mechanical union, the proportion of gold in tiiat case 
being about one five-thousandth part It is alloyed 
with silver in California and Australia ; in which 
latter country also, in the slates between Bathurst and 
Mount Lawson, auriferous pyrites are common. 

" Gold is foimd abundantly in the sands of various 
rivers, as in the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the Keuss, 
the Danube, in Europe, and in many known to the 
ancients. 

"The sands of the Rhine, between Mannheim and 
Basle, produce about 18,000/. per annum : the whole 
value is calculated at six millions sterling, the propor- 
tion of gold being less than the one million seven hun- 
dred and forty thousandth part of the sand. 

" Gold is also found in coarser alluvia than sand, in 
gravel and clay, as in Russia, California, and Brazil. 

" Before mention is made of these countries, we may 
cite here the following localities. In Europe, it occurs 
in Cornwall and Ireland ; in Hungary ; in Transylva- 
nia ; in Piedmont ; in Spiun ; in Sweden ; the mines 
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ofVeroBpatuk in TraoBylvania having been wronght 
since the time of the Roduids. In Africa, gold is 
found in Kordofan ; on the coast of Senegal and oppo- 
utc Madagascar, on the east coast, about Sofala, the 
ancient Ophir, from which the Amtralian Ophir takes 
its name. To Ophir Solomon traded of old ; but, it is 
feared, all are not equally wite who aow hasten to the 
modern Oplur. 

"In Asia Proper. China, and Japan are aunferous 
regions. The islands between Aostralaua and the 
coasts of Cluna, such as New Guinea, the Philippines, 
Borneo, Java. Sumatra, and Fonoosa, produce gold. 
Ceylon may be also mentioned. 

" In America, both North and South, gold ia very 
abundant. In ijie United States, independent of Cali- 
fornia, it ranges in nicacequs and talcoee schists with 
beds and bauds of quartz, along the Apalacbiau chain, 
particularly on the eastern slope, in Virginia, North 
and South Caroliita, (xeorgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and some other states ; the produce uf these states in 
gold, between 1824 and 1847, amounted to 12,7il,633 
dollai^, about two and a half millions sterling. One 
lump of gold from North Carolina weighed 37 lbs. troy. 
It is found, but not abundantly, in Mexico. 

" In South America, Brazil, New Grenada, Peru, 
Chili, Panama, and Buenos Ayres, produce gold. 

" Of these, Brazil has lately supplied from 6,000 to 
7,000 lbs. troy per annum ; and since 1695. MXty-three 
millions sterling. Between 1790 and 1830, Mexico, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres hare produced an annual 
amount of about three and a quarter millions sterling. 
Panama once supplied 14,000,000/. sterling per 
annum. The mines were closed in 1685. 

" The annual yield of the countries nowsupplyinggold 
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IB averaged at thirty-six tous weight, and this enormouB 
amount is collected from Russia, Brazil, Bohemia, 
TranBylvauia, the United States, exclusive of California, 
AfncA, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

" There are other minor localities, in different parte 
of the wQrld, which it is not necessary to mention. 
But, as connected geographically with the Australian 
consent, Borneo, Sumatra, and Malacca may be 
cited as producing gold in some abundance. The 
annual amount of Malacca gold is estimated at 20,000 
ounces. As New Guinea is also geograplucally con- 
nected with Australia, and as New Caledonia and New 
Zealand are evidently merely outlying suiamits of the 
great submerged land of which the Australian Cor- 
dillera is the nifuu parallel, the older rocks of all these 
eountries being identical, there can t>e little doubt that, 
hereafter, those islands will be added to the list of 
auriferous countries. 

*' Id all the islands surrounding Australia, we have a 
phenomenon well known to the geologists, viz., the 
junction of certain sedimentary formations with igneous 
rocks of a certain class, the planes of contact being 
marked by the effects of transmuting' influences, by 
disruption, derangement, and the development of melal" 
liferous products- StmilU similigaudet — we may look 
for gold in them all. 

" As, however, a comparison has been made, not only 
as relates to the direction of the mooatains, but also as 
to the relations of the rocks composing them in aurife- 
rous countries, it may be well to state how far the 
directions of the ranges in Australia correspord with 
those of other rej^ons in which gold occurs. 

"In the mount^n of Croghan Kinshela, between 
Wipklow and Wexford, in Ireland, gold occurs in 
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conjunction with oree of tin, platinum, iron, lead, silver, 
zinc, manganese, and molybdenum. Tbe gold does 
not pay for the vorking, but one lump, weighing 23 
ounces, has been found. Gold also occurs in the Comish 
Stream Works, and in veins in De?on, sparingly; in both 
localities the rocks are slates and quartzites, and, in 
consequence of the occurrence of tin, it is believed that 
the localities are geolo^cally connected by the exten 
aon of the formation below the sea. The direction of 
the trends is not of much importance ; but they may be 
concluded, from other occurrences of the same formation 
in the British isles, to be parallels with the meridian, 
or from S.W. and N.E. 

"In the Apalachian chain of North America, the 
gold country, following tbe ort^raphical strike, trends 
from SW. to N.E. In Virginia, the gold occurs in 
quartz veins, running through talcose schist from S.S, W. 
to N.N.E., and is associated with ores of iron and 
copper. 

" The mount^ns of Brazil have, in part,'a t«ndency 
from S. W. to N.E. ; but there are very few exceptions 
in all America to a meridian trend. Much of the 
gold occurs in quartz rocks, associated with talcose and 
clay slate. 

" The gold mines in Mexico are wrought in quartz, 
connected with granite, syenite, &c., (the schists seem 
absent) along the N. and S. ranges of Santa Fe. 

"In Canada, gold occurs in the valley of the 
Chaudibre, which follows the direction of the mountain 
chain of Gaspe, between N. and N.E. It is found 
in quartz rock traversing slate. ITie country appears 
generally to be of tbe same age as that of the Ural. 

" In Madagascar, gold occurs with similar products 
to those in the latter country, in mountains ranging K 
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and S., or nearly S.W. and N.E. The latter are 
aariferoua 

" Now, if we regard the Cordillera of Australia, we 
Bhall find that it baa a meridiaD tendency, though in a 
part of its conree it has a distinct S,W, and N.E. 
direction. 

"So, the Ural in Russia, thongh strictly meridian 
in its general tendency, has deviations from the me- 
ridian, curving occasionally as far as 35° W. of N. 

"Collecting, then, the data from the preceding 
statements, it appears that gold is generally found in 
quartz Teins, traversing schistose rocks of a certain 
class ; and it may be inferred, that where greenstone 
or homblendic rocks intrude, the localities are most 
fertile — the gold having, probably, been produced by 
die inSnence of the igneous masses. When, too, 
alluvium and detritus of quartz abound, there gold 
may be expected to be discovered. 

" In searching for gold, liie first thing undoubtedly is, 
to discover the rocks likely to produce it. But same may 
find gold by accident, without knowing it. A test, there« 
fore, may be of advant^;e. Gold is eaaly distinguished 
by its weight, and as being malleable, softer than iron, 
copper, or silver, and harder than lead or tin. If the 
Utter are scratched by the yellow mineral, and that is 
scratched by the former metals, being very heavy, it is 
gold. Copper pyrites and iron pyrites are both yellow, 
but neither are so easily cut by the knife. If gold be 
hammered, it is flattened ; if pyrites be hammered, it 
is reduced to powder, the copper pyrites becoming 
greenish. Gold is frequently white, from tjie presence 
of silver. 

" llie value of native gold may be frequently esti- 
mated by its tpecijic gravity (which is the weight io 
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wr divided by the weight of an equal bulk of water) ; 
multiplied by four, the product will give nearly tlie 
value in shillings. Thus, if the specific gravity of any 
gold Bpecimen be 17, its value iu BhilliugB per ounce, 
will be 17 by 4-68, or 3/. Us., nearly. Now, the 
specific gravity variea from twelve to twenty, according 
to the alloys- 

" The Califomian gold yields from 89-53 to 90-70 
per cent, of pure gold ; the alluvial gold of Miaak, in 
Russia, yields 89-35. The Australian gold yields 
rather more. The gold of Wicklow yields 92'32 per 
cent. 

" The following test for the detection of impo^tion in 
gold may be of use to purchasers : — 

" If the suspected metal be subjected to the actioa 
of heated nitric add, till red nitric vapours arise, the 
nitric acid will not be discoloured if the metal be pure 
gold ; but if the latter be mixed with pyrites or brass, 
the acid will become green and thick, and part with 
gas. If the experiment be repeated, till no more gas 
is evolved, the gold will be then found pure. 

" We now turn to the gold-worker. So long as thd 
pick and spade turn up plenty of viable metal, many 
are contented. But it should be observed, that gold 
may exist in considerable particles, only to be detected 
in another way. To say nothing of the quandty of 
gold lost by careless use of the common method of 
washing and rocking, there is little doubt, that persons 
understanding what to do, may go over all the ground 
dug up by the first esplorers, and from the soil they 
have thrown away may extract as much gold as the first 
party gained. 

" 'ITie well-washed fine detritus should be treated 
with mercury, and the gold will be attached to it ; this 
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amalgam should be strained, healed, and volatjlized in 
a vessel, having a chamber in which the mercury will 
be thrown down in globules and the gold will be left. 
A ton of gold earth or rock has thus been known to 
produce five ounces of gold. 

" The ordinary rough Califomian way of prospecting 
and cradle -washing is now so well known in Australia, 
that no description of the method is required. But the 
opinion may be hazarded, that it is capable of improve- 
ment In Chili, the gold ore is placed upon a large 
stone slightly hollowed, water is allowed to flow over it, 
washing it onwards to other stones similarly prepared ; 
at last the gold remains with any other heavy matter. 
This matter is crushed by means of a block of granite, 
to which is fastened a horizontal pole, which is worked 
by men seated at each end, who thus move it up and 
down. The pulverised materials are then washed upon 
inclined planes covered by skins ; the ferruginous mat- 
ter is removed by a magnet, and it is again washed till 
only gold r 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



tioiilh Australia— C^m&to — Population — Revomie — Eiportfr— 
Imports — Minea — Stock — Constitution — Biver Murray — 
Son— ■ - ■ ■ --.-_. 



SoDTH Adstbalia coDtauis 300,000 square miles, or 
about 200,000,000 acres, and a population in 1854 of 
77,000. It has a very arbitrary division from the neigh- 
bouring colonies. The 2tith degree is its northern 
boundary; the 141st and 132nd degrees of east 
longitude, from the 26th south latitude to the sea, form 
the colony. It was discovered and explored by Cap- 
tain Flinders in 1802, in H.M.S. 'Investigator.' 
The land about the western entrance of Spencer's Gulf 
was first visited in 1835 — now Port Lincoln. The first 
settlement formed was on the eastern side of ihe Gulf 
of St, Vincent, under the auspices of Williaoi IV., 
and called after the Queen Adelaide ; uid this is the 
capital and central town of the colony, as far as the 
coast-line goes. The general features of the known 
parte of this colony are undulating tracts of land, 
with occasional mountains and large plains. In many 
parts the soil can be broken up with no trouble, in 
other places it is densely wooded ; but, generally 
speaking, the characteristics of all Australian scenery 
hold good in South Australia — lightly wooded, park- 
like l^d on the plains, and wooded mountains. Over 
these lands communication Is easy : close to Adelaide 
the magnificent inland river Murray forms a chain of 
jximmunication with Victoria and New South Wales. 
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The soil is in general very sandy, but, from the im- 
mense mass of vegetable decomposition, forms a 
capital bed and produces large crops. Sheep-farm- 
ing and cattle pasturage form of com^e the chief 
employment of the colonists, the latter beii^ the 
most lucrative. The climate is most delightAil ; but 
occasionally hot winds make the heated air, blown 
over sandy plains, unbearable, and ophthalmia is the 
consequence. This b generally in November, Decem- 
ber, or January, The population in 1850 was 63,700, 
exclusive of aborigines. The revenue of 1854 ia 
estimated at 304,836/. The imports of 1852 were 
valued at 795,862/., including gold and coin 299,479i 
The exports of 1852, 1,787,714/., including 873,064/. 
bullion and coin, and 177,678/. goods re-exported, 
which, deducting gold, gives imports consumed in the 
colony in 1852, 318,606/. ; exports of staple produce, 
736,898/.; the exports being double those of 1849, 
and gradually increasing each year. 

The chief exports of 1852 were: ores, 212,931/. ; 
grain and flour, 212,227/.; metal, 168,847/:; wool. 
115,877/1, the amount of grain and flour being vastly 
more than any former years, indeed equal to six 
previous years. The gold brought to the colony 
amounted to 430,820 ounces, or 1,529,409/., from 
10th February 1852, to Ist September 1853 ; of this 
sum 280,607/. had been invested in Crown lands, 
showing a. tendency in the monied men to become 
large landed proprietors. Fifty steamers and 360 
sailing-vessels arrived at Adelaide in 1853. The 
revenue of 1853 was 500,000/. : exports, 717,000/.; 
imports, 2,000,000/. : of the exports, 300,000/. were 
grain of various kinds. The mines at-e the great 
wealth of the colony, as the .exports above show. 
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The Burra Burra mines, within one hundred miles of 
Adelaide, are about the richest copper mines in the 
world; the ore is found in large masses — in 1848 
16,000 tons were rtused. The South Australian Mining 
Company work it, and it has paid wonderfully, giving 
for a long time two hundred per cent., and at this 
present time one hundred per cent : besides copper 
in such yast quantities, gold, iron, and lead are pro> 
duced, and it may be called a thoroughly mineral 
country. The gold is procoired from Echunga, fifteen 
miles from Adelaide. Slate quarries exist in Kan- 
garoo Island. The wood is very valuable ; the barks 
are particularly adapted for tanning processes, and 
the land is peculiarly suited for the growth of the 
olive. Labour is extremely scarce and dear, and 
flockmastcrs are paying 2ds. a hundred for shearing. 

In 1850 the stock of the colony consisted of 
885,918 sheep, 51,540 cattle, 1781 horses. In 1853 
there were 84,380 acres of land in cultivation — of 
which were, wheat, 52,000; barley, 8,000; oats, 
3.200 ; potatoes, 995 ; hay, 17,400; gardens, 2,785. 

A printed report of the condition of South Australia 
in the years 1840 and 1845, shows a great increase of 
every favourable element, and decrease of everyone 
that b unfavourable : — 

iBio leis 
Total Popolatinn 14,610 22,390 

In Town 8,4S9 T,41S 

Country 6,121 U,9T7 

Fnblic-honsei 107 92 

ConTictiong 47 22 

Acret coltiTRted 2,503 26,218 

£. £. 

Exporta 16,650 131,800 

SeTenne 30,199 32,099 

..... 169,966 36,181 
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In October, 1853, flour was 28/. ; wheat Qs. 6d. to 
10*. ; oats 9s. ; English barley lOs. In January, 1854, 
the retail pi'icea at Adelaide were, bread 7d. the two- 
pound loaf; flour id. per pound; mutton and beef 
4(f. to 7(/. the pound ; pork Sd. to Is. ; butter 2s. 
per pound ; egga 2*. per dozen ; colonial cheese lOd. 
per pound. 

The two following letters show the wages g^ven 
by the directors of the Burra Burra Copper-works 
to miners, &c. : — 

" Booth AuitTatian Mining Association, Adelaide, 
Nov. 18, 1863. 

"Deab Sir, — In reply to jour favour of the 17th iiiat., 
referring to the aupplj of labour at our establishment at the 
Burnt Burra mines, I have to inform ;ou that we continue to 
suffer from the want of labour to almoat the same extent as 
when I last addressed you. 

"We are at this moment in want of all kinds of workmen, 
TU., labourer, miners, and artizane, accustomed to mining 

" The earnings of our miners during the last two. months 
averaged 2/, 13s. 4d. per week per man ; and ve could find 
work for hundreds at this rate of wages. • 

" The geseral rate of wages paid to artizass, labourers, and 
others, is similar to Adelaide prices ; and the cost of Uviug at 
Kooringa is about the same, some items being above, and 
some below the Adelaide charges. 

" I am, dear sir, jour obedient servant, 

" Hbhkt Atbrs, Seerelary. 
"John Hector, Esq., Secretary, St. Andrew's Society." 

" Burra Copper-iuorks, Nov. 26, 1863. 
" Ut dkab Sir, — The rate of wages we are now pajiug is to 
smelters from 12i, to 102. per month ; bricklayers, ill. to 122. 
do. ; smiths, 102. to 121. do, ; carpenters and wheelwrights, 
102. to 12Z. do. ; brickmakers, about 102. to lH. do. ; carters, 
from 258. to 30<. per week ; labourers, SSi. to 30s. ditto. 
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« Wo find the aupply of labour very for short of the demand, 
and have never been worse off for a supply than at the preBent 
moment. Sincerely jouis, 

"Thob. H, Wcuajis, for the K, and A, C, Co. 

"John Hector, Esq." 

Wages ID general were as follows in January, 
1854:— 

With Board and lodging, per Annum. . 
£. £. 

Male Servants 50 to 70 

Female „ ..... 20 „ 2S 

Farm „ married couple ■ 45 „ TO 

Single meo 60 „ 70 

Shepherds 3S „ 50 

With Board and Lodging, per Week. 
£. 1. £. I. 

Butcben 3 o to 3 

Bakers 1 16 „ 3 IS 

Bullock-drivers . . .1 5 „ 1 10 

Per Day, withoat Board and Lodging. 

I. d. 



BlackBmitliB . . 17 

Bricklayers. . 16 

Bolloctdriveis 8 4 

Carpenters . . 15 

Coopers. . . I! 



Day-labonreri • 9 
Masons . • . 15 
Millers . . . U 
Miners ... 7 
Shoemakers Is. per honr. 



The new Constitution for South Australia, to come 
into effect at once, is to coneigt of two chambers ; the 
le^lative council to be composed of not less than 
twelve members for life, not under thirty years of age, 
nominated by the governor ; and a house of assembly 
of thirty-six, elected by householders of 5A, the same 
being the qualification for the members. All money- 
bills are to originate in the house of assembly. Go- 
vernment ofiScers (with the exception of the colonial 
secretary, attorney - general, colonial treaaorer. 
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collector of customs, solicitor-general, and commis- 
siooer^j of land and immigration) and contractors are 
incapacitated from being elected. 

The late navigation, by Captain Cadell, of tlte 
river Murray, although not much known in England 
or talked of, is an event of greater importance to these 
colonies than the gold ; indeed, as the " Adelaide 
Times " of November 16, says : — " It is scarcely pos- 
sible to exa^erate the consequences which must ac- 
company and follow the commercial navigation of the 
waters of the Murray. 1 he recent decisive evidence 
furnished of the safety and ease with which that navi- 
gation can be carried through South Australia, into 
the heart of the most fertile districts of Victoria and 
New South Wales, has already created a strong im- 
pres^on in the latter provinces of its vast importance ; 
and the fact that the traffic of the extensive tracts of 
country watered by the great river and its tributaries, 
forming, as it were, natural roads to market, now that 
carrying facilities can be abundantly given, must lead 
to the settlement of these tracts with more than ordi- 
nary colonial rapidity. Indeed, our eastern neigh- 
bours already see clearly that the entire country, 
within the basins of the Murray and the Darling, has 
saddenly started from an unapproachable wilderness 
into a territory of enormous value. Upon the hitherto 
purely waste lands of New Holland, a. new condition 
baa been conferred. These lands are no longer 
beyond the grasp of commerce, or hopelessly out of 
the reach of civilization. By the enterprise of South 
Australia, a road to market has been discovered for 
all that the wide-spread valleys of their far inlands can 
produce ; and at Albury and Swan Hill finger-posts 
pointiDg down the river may now be erected, indicating 
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the important truth, ' To London and Liverpool by 
the Murray I' " 

ThU great river, ridng in a range of the Australian 
Alps, iu latitude 36° id, and longitude 148° 20, seventy 
miles from the coast at its nearest point, forms, from 
its source to the 141st degree of east longitude, the 
dividing line between New South Wales and Victoria. 
It then reaches South Australia, and enters the sea at 
Lake Alexandrina in tlie latter colony, with an import- 
ant bay at its mouth, and a fine port at Port Elliott, in 
Encounter Bay. The mouth lies ninety miles from 
.Adelaide by land, and Port Elliott about sixty; but 
by sea, Port Elliott is 130 miles from Adelaide, and 
has a tramway from the river terminus to the jetty, a 
distance of seven miles, which saves the dangerous- 
passage by sea. From its source to the mouth it b 
nearly two thousand miles long, winding in a parallel 
line to the coast till it bends south, at the dividing 
meridian of South Australia and Victoria. During its 
course it receives, besides a host of smaller rivers, 
the lai^e rivers Goulbum, Loddon, Hogar, Murmn- 
bridge, and Darling. It crosses the gold range, &ad- 
must, of course, be passed by every one going fiwn 
New South Wales to Victoria, with the exception of 
a small distance from Cape Horn to its source. The 
navigation of this river, always believed an irapoa- 
aibility, has been practically proved, and a perpetually- 
flowing highway, connecting three great colonies, 
brought into commercial use only during the last 
year. 1853. Well may jt be called the Australian 
Mississippi. 

ITie expedition of Captain Cadell with the Lieut- ■ 
governor, Sir H. Young, proceeded in a smidl steamer- 
1,500 miles up tlie Murpaj> to about 150 miles. 
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beyond Swan Hill, where the river was three bthoma 
deep, two hundred yards wide ; this being its average 
the whole way. From this they returned, although 
belieTiDg in the poasibility of going on to Albury, four 
hundred miles from Sydney. The governor stated 
that on the banks of the river and its tributaries (the 
Lodon, Goulbum, &c.) there cannot be less than . 
1,600,000 sheep, bcBides catUe and horses. This 
riv^ he states, will be a capital way for English 
emigrants reaching the interior of Victoria and New 
South Wales, landing at its mouth, instead of going 
BO far as Melbourne or Port Jackson ; but we may 
he allowed to come to a very different conclusioa The 
aborigines, he reports, are few in number, and chiefly 
employed in assisting the settlers in their agricultural 
and pastural pursuits ; that the climate is salubrious, 
and the banks abounding in timber ; and that ae far 
as regards soil, &c., the great basin of the Murray, 
equal to seven Great Britains, is well adapted to con- 
tain a lai^e population. He tbinks there is no reason 
to question its navigability by steamers for at least 
eight months of the year ; during the remainder has 
yet to be proved. The lake Alexandrina, or Victoria, 
is very shallow, about sixty miles long and forty broad ; 
its small depth of water is a bar to the navigation of 
the river from the sea, by anything hut peculiarly 
flat-bottomed-built vessels. Captun Sturt, in 1829, 
reported the Murray perfectly unnavigable from shuals, 
but Cadell has proved the contrary. 

The aborigines on the river have been giving some 
trouble, hut generally speaking they are useful and 
innocent In 1851 the governor, in a report pre- 
sented to Parliament, stated that, at Encounter Bay, 
aborigines employed hy the settlers had reaped 666 
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acres, and at other places 400 acres. In the aouth- 
east disb^cts 150,000 ^eep vere under the chai^ 
of native shepherds ; they are the same black, indo- 
lent-looking race you see in Victoria and New South 
Wales. 

The settled parts of South Australia are divided 
. into Kangaroo Island and the counties of Light (the 
name of the first governor), Stanley, Gawler, Eyre, 
Sturt, Hindmareh, Adelaide, and latterly Robe and- 
Grey. Adelaide, the capital and see of a bishop, 
is situate in the centre of the eastern bank of the Gulf 
of St. Vincent, having the large island called Kan- 
garoo Island at the entrance of the bay ; it is built oo 
the aide of the river Torrens, but has its port (called 
Port Adelaide) seven miles north of the city, with a 
light^ip at its entrance. It is a peculiarly English, 
veil-built town «ith its churches, chapels, bauks, 
' terraces, and bridges ; its population is about 1 5,000. 

It has its candle and soap manufactories, breweriesi 
foundries, and a woollen factory on a small scale. 
The following tables, taken from a report by the colo- 
nial surgeon, dated March 1852, show the mean of 
the barometer for seven years, and of the thermometer, 
winds, and weather, for ten years, and a comparison of 
the climate with that of London, Madeira, and Auck- 
land : — 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Webtxbn Adstealia — Swan Hiver Settlement— Climate — Soj. 
— Products — Perth — King Chorge'i SiMitid— Popnlatioit— 
Be venue — ESiporte — Imports — Immigrati on. 

Wbstbbn Australia, by act of colonization, inclades 
the whole of the vast extent of country west of 129° 
east lon^^tude, being 1,300 mileB from north to eouth, 
and 800 milee broad, and covering a space of 
800,000,000 acres, or 1,250,000 aquare miles— 
but this is all en pasiant, as the actually settled 
part of the colony is merely about 100 miles north, 
south, and east of Perth, the chief town, in latitude 
S2° south, and 116° east longitude. It is mote 
usually called the Swan River, from the river <«i 
which the chief town, Perth, is built. This was dis- 
covered by Vlaming, in 1697, a Dutch navigator, 
and BO called by him from the number of swans 
then seen (Zwaanen;. Capt^n Stirling, and Mr. 
Thomas Peel, in 1829, formed a pnyect for the colo- 
nization of this coimtry, which, from the new system 
to be adopted, was to become a second Paradise. 
(Captain Stirling, the first governor, bad a grant of 
100,000 acres, and others, subordinates, tracts in 
proportion. A bout 1,300 people collected on the Swui 
River, with every requisite for the establishment of a 
wealthy place on the spot (in theory). Studs of 
hwses, luxurious furniture, agricultural implements 
beautifully adapted for English cultivated laud, and 
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dresses for the London seasoD, and even a pack of 
hounds, were to be instantly brought into play in the 
new Eden ; tliey were, therefore, brought ont, and, with 
their owners, landed on the beach of a wild, almost un- 
inhabited, nnaurveyed country. The iabonrere bad no 
interest in working for their employers, who had grants 
of all the land, and left for other colonies ; and the rich 
capitalists, who bad E^nt their all in buying luxuries, 
found them ttseleee and themselves without food, with 
their labonrers, brought out at their own expense, the 
good ones gone, and the bad doing nothing but coining 
to their employers for the food they themselves wanted, 
and threatening them with death if their requests were 
not granted. No colonies founded in this eystematic, 
predetermined way can answer; the proof of their 
capabilities will come by degrees, and tbey gradually 
rise, but not on a self- supporting, free-of-all-govem- 
ment-assistauce, theoretical plan. 

Tlie colony of Western Australia is peculiarly 
fovoured for trade with India, Singapore, and China. 
Swan BJver, the northernmost capital of Australasia, 
in latitude 32° south, being the nearest port to them, 
on its northern coasts. The Malays have fished for the 
Chinese markets, and bScbe-de-mer and sandal-wood 
may at any time be made articles of valuable com- 
merce. Turtle abound all along the north-west and 
north coasts, and whaling has proved, and will prove, a 
lucrative and successful vocation here. The abo- 
rigines are few and harmless, and on very good terms 
with the settlers, by whom tbey have been always well 
treated. An unusual thing in Australian history, 
they make an excellent convict police, and bring back 
runaway prisoners from the bush almost invariably : 
they are called the native police. 
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There ia very trifling comnuinicatioa between 
Weatem Auatralk aod the other AustralauaD colo- 
nies. I do not recollect seeing in any of the other 
colonies a veeeel from or bonnd to the Swan Biver. 
The latter ig 1,400 miles from the nearest settlement, 
Adelwde (if we except King George's Sound, a port 
of Western Australia), and being eo bolated is evi- 
dently well situated at present for a. colony requiring 
penal labour, and it is the only penal colony in Au»- 
tralama now. King George's Sound, 300 miles south- 
east of the Swan Birer, was, in 1826, settled by the 
colonial goTenunent as a detached penal depot, but 
was afterwards made a part of the newly-formed colony 
of WeEtem Australia. 

TTie climate of so enormous a colony has every 
variety ; but in the settled parts, or we will say from 
dl° to S9° south, it is peculiarly healthy, the heat 
usual in that latitude being delicioualy moderated by 
almost constant westerly winds, blowing on the land 
from the South Indian Ocean, and, consequently, it ia 
particularly bracing near the Bea ; but the sand is the 
source of great annoyance and eye diseases, and inland, 
where the sea-breezes are not felt, the heat is vety 
oppressive. 

The soil is represented as the least fertile of the 
Australa»en colonies — immense tracts of sand alter- 
nating with dense forests and thick scrubby bush-land. 
The fw^ts are covered with the strongest, hardest^ 
and most useful woods, the gams of which are highly 
valuable. On the pastoral lands, poisonous herbs are 
described as doing great harm to the cattle. 

A range of mounttuns, called the Darling Sai^;e, 
runs nearly parallel to the coast, about fifty miles 
distant, the greater part of the land enclosed between 
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the monntainB and the sea being scrubby, saoily 
ridges, improved, however, on either ade of the 
several rivers finding their way down ; but these 
occasionally become swamps, with low, open, forest land 
for miles ; and there are numerous salt lakes in all 
parts of the coimtry. Indeed, the water is reported to 
be almost univereally brackish, but yet, unaccountahltf, 
not unwholesome I 

The colony produces most metals. Lead in abun- 
dance — iron, copper, quicksilver, and zinc; and coal 
and slate are found : the lead is got &om the Mur- 
chisoD, tbirty miles from the sea-coast. The vine and 
olive thrive well ; and, indeed, this colony is, perhaps, 
more fitted for a wine country than any of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies. 

The podUon of tJie capital is by no means good, 
Perth being situated about nine miles inland, at the 
head of a small bay called Melville Water, being the 
debouchure of the Swan and Bannister rivers. Free- 
mantle being the name of tbe establishment at the 
mouth on tbe southern entrance. Were King 
George's Sound near Perth it would be a great thing 
for the colony ; as it is, this magnificent sound lose) 
part of its value by its being to the eastward of Cape 
Leewin, ofi^ which westerly winds blow bard during 
a great part of the year; but for steam navigation 
this is no objection, as close in-shore there is said to 
be generally a smooth belt of water, the gales not 
blowing home. Talking of Cape Leewin, it is an 
odd thing in the colonies, but headlands as well as 
rivers are here called The Leewin, The Heads, The 
Pillar, The Brett, &c. 

King George's Sound is a splendid harbour ; here 
the English steamers first touched from the Cape, and 
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the mails were carried by land to Perth. Albnry is 
the name of a small town built at the head of the 
aoimd. 

Land, ID this colony, ia granted at tillage leases 
of eight years, in lots of not less than 320 acres, at 
not less than 10/. in the whole, or 2s. an acre, the 
lessee having the right of purchase of any part of bis 
land, not less than ten acres, at its unimproTed valne, 
and the lease may contain a clause giving the lessee a 
right to renew his tease once, on such conditions as 
may be thought fit. Failing such renewal or pur* 
chase, the land, with all its improvements, reverts 
unconditionally to the Crown. For pastoral purposes, 
the land is divided into two classes, A and B. 

Within the limits of class A, the rule, with regard 
to pastoral leases is identical with that of the setfled 
districts of New South Wales, omitting the common- 
age provisions. 

Within the limits of class B, leases may be granted 
for «ght years, at an annual rent of not less than 51., 
with an addition of 10<. for every 1000 acres com- 
' [n^sed in the lease. At the end of each year, any 
part can be sold by auction, subject to a right of pr^ 
emption in the lessee, and to the obligation of com- 
pensating him for improvements effected. 

The retail prices, in August 1852, at Perth, were 
— barley, 6t. to 8j., wheat, 7m. &d. to Sm. per bushel ; 
bread, Qd. per two-pound loaf ; butter, very dear, 3s. 
tlie lb. ; eggs, 2s. the dozen ; flour, best, 3d. the lb. ; 
hay, 14/. the ton; potatoes, 12s. to 1 3«. the tAu; bul- 
locks, working, 9/. to 12/. ; fat cUtto, 8/. to 14/. 
,£ows, 81, to 15/.; ewes, 10<. each; wethers, I2f. to 
20». ; horses, 20/. to 40/. ; mutton, 7d. to 8d. ; lamb, 
8d. i beef, Qd. to fid.; veal and pork, 9d. the lb. ; 
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fowlB, 4t. the pMr ; turkeys, 7s. to 10«. each ; cheeae, 
1«. 4d. the lb. ; tea, 2t. 6d. the lb., black or green ; 
Bpirits, 17<. the gallon. 

The poptilatioD of thie colon;, in January 1853, 
was: — 

EnropeanE — Males . . . G,64S 



Of whom 6,574 were free, 
1,433 bond, 
70S militafy. 

8,711 
Aboriginei, estimated at 



The revenue vas, for 1852, 37,022/. ; expenditure, 
34,777/.; imports 97,304/. 

Shipjnng entered inwards, in 1852, 25,326 tons. 
The revenue, imports, and shipping, showing a very 
great increase on the returns of 1851. 

Attempts have been unsuccesBfolly made to educate 
and civiUze the aborigines, particularly the young 
children of both sexes ; but nearly all the young chil- 
dren desert to the bush. 

Emigration to this colony is hardly recommended ; 
females have difficulty in finding employment ; and 
wages and prices are such, that a man with a large 
family will find it difficult to maintain tbem, the 
average wages being from 12/. to 15/. a-year. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Arrival at JucWand— Houraka Oulf— Utumkao — ^Town — Col- 
legeia— Billiards — Politics — Scenery— The Bishop— Pen- 
sioners— StatiaticB — Signal Station. 

I LEFT Sydney in H.M.S. ' Serpent,' on the 26th Jnly 
1853, on our way home, to touch at Auckhmd, Val- 
paruso, and the Falkland Islands. We arrived at 
Aockland on the 7th August 1853. 

Auckland, the old capital of New Ulster, now the 
chief town of the province bo called, and the aee of a 
bishop, is dtnated on the eoutheromoet shore of the 
deep estuary of the Thames, called the Sbouraka Golf. 
The harbour is a splendid one, completely landlocked, 
having a broad entrance, off which the islands of San- 
gitoto and Brown's Island form a half breakwater, the 
whole of the gulf being studded with islands — TiritJri- 
matan^ Barrier Island, Waiheki, &c. It is perfecdj 
safe, no pilot is required, and the port is free, and 
has but one objection, which is being removed — a want 
of a proper landing-place for goods. When we were 
there, carts had to take everythmg from our boats, and 
bring all our stores to us in the water, the boats 
grounding, and unable to get near the shore. We 
have had to send back a whole cartload of bread for the 
' Fantome,' spoiled by a careless driver letting tJie cart 
come too far, and getting the loaves wet. The town is 
built on a narrow isthmus, on the western side of which, 
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at a distance of only five miles, and with a vater-car-. 
riage for boats to within two miles of each, is the newly- 
formed, practicable harbour of the Manukao. This bar- 
boor, neglected till 1852, and then proved av^lable hj 
the entry into it of H. M. S. ' Pandora,' after Captain 
Drory's valuable survey, is the most important event in 
Auckland's history. It is in a direct line from Sydney, 
will save three degrees of latitude on either side of 
New Zealand, and no doubt a railroad will soon be 
made. The trade with the Australian colomes will be 
immensely fecilitated. In fact, it is the only practicable 
harbour on the west coast of the whole of the New 
Zealand Islands. Captain Druiy found a str^ght, 
direct, channel, wiUi not less than three-and-a-half 
fathoms at low water of spring tides, and not less than 
five-and-a-half at high water. It has been generally 
supposed that the breakers extended right across the 
heads, because, when viewed from Fopoogft, the middle 
bank, wbidi is always breaking, faces this view. This 
is an error. Oooe in it, the channel between the heads 
is open before you. Captain Drury says, the natural 
marks for leading into Manukao are very conspicuous, 
and ^ves these directions : — 

'* A rock called the Nine Pin, eighty feet high, near 
the low water of the north head, being brought in line 
with the right extreme of Paratutai, a third rounded 
point, Foponga (within the harbour), will then also 
have its ri^t tangent jost visible ; by keeping this line 
N. 55 E., magnetic, the shoals to the north are avoided 
«— and Poponga should not be shut in by Paratutai. 

" The chanael is about one mile broad, decreasing 
to half a mile between Paratutai and the middle or 
BOBtb banks, where it is narrowest. 

" The same coarse leads between the Orwell and 
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the Buddle bask ; both, being nearly dry at low watOT, 
are al«ays vimble by the breakers. 

*' Pass a cable from the Nine Pin, to aToid a Band- 
pit ; but when it bears north, steer for, and keep as 
close to, Famtutu, as conrenieot 

" The channel here ie the narrowest {half a mile). 
A spit extends from the south head towards Parstutai, 
two-thirds of a mile. 

** After passing this, the channel is clear to Poponga, 
and gradually decreases from twenty Jatboms. It is 
not advisable to anchor until rounding Fopoi^ or 
Mako Point ; but, if necessary, the Huia banks afibrd 
aa anchorage in five or six fathoms. 

" By keeping the Nine Pin open of Paratutai, the 
Huia banks are cleared. The channel between Po- 
ponga and Uie tail of the banks is two-thirds of a nule 
broad, and the anchorage is good and conrenient after 
rounding tb« point. With a leading wind, the vessel 
could proceed as &r as Shag Point, fire mites above, 
if the banks are visible, the channel being about half a 
mile broad, and the course along the coast, taking care 
not to get within the line of points." 

The people (^ Auckland will show great want of 
sense if, at any cost, a good ship canal is not at 
once made, which will be much better than a railroad. 
It is a great proof of Captain Cook's accurate judg- 
ment, that he recommended a settlement here, at the 
mouth of the Thames, in preference to the other parts 
of New Zealand. 

From the harbour of Auckland, called by the natives 
Waitemala, or Sick Water, the land about looks 
exceedingly dreary, and the town anything but prepos- 
sessing. The town is built on several ridges running 
into the sea, and in the valleys between them, with 
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Bereral creeks between the jutting pcnnta of the bigh 
ridges, called Merlance's Bay, Official Bay, and Hob- 
Bon's Bay, &c. On one of the most prominent points, 
Point Britomart, are the Commissariat stores, substan- 
tial buildings of stone, and the metropolitan church of 
St. Paul- On a further high point is the Roman 
Catholic church. Between tliese two is the greater 
part of the town; but it extends to a long distuice on 
the eastern side of Point Britomart to a hi^and on 
the other side, on which is a large Dissenting chun^ 
— these thn^e places of worship being the most promi- 
nent buildings. The only streets worth mentioning are 
Shortland Crescent (improperly so called), running 
from the cathedral down a hill, tbr about a quarter of a 
mile, parallel to the sea-beach. At either end, and at 
right angles, are Queen Street at the bottom, and 
Prince's Street at tlie upper end, fronting the church. 
The latter consists of the Masonic Hotel, the LandOffice, 
Colonial Office, and a few private houses. The two for- 
mer of shops of all descriptions. In Siiortland Crescent 
is the Exchange Hotel — this and the Masonic are the 
best, but both are excessively filthy and badly ordered, 
the public rooms worse than those of a low English 
potsbop, and the bedrooms about the size of my cabin 
in the ' Fantome,' with couTcniences in a yard, above 
yonr ankles in mud and filth. Down the miun street, 
Queen Street, in dirty weather, a muddy river runs, 
through which high boots are required to protect the 
legs and feet The police magistrate may here be 
seen in careless boots outside the troiisers, and a very 
fierce moustache. 

The promenade for ladies — the only place where 
you can walk dryfootod — is generally on a pier, 
erected in 1852, in Official Bay, a mere wooden. 
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nopuDted pier. The other Btreets are the very 
filthiest I ever witneseed in an English colonial town. 
Some of the honses crowded with Maories of both 
sexea, and the lands are literally and truly kaee- 
deep in roud and worse. At the top of Prince's Street 
are the barracks, built by Maories, of stone, and loop- 
holed, with a large exennsing space of ground- Around 
this, and close to the barracks, is the Domain, where 
did exist a Govemment houee, burnt down, and now 
there is none. In the Domain the band of the &Otb 
uaed to play of an evening. Near the town is a Wee- 
leyan college, Auckland being the head-quarters of 
that mission to the whole of the islands of the seas 
adjacent It is a fine brick building, and affords 
excellent education to a large number of children of 
all sects. Oo the opposite shore is a Roman Catholic 
college for the same purpose. About fax miles east 
of Auckland, on the Tamaki, a small rivulet running 
into the harbour, is Bishop's Auckland, the collie 
of the Church of England in New Zealand, and the 
residence of the Bishop of New Zealand, that most 
excellent man Dr. Selwyn. Here are educated ean- 
didstes for holy orders for the colony, whether Maori 
or white, as well as a number of children whom the 
Bishop has nobly brought from the islands of tlie 
Pacific to teach them Cbnstianity. May they go baok, 
and be the means of civilizing and Christianizing the 
numerous pagan, savage islanders of the Soutii Pacific ! 
But though the town of Auckland is thus dirty, the preUy 
cottages and hoages of the gentry, officials, and officers 
around the town are delightfiilly clean and English-like, 
uid their gardens most charming. Society con^ts chiefly 
of the military and Government officers, and, as &r ae 
their means go, they are kind and hospitable. I think 
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I never was at a place where billiards appeared, not a 
resource of amusement, but a business. All day long, 
whenever you entered the billiard-room, it was full of 
the chief people of the place, including the Government 
officers Anchovy toasts, nobblers, and stone-fences 
would be called for every night incessantly — nobblers 
being a measure of any kind of drink, and the stone- 
fences, brandy and ginger-beer. Tbe master was an 
M.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards a 
soldier of tbe 58th regiment, and an oddity. I have 
seen bis very servant deliberately look away from tbe 
players (when they were mnfis), and call out any num- 
bers that came into his head, and when he was tired, 
call game ; but he was on his guard when the good 
players were there, and there were some of the beet in 
the Australasian colonies. Politics ran to a great faeight, 
and the two papei^, the " Southern Cross," and the 
" New Zealander," fight outrageously — tbe former 
being very severe on tbe Government, and the latter 
the Government paper. A gentleman well known in 
all New Zealand wrote the most personally bitter 
articles on ^r Geoi^ Grey, under the signature of 
MeroiEc- He bad been a Mend, and consequently 
became a most inveterate foe. He literally followed 
the Governor about, writing against him. He is said 
to be a very clever fellow. He is most certainly an 
original, as far as appearances go. We all liked Mm 
as far as we knew him. Party politics ran very high 
among the smaller tradesmen, who, from the very 
liberal form of government, are great persons. The 
tnecbanicB were going to send some of their own body 
to represent Auckland in the Provincial Assembly, and 
the penaoners the same — a mee collection they will be 
if they succeed. 
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The Toadg about Auckland are a disgrace to the 
place. The only attempt at one is about four miles 
long, on the way to Maoukao ; the rest of it is, in vet 
weather, two feet thick in mud. The cultivation of the 
land on either side of tiiis road is wonderful lur the 
time it has been settled. It is like travelling through 
a highly-cultivated English district — beautifiil trellised 
cottages, with roses, geramnms, and fngchias, besides 
all deBcriptions of fruits, peaches, apples, pears, straw- 
berries, &c., in the gardens; and large fenced fields 
with splendid cattle and fine horses grazing, and here 
and there large pens of fine sheep, with farmyards 
and enormous hayricks. With the exception of 
Nelaon, this is the most English-like looking country. 
Tlie land is generally pretty level, with three or four 
volcanic cones thrown out here and there, the lava of 
which, for some distance round, are of pumice and 
scoria, and not at present aviulable ; hot the broken 
stones and lava are used for fences and walls, "nie 
view from Mount Eden is very fine, and gives one the 
idea of being in a place eminently adapted for mercan- 
tile transactions of great magnitude. You stand on 
the apex of an extinct volcanic hill, in the middle of a 
lai^e cultivated plain, divided close before you, on 
either side, by splendid harbours, the Manukao on the 
western, and the Waitemata on the eastern side of the 
northern island of New Zealand ; the coasts on all 
sides, if you except this isthmus, spreading out beyond 
aght to sea, so that the city of Auckland must in time 
naturally estend across the isthmus, and become a lai^ 
place, with, perhaps, a canal dividing the city throngh- ' 
out, with busy wharves on either side. This is more 
than fancy, and must he the case ere many years. The 
isthmus is very small, and, in fact, tiiere is wateN 
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carriage by rivers, for boats, to within less than a mile 
of each side. North and south of the isthmus, the 
range of mouutitins ruo through the islands. There is 
no wood on the isthmus ot Umd close to Ancklaud, so 
that it has an unusually bare appearance for New Zea- 
land scenery ; but plenty b procured from the islands 
in the gulf. The Bishop's College, Bix miles off, b a 
collection of Elizabethan-looking, small buildings, with 
farm establishments, in the same style, attached. The 
bishop is, indeed, a wonderful man. The true Chris- 
tian, the champion pedestrian, the perfect scholar, the 
polbhed gentleman, the eloquent preacher and lingubtf 
are united in him. Hbener^es are untiring I hare 
seen him come out of the church, after a whole service 
and commuDioD, without any assistance (the clergyman 
having just died), and with an afternoon service before 
him in his own house, hailed by a host of Maories, 
men and women, all holding out their hands, and 
eh^ang hU with true fervour, and talking and looking 
at the Bithop; and his lordship having a word, in 
their own pretty . language, for all. I recollect tell- 
ing one native, on the north shore, that the bishop 
was back. He was quite deaf, and seemed delighted, 
and said, " He go to bishop," pointing to his ear; 
" bishop make well I" — rather a startling proof of their 
opinion of his powers. He has indeed proved their 
feiend. 

At distances, varying from seven to fourteen miles, 
round Auckland are collected, in little regular military- 
looking villages, Britbh pensioners, each with its staff 
of officers, military and medical, all enrolled, and 
occasionally called out. They are called Onehunga, 
Hwiich, Panmere, Otahuhu. The pensioners have 
each a nice house, and an acre of land, and their great 
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pride appears to be the plot of English garden daisies, 
stocks, and wallflowers before the house. Their 
daughters generally marry the soldiers of the regiment 
in garrison. 

The population of Auckland is abont 5,000, and with 
the pensioners and settlers in the villages of the district 
about 8,000. The whole province contains about 
70,000 souls, including natives. The markets are 
cheaper than those of the continental cities, but English 
goods imported are dearer. House-rent is exorbitant, and 
why I cannot tell. I recollect the single officers of tlia 
58th, for whom no barrack accommodation is granted, 
had to pay lai^e sums for their little wooden cabins. 
Vegetables, although growing luxuriously, are difficult 
to be bought, although many of the gentry used to 
send us plenty as well as imit. The vegetables and 
fruit are beautiful; the meat excellent and cheap; and 
poultry good, but not cheap. The fish are magnificent 
and plentiful, but there are no fresh-water fish, except 
eels, in New Zealand, strictly speaking. The rivers 
have no trout or salmon, merely a kind of a salt-water 
mullet. 

Gold has been found and worked on the south-west 
or Coromandel shore of the Houraka or Shouraka Gulf, 
but as yet it has not been of any vital importance- 

Copper exists in large quantities at the Kawan, a. 
few miles north of Auckland, in the gulf, and a com- 
pany work the mines. 

There are 20,000 acres of land fenced in and culti- 
vated within Bfteen miles of Auckland. 

Auckland possesses 100 registered vessels, and up- 
wards of 120 small craft under 15 tons ; 741 vessels, 
and 1,792 canoes, with native produce valued at 
3,564/., entered the port in 1862. The exports for 
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that year were valued at 128,000/., the greater part 
produce of the province. 

The chief articleB of export are potatoes, vegetables, 
pigs, hay, cheese, onions ; and the imports, sheep, 
spirits, tea, &c., and English manufactures. 

The revenues of Auckland exceed those of all the 
other divisions of the colony of New Zealand. The 
province is 300 miles long, with an extreme breadth of 
160 miles. ITie price of land may be judged of by 
the following extracts in November 1853, from "The 
Southern Cross " ;— 

" A lot of ten acres cm the Epsom road, about a 
mile and a-half irom town, was let for 12/. 10s. per 
annum. . . . An adjoining lot of nine and a-balf acres 
fetched a rental of 18t 8». . , . A farm of fifty-three 
acres, with a frontage to the Tamaki Biver, fetched 
31/. per annum. . . . Two town allotmeiits, situated 
near the Presbyterian church, comprising 100 by 122 
links, were let at the upset sum of il. Gs. each. A 
third brought 6^ 5s. A fourth, not larger, but pos- 
sessing the advantage of frontage in two streets, 
realized 17/. A fifth lot fetched a rental of 11. 10^., 
and a ^xth, 11/. 

" The next sales were of real property. A farm at 
the Wahu portage, containing 77 acres, was told at 
BOg. per acre. One of 116 acres, a few miles up the 
Waitemata, was sold at 8*. an acre ; and another of 
714 acres, in the same locality, hut having a water 
frontage, at 12*. per acre. A lot in Shoal Bay, con- 
taining il acres, realized 60s. per acre ; another ad- 
jtHuing it, of about 26 acres, 56», ; a third, of 40 acres, 
realized 65k per acre ; and a fourth, of 27 acres, 45t. 
per acre. Wakefield Street allotments particularly 
excited Epiiited competition, and realized from 40/. to 
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647. for allotments of from eeven to ten perches each, 
of which the upset price was from 91. to 11/. On ao 
average it produced about 900/. per acre. Land in 
Symond'a Street sold at the rate of about 200/. per 
acre. The total proceeds of the sale amounted to 
about 2,6007. per acre." 

Below are the market prices of Auckland, No- 
vember 1853. 

"Retail Prices, Not. 18. — Flour (Auckland), 
25<. per 100 Iba. ; bread, 2 Iba. loaf, ?<£; biscuit, 
fine, Sis. per 100 lbs., seconds, 32«. ; oatmeal, 4(/. per 
lb. ; wheat, per bushel, 7s. 6d. to Ss. ; barley, St. ; 
oats, per bushel, 10«.; maize, ditto, 8t. ; bran, ditto, 
I*. Gd. ; tea (6/. 10s. per chest), 2s. per lb. ; sugar 
(moist), from 28s. to 42*. per cwt., Sd. to Bd. per lb. ; 
refined sugar, per loaf, per lb., 9d. ; coffee, per lb.. 
Is. 9d.; pickles, pints, 15*. dozen, per bottle, Is. 6d. ; 
arrowroot, per lb., Is. 3d. ; beef, per lb., 8d, ; mutton, 
8A ; pork, 6rf. ; butter (fresh), per lb., U. 6d. ; ditto 
(salt), 1*. id. ; potatoes, per cwt, 9s. ; e^p, per dozen. 
Is. 9d. ; cheese (Auckland), Is. Sd. per lb. ; hams and 
baoHi (New Zealand), per lb., 9d. ;> mould candles, 
ditto, 9d. ; rice, ditto, Sd. ; soap (Auckland), 38>. 
(New South Wales), 42<. per cwt, Sd per lb. ; salt, 
(Liverpool), 10/. per ton, \d. per lb. ; rum, I2«. per 
gallon ; brandy, 25j. ditto ; Allsop'a ale, none ; IVi>- 
man's porter, 9L 1 Oj. ; bottled porter and ale, 1 5«. to 
17i. per dozen ; tobacco, 2«. ^d. to is. per lb. ; (ugars, 
hi \Sa. per 1000; timber, sawn, 20«. per 100 feet; 
firewood, per ton measurement, 1 2s. on the beach ; 
coal, per ton, 5/., scarce, and not good ibr smiths' pur- 
poses ; a good article for such use would always insure 
a steady and profitable market." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Nbw ZiajiAKd — Natives — Company — Division into Provinces 
— Provincial Councils — Climate — Canterbury — fiishop-De' 
signate— Statistics — Cannibalism — Otago — Ovsrland Com- 
munication — Climate — Comitiy — Stewajrt'a Island — Qeneral 
Statistics. 

The three islands of New Zealand extend from 34* 
to 48° soaUi latitude, and He in the shape of a 
<a%scent, the horns being north-east and south-west ; 
the longitude of the extremes are 166" and 179° K. ; 
their shape is so very narrow, irregular, and nneven, 
that it would be incorrect to give any mere estimate 
ai their area as anything but for what it is worth ; 
it may be about eighty thousand square ntiles or fifty- 
one million acres. Besides the three great connected 
islands, there arc the dependencies of the Auckland and 
Chatham islands ; the one to the southward is 51°80uth 
. latitude, and the others to the south-eastward. They 
were discovered by Abel Tasman in 1642, and by 
him the part seen was called Staten Island, and 
afterwards New Zealand, from its resemblance to his 
own country : this resemblance we now see existed only 
in Taaman's brain. It is very odd that this voyage of 
Tasman, which should have nearly discovered New 
Holland and New Zealand, should have been for so 
long unfollowed up ; and it was not till 1776 that 
Cook, by bis accurate survey, brought both discoveries 
into use. From two words much used by the nativeti. 
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" Tarai poeoamoe " and " Eia heina Maori," Cook 
named the two upper islands ; they were afterwards 
called New Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster 
(the southern one), or Stewart's Island. These names 
are dropped now, and theditlerent divUioDs of the colony 
of New Zealand, called by tfae official names of the 
(^ief towns of the provinces. When discovered, tbey 
were thickly populated with a niagnificent race of 
men, who prosed hospitable till irritated, when they 
became revengeful, and proved, in innumerable in- 
stances, that cannibalism is a fact. There were no 
animals of any kind, if we except tbe native rat, called 
Kiore, a small marsupial animal ; and dogs, supposed 
to have been introduced at some time by a Spanish 
ship from its name. Tbe natives lived entirely on 
fern-root and fish, with the exception of their occasional 
treat of a little man-meat Whalers found their seas 
favourable for their occupation, and introduced gra- 
dually European goods, with European vices and none 
of its civilization ; the changes produced may be sup- 
posed &Dm the chief articles sold to the natives, mm, 
muskets, powder, shot, tobacco, and blankets, which 
latter, where they could get it, they invariably pre- 
ferred to their raw flax dresses. The whalers got in 
return, potatoes and a few vegetables, and pigs from 
those left by Captain Cook, which increased wonderfully, 
and are now wild in every part of the three islands 
and adjacent dependeodes. The Church Missionary 
Society in Sydney, hearing so much of the people, 
determined, in 1814, to try and introduce Christiamty ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Marsden proceeded there, and it 
became the greatest scene of their labours, and has 
brought forth much fi-uit. To Dr. Mai-sden and his 
coadjutors and successors may, without doubt, he 
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attributed, under God, all the wonders produced by 
Christianity in these islands. The history of the 
world does not give as a parallel instance of any 
scheme of uvilization (not even excepting Christianity 
itself) producing in so short a time such effects as in 
^is colony. From cannibaligm and di^^ting ob- 
Bcenity, and an almost total absence of any religious 
idea, except the making sacred the harvest, the fish, 
and the dead, ^e Maories, or natives of New Zea- 
limd, are, in forty years, a ChristJan people, reading the 
word of God in their own language, and, to a man, 
(even the aged ones) becoming imbued with highly 
good general ideas of life. In their manners they 
are dignified without forwardness, ingenuous, hos- 
pitable, and straightforward ; the old habit of tattooing 
is almost universally given up by the young, and 
European costume adopted ; and occasionally they may 
be seen, even at tlie Governor's parties, I believe, 
dressed well and looking like gentlemen. The men 
are very strong and handsome, and the women, thoiigh 
stout, very pleasing and good-looking ; and the half- 
caste, the offspring generally of whaler's men with the 
Maori ^rls, really beautiful. There are many in- 
stances lately of very respectable and even well-con- 
nected whites marrying the prls, and a few Maori men 
marrying English ^Is. The men are industrious, 
and make excellent sailors. They cultivate the land 
in the European manner, and possess ploughs, oxen, 
horses, &c. At one place alone they have ten thou- 
sand acres under wheat, according to Sir George Grey'a 
statement. They ride well, and take great care of 
their horses; tjieir bouses are becoming cleaner, 
but there is certainly great room for improvement 
here. They learn the value of mcmey perfectly, and 
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do not aell their labour at too cheap a rat« ; in fact, 
avarice may be called their peculiar vice, but with it 
18 mixed a great deal of generosity. 1 have seen an 
old chief at Auckland who recollected Captain Cook. 
While in the hotel one day with some officerv of the 
56tb, an old white-headed, bent-double Maori came to 
the window, dressed in some cast-«ff European clothes, 
with an old beaver hat on, and bowed to his fHenda 
the officers, who told me he was about the oldest 
Maori alive. We asked him in, and he came and sat 
down, and called for ginger beer, which he drank off 
with great apparent delight ; he would not take spirits, 
wine, or beer. When asked about Cook, he smiled 
with pleasure, and patting his hand to the top of his 
stick, pointed out to us that he was " that high" when he 
saw Captain Cook, or about ten years old, which (this 
was in 1851) would give his age at ninety; he could 
walk well with the help of his stick, could speak, see, 
and bear well ; a Maori boy always attended him, and 
walked respectfully behind bim. He hinted, but not at 
all in a servile way, that he would be glad of any old 

clothes, and was promised some by W , This 

old chief, l^imewha, is now dead, (1854.) The present 
native population may be about 110,000 in the whole 
islanda 

After the Missionary settlers, the island gradually 
became Anglicized ; and land was bought of the 
natives and possessed by Englishmen, who, after many 
quarrels relative to tbeir possessions, which were 
claimed by various individuals, or having been im- 
properly sold by natives who had merely a part of a 
joint right, called upon Government to enforce the 
clums, and gradually Government became, from um- 
pires, possessors— after a long series of rows with the 
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natiree, sometimes of a most sanguinary nature — of 
the whole country, by perfect permission of the natives, 
with the proTiso that no land of any description is 
taken possession of without a voluntary sale of it 
first by the native owners. A company, called by 
charter the New Zealand Company, obtained pe- 
culiar privileges and monopolies from Government, but 
managed so badly by buying land from not de fatto 
owners, that purchasers from the company became, 
in many instances, mined, and eventually, the under- 
taking failed ; and now the whole of the islands are 
united into the one colony of New Zealand, governed 
by a governor-in-chief with a general assembly, divided 
into the provinces of Auckland, New Plymouth, Wel- 
lington, Canterbury, Otago, and Nelson, each governed 
by a superintendent and a legislative council ; both 
the general and le^slatJve councils being elective, 
and the qualifications for both members and electors 
exceedingly low and open to all men, even to a large 
portion of the natives. 

The provincial council has immense power, espe- 
cially of money matters ; all the proceeds of customs 
and all the revenue being provisional, except a third of 
that derived from the post-office and customs, and 
tJie land revenue, which are for the general revenue 
of the colony. The superintendent will be a Lieu- 
tenant-governor under another name, being elected by 
the people in place of being appointed by Her Majesty ; 
and in most cases he will appoint, it is supposed, an 
executive coimcil of heads of departments to assist 
him. Indeed, the government of the colony of New 
Zealand may, in truth, be said to be now the most 
liberal in the world. 

From north to south and east to west, throughoat 
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the islands, the country is one of mount^n and of 
flood, of healthy breezes and cooling springs. It pos- 
sesses mines of gold, copper, and manganese, with 
slate and coal. Generally speaking, it is densely 
irooded, the underbush being extremely thick and 
diffieolt to penetrate, and very (Afferent in this respect 
from the continental colonies near; but there are at 
Canterbury and a few other places lajge blocks of 
grass land, specially adapted for cattle and sheep. A 
range of high mountiuns runs like a backbone throngh 
the centre of these islands, from north to south, with 
ribs to the coast at right angles — some of the peaks 
being active and almost all the others extinct volcanoes. 
lUvers in every direction 6ow from the great range 
between the ribs to the coast and water every spot, 
and lakes exbt in every direction, some of them hot 
and volcanic. Mineral baths exist near almost every 
chief town of New Zealand ; and the climate is of all 
ID ttie word the most healthy, and most like England. 
I must add that it is oftener than in England un- 
pleasant, though healthy, from the extremely-high and 
constantly-occurring gales of wind that blow; and 
the incessant rain, which, whatever rain jonmale 
may show, is much greater than in the west of 
England. The climate of the southern prorinces 
about Otago, &c., and Stewart's Island, is of course 
much colder ; hut still, from the water surrounding and 
encroaching everywhere, inland and on the coasts, it is 
equable, and in fine weather I never felt more deli- 
cious, invigorating feelings than those produced bj 
the clear atmosphere, the lovely scenery, the blue sky, 
and the bracing winds of a New Zealand day. Bot 
altogether I prefer Van Diemen's Land, which is in 
the same latitude, but has not so much wind or rain. 
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The gales off East Cape aud in Cook's Btr^ts are 
incessant and furious, and westerly winds prevail. 
Were I to choose my residence in New Zealand, I 
would pitch my tent in the delightful little settlement 
of Nelson, about ten miles from town, and I think 
that would be perfection. Wellington is too moun- 
t^nous, Auckland too dreary-looking, but Nelson is a 
lovely little place ; Taranaki has no port ; Otago is too 
Scotch ; Canterbury a riddle. No 1 Nelson with its 
quiet, unostentatious way is a delightful place, and 
right in the high road of traffic, with coal and minerals 
near, besides a lat^ tract of 6ne sheep-land at the 
Wairau and all round to the Pclorus, which tract has 
been recently bought from the natives, and is available 
for purchase or lease. There is land communication 
between all the settlements of each island, but at 
present it is merely by walking in many parts. Id all 
the continental colonies land is supposed to be the pro- 
perty of the Crown, and sold to purchasers as such ; in 
New Zealand it is first purchased from the natives by 
the Crown and then sold. 

By proclamation of Governor Sir George Grey, land 
in New Zealand is at 10«. per acre, fised, when there 
is no competition, or at an upset price of 5s. per acre 
at public auction, when the land commissioner shall 
declare the land of inferior quality. This proclamation 
is held by some of the chief lawyers to be illegal ; and 
the judge of the supreme court has warned intending 
purchasers that grants from the Crown, under tliia 
proclamatioD, can legally be put aside. Whether this 
state of doubt is to condnue, I don't know ; but it ap- 
pears very ridiculous and hard. 

The General Assembly of New Zealand, and not the 
Home Government (the Governor in the provincial 
n2 
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aesemblieB), has the maDagement of the laud of the 
colony. 

In 1850 a lai^ number of inflnential and rich 
members of the Charch of England, feeling the gradu- 
ally collecting divisione in their church at home, par- 
ticularly the great Papist tendency of a very talented, 
but Tfun and ill-directed class, as well as tiie leaning 
towards diaaent of a portion of the evangelical mem- 
bers — and wishing tiiat, in the Antipodes, its forms and 
worship should be established in their purity— planned an 
entire system of church colonization, and New Zealand 
was selected. They decided on a tract of land in 
the centre of the middle island, and sent there several 
shiploads of emigrants of tiiia type, — capitalists, pro- 
feenonal men, tradesmen, and labourers, with their 
bmilies, and clergymen, with the promise of their 
chief town beiog made a bishop's see. They fixed a 
high price for their land, 3/. an acre ; but this was to 
include payments for eccle^astical and educatiooal 
purposes, the surveys of the land, building of bridges 
and roads, and forwarding of labourers, all of whom, 
from the highest to the lowest, were to be of the 
Church of England. At the latter end of the year, 
Pr. Jackson was sent out as bishop-deagnate ; hut his 
commencement was unpropitious. I was at a meetii^ 
in Southvale, when be addressed a large audience three 
or four days before leaving, and prayed that the last 
building he might see on leaving England, should be 
the spire of Maher Chapel, Plymouth, and the first 
building after, should be the spire of the church of hig 
new colony, to be called Chnstchurch. He left Ply- 
mouth, and meeting with foul winds in the Chops of ^ 
Chamiel, was blown hack, and then saw the church on 
Uaher heights again. On his arrival, differences with the 
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Kshop of New Zealand, whose permissionfor the di vision 
of his diocese was necessary, and some afiairs connected 
with the monetary arrangements of his former appoint- 
ment at Islington, caused his return to England, and 
another bishop, Dr. Jebb, is the present bishop-desig-^ 
nate ; and the colonists are anxious to get him, but, as 
yet, he is not consecrated. The Church system has 
gradually &llen into disuse, and now the emigrants may 
belong to any religious sect, paying, however, the same 
price for their land, a part of which sum goes, of 
course, to the credit of the Church of England expenses. 
The settlement or province now is on the east coast, 
in latitude 44° S., having a large peninsula called 
Banks' Femnsnla, jutting out in its centre from the 
otherwise unbroken line of coast. It cont^ns 2,500,000 
acres, perfectly level, with a range of hills running 
parallel to tlie coast, dud about fifly miles distant, as its 
present inland boundary. The porta are at Banks' Pe- 
ninsula, and are by no means good. The land is gene- 
rally a fine, grassy, pastoral country, difiering from 
other parts of New Zealand in the general absence of 
wood ; and it is a remarkable thing that hardly any 
natives existed there ; those who were found there were, 
attracted by a small French colony planted at Aharoa. 
The prairie nature of the land is eminently adapted for 
large sheep proprietors ; and grain, fruit, and vege- 
tables come to great perfection : twenty-two tons of 
potatoes have been produced, per acre, at Pigeon Bay. 
TTie climate is deli^tful ; and when devoid of its sec- 
tarian character, the province must succeed. The 
speech of the superintendent of the province, at the 
opening of the firet legislative council, on Sept. 27th, 
1853, gives a most ridiculous specimen of a verbose, 
solemn statement ; it fills several pages, but it gives 
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Bome use^l information oa the present state of tht 
province. 

Of 24,485 acrea sold, 21,008 are owned by, or let 
OQ lease to, residents, and from 4,U09 acres appro* 
priated for Church and educational purposes, 1,270 are 
leased and occupied ; there are 3,400 acres under crop, 
and 7,500 fenced in. The stock consists of 100,000 
sheep, 4,000 cattle, 400 horses ; in the Canterbury 
block alone a million acres are taken up for pasturage. 

The chief exports for the year ending June 30th, 1853, 
are 16 tons of cheese, valued at 1,600/., celebrated in all 
the Australasian colonies as Port Coope cheese ; wool, 
8,290?. ; the total exports being valued at 13,000?. 

The exports were : — 

From Gr«at Briton • • ■ . 30,531 

„ New Soath Wales . . 28,403 

„ Victoria 3.085 

„ Van Diemen's Land . . 3,707 



£. 

The reyenne waa , , 5,251 

Expenditure . . . 5,212 
And 68 vessels of 11,864 torn entered the port, 10 
being re^stered of the port. 

A large portion of the sums paid on purchase of land 
is kept in an educational fund ; and as it is generally 
supposed that, from the nature of the colony, this goes 
to only the Church-of-England system of education, 
the Eupwintendent says : " The State is not bound to 
educate its subjects in matters of reli^on, that is the 
proper business of the religious body to which the 
children belong ; the business of the State is to educate 
in matters secular, and in those alone. But this doc- 
trine is quite consistent with the admitted necessity of 
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arndng religtotis and secular instrnctioii in the eductir 
ti©n of youth. The education fund of the province 
should therefore be used, in all instances, lo supply the 
secular instruc^on to schools set on foot by some reti- 
gions body, guaranteeing that religious instruction 
shall be given to children attending it : for example, if 
the Church of England ofiers to provide religions 
teaching for a school, and guarantees an annual sum 
of money for that purpose, a grant would issue from 
the education fund of the province, to provide secular 
inatruetion for that school. Upon this priociple, of the 
most perfect fairness to all religious sects, the State 
education fund should be expended." 

Canterbury is to have a coUege, by their own account, 
to imitate the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

An awful proof of the cannibalbm of the Maories 
took place at Banks' Peninsula, before the settlement 
was made. In 1830, two chiefs agreed with the 
eaptain of a British brig of 300 tons, that she should 
convey Heko, son of Te Pahi, and Te Baperaha and 
their people from the northern island to the country of 
Te Marinewie, Banks' Peninsula, where the war waa 
to be carried on to extermination. There was a fine 
fleet of war canoes, with about one hundred picked 
Warriors on board the English brig. The English 
captain describes, that Te Pahi and Te Raperaha 
caused their people to he concealed on their arrival. 
Te Marinewie went immediately on board the brig 
to negotiate for the trading, and he demanded two 
double-barrelled guns by way of tribute to himself. 
The trade commenced, Marinewie confiding fully on 
tbe Englishman's honour. After he had been seated 
in the cabin a short time, Te Heko and Te Baperaha 
jumped on him, as did all their people on all those who 
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attended him on board. The sceile which followed is 
too dreadful to describe. Under corer of nig^t, Te 
Raperaha and Te Pahi and their men landed, and 
succeeded in capturing the wife and daughter of Te 
Marinewie ; they sent them on board, end a work of 
death ensued, utterly indescribable for the horrible 
enielties which were perpetrated. The whole popula- 
tion of the place who did not escape were killed^ 
except about fifty, reserved to be taken back. At 
dayli^t the victors were seen, actively employed io 
cutting up and preparing for the Bteam-kettle the dead 
bodies of the slaughtered victims of the night. The 
crew of the vessel described the horrors they witnessed 
as beyond everything dreadful ; the whole of the day 
was occupied in salting, and packing in baskets, heads 
and bodies to be conveyed back. Among the victims 
was a fine young woman near her accouchement, who 
was cut open, her unborn infant extracted, her bead 
and part of her body salted, and the remfunder, in 
presence of the captain, ofBcers, and crew of a ^dtisfa 
ship, given to ^he pigs. Each basket contained a 
human b^g, and there were about a hundred baskets. 
During the passage back, the chieftain Te Marinewie 
and hie wife, knowing the dreadful tortures that 
awaited them, strangled their own dau^ter ; the 
captain then placed Te Marinewie and bis wife in 
irons, to prevent them destroying themselves. It was 
imderstood that after undergoing torture, the heart of 
Te Marinewie should be sent to be eaten by Te Heko's 
mother, tbe widow of Te Pohi, who had been eaten by 
Te Marinewie ; that Te Raperaha should eat bis InraiiiB, 
Te Heko his eyes, Te Heko's sister his tongue, and the 
rest of his body be sent as presents to the cbiefe of the 
interior. 
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ThiB stands, of course, alone ; and the New ZealtmderE 
are now as peaceful as the peasantry of the United 
Kingdom. Several papers are published at Christ- 
church, 

Potatoes are &l. the ton ; butter, 1/. 10s. ; cheese, 
tJie beat in the Australian colonies, Is. the pound; 
wheat at 12s. the bushel ; barley, 8s. to 10*. ; oats 9s. 
to 12». ; turkeys, about 8s, 6d. each ; eggs, 1*. 6d. to 
Ss. the dozen ; mutton and beef, 7d. to 8d. the pound ; 
tea, 2s. 6d. the pound. 

Otago, the southernmost province of the New 
Zealand colony, comprises the southern part of the 
middle island. It was colonized first in 1847 by the 
Free Church party of the Church of Scotland, and 
with the design of forming a new Presbyterian colony. 
They were very strict going out in tlie ^ips, and some 
were horrified by others landing with their guns on a 
Sunday, so that their puritanical notions were invaded 
at once. The exclusive nature of the colony soon 
evaporated, but left a little condensed matter at the 
bottom, as their new council have just proved, they 
iiaving restricted their grants of public money to 
schools adopting the " Shorter Catechism" of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
whole of the province may now be s^d to be eligible 
for purchase and ocxiupatjon, the natives having sold 
A\\ to the southward of a line drawn from Milford 
Haven on the west coast, to Molineux Harbour on the 
eastern coast, a territory of four and a half million 
acres, for 2,600^. The whole of the middle island is 
now purchased from the natives by Government, and 
eligible for sale, with the exception of the Crown 
reserves for the natives. , A Mr. Valpy has proved 
the practicability of present communication between 
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tikis proTince and Canterbury, haviog been twelve 
dap taking horses from Otago to Christchurch ; but it 
is difficult travelling as yet The horses swam tbe 
several rivers, and they got their goods across oa rafis 
of driftwood. Before many years there will be perfect 
communication from Nelson, on tbe north, to Otagc^ 
the southern chief town of the middle island. Tlie 
climate of Otago is the most severe of all tbe New 
Zealand provinces, but still for its latitude, 46° S., 
it is very moderate. It is like that of England, 
boisterous, cold, and wet ; but splendid crops are got 
from the ground, and good health is enjoyed by the 
colonists : the soil is said to be very good and adapted 
for agricultural purposes. Dunediu, the Celtic name 
of Edinburgh, is the capital of the province on Uie 
eastern coast, having a large harbour, fourteen miles 
long. The land Is well watered by numerous rivulets 
and a few rivers navigable for ships of three hundred 
to four hundred tons, descending from the high ranges 
of mountains in the interior, some being nearly seven 
thousand feet high. The southerucoast is of a jn-airie 
nature. Eastward of the Molineux or Clutta river 
to the Jacob's river offers peculiar advantages for the 
formation of an extensive settlement. A plain, stretch;- 
ing forty miles east of the latter river, comprises ax 
hundred thousand acres of rich soil, clothed with fine 
grass ; timber is everywhere equally distributed. East- 
ward of this plain a chain of densely -wooded hilte 
extend to the Molineux district, having, towards 
the sea, an elevation of two thousand feet Inland 
they decrease in height, and the forest gives place te the 
finest pasturage, having an area of from seven hundred 
thousand to eight hundred thousand acres of fertile 
land : there is a complete scarcity of timber, but 
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an abundance of peat is a substitute in the neighbour- 
hood ; and the natives grow their finest potatoes here. 

Stewart's Island has only one hundred and seven 
Europeans on it ; most of them are living with Maori 
women, many of them married. The Maories amount 
to two hundred and eighty. The white people mix 
a fishing with a fanning life, and are generally men 
left from wlialera. This island has a number of 
excellent harbours and well-sheltered coves, with 
every facility for vessels to refit, and get wood and 
water as well as cattle, when there is a settlement. 

Coal and limestone have been discovered in the 
Otago province. 

The markets at Dooedin (Otago) in September, 
1853, were as follows :— Flour, per lOOlbs. best, 
11. 10»., seconds, 1/. ; bread, Is. 2d. per 4-lb. loaf; 
wheat, 10s.; oats, '5s. per bushel; beef and pork, 
id. to 5(7. ; mutton, 5d. to 6d. ; butter. Is. id. the lb. ; 
tea, 2s. Qd. ; sugar, i^d. to dd. ; mould candles, 9d. ; 
cheese, Qd. to 1«, ; potatoes, per ton, 6/. ; eggs, Is. id. 
per dozen ; hay, 5/. 10* per ton ; firewood, 15* per 
cord. 

New Zealand, till last year, 1853, having been 
divided into bnt two {Hwinces^ New Ulster and New 
Munater — instead of the six new divisions — the returns 
for former years are for those two provinces. 

The imports and exports for 1851, to New Ulster, 
were, from — 

ImpoTtB, Eipofti. 

£. £. £. £. 

Gr«at Briton . . 49,359 6,816 

British Colonies- . 67,983 3S,603 
United States . . 3,605 6,733 

Foreign States . . 1,786 1,S36 

-— 122,733 47,706 
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£. £. 

BroDght forward . ■ 131,783 

To New Mimster, from — 


£. 


Great Britain . . 97,463 
BritiBh ColoniM. . 128,375 
United State* . . 951 
Foreign States . . 19 


23,389 
12,852 

312 



The ehippiiig entered to and from New Ulster were, 

from Inwuili. (hitinrdi. 



Great Britain . . . 4,043 


a.303 


British ColonieB . . I3,eB0 


11,S89 


United States . . . 17,549 


15,740 


Foreign States . . . 8,098 


4,735 


Total , . 37,t75 


84,366 


141 vessels, 3,480 men. 183 vessels, 2,265 


To and from New Munster, from — 




Great Britain . . . 11,769 


1,900 


British Colonies . . 16,63G 


18,747 


United States . . . l,50fi 


315 


Foreign States . . . 171 


9,406 


Total . . 30,381 


30,368 


113 vessels, 1,668 men. 1(W 


iresseU,946 





White Population in 1851. 









Miim. 


Fsmdn- 






NBwUiarm. 
Anckland District. . 
RuBgell „ . . 
WanMini „ . . 

New Plymouth „ . . 


1,931 

341 
130 
845 


3,919 
- 161 

687 




Total . . . 


6,137. 


4,835 








10,962 
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New Mdmsi'BB. 
Wellingion District 
Wanganui „ 

Nelaon 

Port Victoria „ 

Otago 

Ahuriri „ 

Total . 



New Ulltcr . . . 
New MniuteT . 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Pattage Home — Valparaiso — Cape Hom — FalUood Islands — 
Spitbead. 

Wb left Auckland id H.M,S. ' Serpent,' on the 7th 
August, and bade adieu to the antipodean colonies. On 
Thursday, tlie 18th, passed the 180th degree longitude, 
and consequently altered the nest day, which, in the 
ordinary course of things, would he Friday, and which 
was Friday in the eastern hemisphere, to Thursday 
the 18th, in the western ; thus having, of course, two 
following Thursdays, 18th, in order to make our time 
agree. A ship going round the world to the west- 
ward would have had to skip a day on crossing the 
meridian, or from Wednesday 17th in the one hemi- 
sphere, to Friday the 19th, as on either way you 
gained or lost on the world's movement round the sun. 
We had unFaToiu-able winds, which took us down to 
51° south lat., and we did not get up again to Val- 
pariuso, in 32°, same latitude as Auckland, till the 
26th September. 

Valparaiso, the chief port of Chili, and, after San 
Francisco and Lima, the largest and most commercial 
CTty of Western America, is in lat 33° S., and 
long. 72° W. It is built on a number of slopes and 
ravines of the sea-line of mountains, and in some parts 
the houses are built on tlie very edges of perfect 
precipices, with breakneck paths winding roand the 
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inner sides, and there are but two or three level streets 
along the beach. There is more appearance of activity 
and business in this city than in any port of the 
Spanish colonies or countries. An electric telegraph 
is at work, ninety miles from the city, to Santiago the 
capital and seat of government, under the Andes ; 
and a railroad is in course of being laid to the same 
place also. The boatmen and carmen, the porters and 
people of all kinds, appear energetic and very uulike 
their brethren in the peninsula. The cars (called 
Inrloches) are nasty affairs, holding two, very high from 
the ground, with two horses, on one of which the driver 
rides en poelillon ; these birloches are iDiiuinerable, and 
omnibuses are plentiful. The police, called vigilantet, 
are always on the alert : they use a whistle to call each 
other, and make a fearful noise with it all night, to 
try to make people believe all's well. Valpftraiso is 
not lighted by gas. The theatre is particularly well- 
arranged, and neat and well attended. Catherine 
Hayes had just been singing, and everyone was speak- 
ing of her. There are a number of pretty public 
gardens, at which, on evenings of Jiestas, dances take 
place. Tlie English merchants take the lead in the 
great commerce of this city, and have their club and 
reading-room. One of them keeps a pack of hounds. 
I met them with the huntsman, an Englishman, when 
riding ui the plain near an inn, also kept by an 
Eoglishwoman, called the First Posthouse. The hunts- 
man spoke very discouragingly of the animals and tlie 
hiinling compared with England. I should think he 
was too young a band to be much of a judge. The 
laad about has a very similar appearance to the s<h1 
in Australia where gold is found, and most probably 
gold does exist near Valpu^so ; this was noticed by 
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others. There are a number of hotels, at all of which 
the hotel-keeper and his wife preside at a late dinner, 
and they do not prepare dinner at any other hour ; so 
that if you want to dine before the table d'b6te, you 
have to go to a restaurateur's. The Union is the 
best hotel. The great event is the arrival of the 
European mail by a st«anier from Panama, bringing 
English news seven weeks old. ' 

A Brazilian man-of-war was in the roads, being the 
first visit of one of their na^on to the American 
western states. Brazil is beginning to take an interest 
in the afiairs of the southern continent ; but they find 
the Chilians (Cbileiios) a very superior race to them- 
selves. The Cliiliang are particularly fine, handsome, 
active people. A splendid picture of Valdiua was 
on its way as a present from the Queen of Spain to 
the Republic of Chili, with a manuscript letter from 
Her Majesty. The Spanish artist was knighted on the 
occa»on. This is as it ought to be. 

The Chilian horses are small, active, wiry animals, 
and just now a large importation of their mules and 
. asses to Australia would be an excellent speculation. 
They are cheap in Chili, and would do exceedingly 
well for the traffic on the wretched roads to the dig^ngs, 
where horses arc dear and not so useful in the moun- 
tain tracks as their bumbler kindred. 

Trade was beginning to spring uj» with Australia, 
and no doubt, before long, immense intercourse and 
interchange of goods will take place between the two 
coasts of the Pacific ; and Valparaiso will come in lor 
a great share of it. The snow-capped Andes make a 
magnificent background to all the views about Val- 
parmso — Acaucagua being the highest peak to be 
seen ; it is a sublime-looking point in the moun- 
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tainous range, piercing the skies with its snowy peak, 
and its regular white slope nobly and serenely over- 
spreading the lower ridges. 

We left Valparaiso the 13th October — having 
heard of the all-but-certainty of a war with Russia. 
Oil the 15th, we passed the high, green, wooded island 
of Juan Fernandez, the original of De Foe's "Rohinson 
Crusoe." There are several Yankees and English in 
it ; and immense quantities of fish are caught in the 
roadstead. It was a penal settlement of the Chilian 
Government, but is not so now. 

On the 28th we passed Cape Horn, the Boutbern- 
moet point of a collection of islands and rocks at the 
extreme of South America. The weather was 
delightfnl, and not particularly cold ; and with a fair 
wind we ran into the Falkland Islands to water (not 
wishing to touch at Rio on our way home), and an- 
chored in Port Stanley on the 31st. Here we were 
surprised to find a really decent-sized little town, with 
its church, exchanqe, two public-houses called hotels, 
and two billiard-rooms, with a port full of vessels at 
anchor, including two large American ships; all had 
put in for repairs, for which the port afibrds every 
feicility. Excellent water is got easily. Provisions 
of all kinds, except vegetables and sea-stores, at more 
moderate prices than at Valparaiso. The inhabitants 
are composed of Buenos Ayrean Gauchos and pen- 
sioners, with their femilies, the former being the 
most numerous- The Gauchos are kept to look 
after the cattle — to lasso them in the camp, as 
the grassy country in the interior b called, from 
the Spanish word campo, field. We got great num- 
bers of wild fowls, geese and ducks, and rabbits as 
plentifiil as vermin. There are quantities of a very 
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lai^ descripHou of Bnipe, but we aaw nooe white 
there. 

The wild-ox beef was not good ; and althongh tbe 
people there try to persuade you tbey have vegetables, 
they decidedly fail to do so, except that they have 
them preserved in tins, <Sic. ; the spinach grows pretty 
rich- No com of any kind ripens ; the ground 
IB covered with a swampy grass, with, in some 
places, that peculiar plant the tussock grass, which 
affords most excellent nourishment to the numberlesB 
herds of cattle. The whole of the islands are indented 
in all directions with the most splendid land-locked 
harbours. A company, called the Falkland Island 
Company, have a lease of a large tract of land for 
300,000^, pud to Govemoient nominally ; and if, at 
the end of thirty years, they can show three hundred 
thousand head of cattle on the land, the lease is to 
be made a grant. The sheep and cattle thrive well 
except in spring, when the young grass weakens them, 
and they die of cold in numbers. The company hope 
to pay themselves by the tallow, wool, bones, and 
hides. This company, with another ona smaller scale, 
do everything in the islands. The Falklands have a 
governor, his secretary, a pEud magistrate, Mr. Mon- 
tagu (who was dismissed from Van Diemen's Land), 
a colonial chapl^n and surgeon, &c.— the two repre- 
aentatives of the companies, a sm-veyor, an Americao 
consul, three or four storekeepers or shopkeep^^, one 
or two settled officers, with about thirty pensiooHB 
and their families, and the Gauchos, being in all 
about live hundred and fifty souls. The cokniy psys 
none of its own expenses, and an annual grant is made 
by Government according to ite necessities, part of 
i^ich has been expended in a ridiculous bnildir^. 
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called an Exchange, and Bometimes a Market-plaoe ; 
but in reality a useless building without a purpoee, aa 
tbere is no market required, nor any business to be 
transacted in an exchange. It is now appropriated to 
the meeting of captains of merchant- vessels ashore; 
but the billiard-room at the public-house offers greater 
inducements. These colonies must be of importance, 
no doubt, US' a position to Government, but they are 
deddedly too bleak to offer inducements to settlers, 
except of the pushing, speculating, shopkeeping class, 
^ho manage to make money out of any seafaring 
people, let them be ever so poor. There is no wood 
whatever (a little laurel exists on the western island, 
the only shrub), nor is there coal ; but for consumption 
in the islands, there is very good turf, and enough of 
it to last for a century, fresh water trickles every- 
where — and the grouod is so bare, except of the grass, 
that you can ride in all directions over the whole 
country, except where there are impassable swamps. 
No trouble is required for agriculture ; merely turn 
up the soil after burning the peat, and sow your crop ; 
and boats can take produce from every spot to all 
other parts, no places being distant from water- 
carriage, except the very interior, from which you can 
ride t« the coast without an obstacle. 

Touching at these islatids from the Pacific coast on 
the way home, and bound thence on the Way out, is a 
great saving in the length of the voyage to the usual 
plan of going to Rio ; and Government stores of all 
kinds can always be got. 

Land is sold as in the Australian colonies, the 
npset price being, for country land, 8*. an acre. Town 
lots of half an acre each, and suburban lots of twenty- 
five acres each, are put up at 50/., and deposits may 
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be made iu England, as for the Australian colonies, 
but depositors nominate, for a free passage, sis instead 
of four adult labourers, for every 100/, deposited. 

Nine hundred thousand acres of land in these 
islands are sold or leased, and three million acres 
remsiu to be sold. 

H.M.S. ' Serpent ' left the Falkland Isl^ids on the 
6th Xovcmber, and after the most boisterous and un- 
pleasant passage I have ever made, during a servitade 
of nearly twenty years, anchored at Spithead, on the 
10th January 1854; so that I have now completed 
the three years, and close my little narrative. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Emigralifm — Adwantt^es of Australasian Colooiea over others, 
aad their comparative Merits — Passage out — Who should 
and who should not Emigrate — Difficulties in way of Laud 
Purchases, &c. — Happiuees in View for Immigraats — Things 
to take out — • Emigration Ttetums and Commissioners' 
Regulations. 

The Brilish Islaiids, with an area of 122,518 square 
miles, contaiD 27i million people. Itie poor-houses 
throughout the land tell us, in simple but forcible 
language, that these acres, together with the manu- 
factures which are exchanged for food, wealth, and 
luxuries, do not produce enough, according tu the 
present division of these things, to clothe, feed, and 
educate au immense proportion of the population. 

The enormous numbers of annuitant, benevolent, 
and life insurance socieUea, speak to us of care taken 
to provide for those who, at our death, would otherwise 
starve. 

Burial societies silently and miserably whisper to 
us that there are some among us who have to prepare 
the means of burying ourselves, and of leaving those 
left destitute by us some small sum to keep up life 
while our bodies are amoug them unburied. 

Much of the charity of the upper and more wealthy 
classes, given to help on life at home, only adds to the 
increasing misery. 

We have among us enough of vice already, without 
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l^n^ng forward the practice of Maltlius's tlieory — 
decreasing marriages. Our law reports sliow (I say 
it confident of its correctness) more prostitution and 
drunkenness, without this grand and unchristian ad- 
dition, than any place in the world. 

The present tendency to emigrate is a great bless- 
ing ; hut we cannot increase it too much till we have 
no poor. Every man who leaves the country gives 
place to one out of work, and will consume our mana- 
fiactures, and produce more for ns in the nnder-popa- 
lated country he goes to, besides (for let us not be 
utterly selBsh) being welcomed as au increase to the 
means of happiness. 

To look to our own interest ag^n, tiie territorial 
fiiuds of tlie colonies pay great proportions of the 
expenses of the passage of our emigrants : the small 
sums required for the remainder are less than tbe 
average life espense of a pauper ; and it is a mistake 
to fear too great immigration. All our colonies use 
our manufactures ; many send home their own produce 
and have it returned manufactured : thus adding to 
the capital of their adopted country, increasing our 
shipping, and employing our labourers ; and, it must be 
recollected, that our colonists consume more of every- 
thing than they would were they at home — they dress 
better, feed better, Mid even spend more money in 
getting education for their cbiliiren, as they get on in 
tJie world themselves. 

The crime of child-murder (we must not shirk the 
question) is of fearfully-often occurrence. Poverty 
causes many to forget in their misery the command- 
ment, " Thou shalt do no murder ;" and a motiier 
commits it on her own oSspring. Thousands have 
never heard of the commandmeut, and think it not au 
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iiDkind or cruel act to keep their little ones &om tho 
miseries experienced by themselves. 

Up to the last few years, we have sent to oiu* 
colonies those guilty of these and all other crimes, 
instead of preventing their falling, by peopling our 
magnificent possessions with the hard-working but not 
criminal poor, and thus checking the incentive to 
crime, instead of adding a premium on it. Oar 
record of vice would have shown a far different page 
if we had done this : every man leaving would have 
taken away a proportionate inducement to vice from 
the country. One who has lately written on the 
subject says truly, " Our criminals are our most 
favoured children ; we punish them with education, 
and sacrifice the best interests of commerce and 
industry in order to devote all our extensions of 
empire to the exigencies of crime. To be well in- 
structed, an English child had better get into gaol ; 
if his father sc^eks to emigrate, he can only get a free 
passage as a transported convict." — Adderley. 

For my own part, I have such a confidence in the 
influence of good example and happiness, morally 
speaking, on many of those who have unfortunately 
broken human laws, that the emptying of an Engli^ 
gaol of its inmates and throwing them among a vir- 
tuous large community of well-to-do peojile, in a new 
and thriving country, and dispersing them there, wonld 
do no harm, but, on tlie contrary, good; they would 
be influenced by the moral aspect around tbem, and the 
comparative easy means of living respected in the 
world, and would work, and, in time, show a good ex- 
ample to others. This idea cannot be construed into 
a tacit approval of the expediency of sending our <ari- 
minals to our colonies. They (the colonies), when 
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arrived at maturity, are to be considered in the quea-r 
tioD, and do not want our crimiDaJs; they already 
have enough ; and in Victoria and New South Wales 
the elements of good are not in so large a propoi^ 
tion as to be enabled to cope with so great an increased 
amount of eril. 

I am 80 impressed with a sense of the deep ralue of 
emigration, from one over-peopled part of the empire 
to another almost uninhabited — from home, with its 
hard-working, anxious, and, in many cases, poorly- 
fed-and-clothed millions, to Australasia, where here 
is everything awaiting them — that I think all charities 
of every kind would do well to make it the ultimate 
point of all their acts as far as possible : it would be a 
double blessing, to the recipient and giver. 

Which is best? as regards the pauper, out-of- 
employ artizan with his family begging in the street, 
or to the charitable person wishing to assist them 7 to 
^ve a shilling from the pocket, or to name them to 
some charity ? and subscribe with friends to send tbera 
■ where they may without breach of charity be left to 
starve if they will not take employ with good wages, or 
fr>r the official system, the poorhouse union, to act in a 
rimilar way? to feed them idle, or to send them to pro- 
duce something in return for the money spent on them ? 

We have witnessed in America, and particularly in 
all the Australasian colonies, not one hut numbers of 
cases of men from home, with originally nothing, be- 
coming rich and bringing up families, better than many 
of the poorer of the middling classes at home, whose 
life is a makeshift, spent in dread of their diildren 
being left unprovided for. 

There is then an outlet for our over-populatiOD. 
TTie Australian colomes contain — 
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NeiT South Wales S*,0OO,OOO ac 


res settled. 


sad altogether abont . 


. 900,000,000 


Victoria. 


63,000,000 


South Australia 


. 200,000,000 


Western AoBtralia . 


. 800,000,000 


New Zealand (three islands) 


49,000,000 


Van Diemea'B Land 


. 14,000,000 



Here are upwards of 2,000,000,000 acres, all a part 
of the empire of Great Britain, and all those parts 
in 26° S., otibring the advantages of a magnificent 
cliinate, fine coasts, and countrymen to be met with 
everywhere. The centre of Australia, in the twenty- 
asth line, b not yet known ; but it is not wanted. 
There is a coast line all round of Irom one hundred to 
four hundred miles inland, offering every inducement 
and facility to settlers of all descriptions, from the 
princely capitalist to the labourer. 

New Zealand and Van Diemen's Land agree most 
in climate with Great Britain, and the continental set- 
tlements are very like the climates of the north coast of 
the Mediterranean. 

We carry with US all our home privileges and 
liberties ; for the small nominee sediment in the 
diderent assemblies merely keeps at present a check 
on the too-natural tendency of a powerful colony to 
throw off the connexion with the parent country ; and 
when these countries may become sufficiently able to 
take care of themselves, there can be no reasonable 
doubt but that it will take place quietly, and our 
colonies will become powerful and friendly allies. At 
present the element of the change can be hardly 
allowed to exist at all. In no society have we heard 
a hint of such a thing. A general feeling of anxiety 
to keep up the connexion with the ennobling history of 
the parent country pervades all ranks, mixed, of 
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course, with an active feeling of determination that the 
interests of the colonieci shonld be looked after in all 
their points fully and satisfactorily ; and the Home 
Government, indeed, show every wish to do this now. 
In New Zealand, particularly, freedom may be said 
now to exist more than ui any country in the world, 
without that very bad tyrant — ^fear of the people over- 
ruling everything, as it does in the North American 
States. 

The press is free everywhere, and papers are pub- 
lished, giving vent to public feeling and wishes. The 
post^e system is in each colony carried out pretty 
well ; hut between New Zealand and the others 
there is at present very little regularity : and the 
English steamers touch at King George's Sound, io 
Western Aiistralia ; Adelaide, in South Austr^ia ; 
Melbourne, Victoria, and Sydney, in New South 
Wales : colonial steamers running to many inter- 
mediate ports and to Tasmania, but not yet to Nev 
Zealand. 

All churches are assisted by Government in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the Churches of England 
and Rome having their bishops in all the separate 
colonies, West Australia excepted. Convictism is 
done away with in all, with the same exceptjon. 

The duties on all articles introduced are very small, 
spirits and tobacco excepted ; and the continental 
colonies produce both. There are no poM'-rates, 
income or other taxes. 

Food of all kinds, as good as at home, is plentiful ; 
and, notwithstanding the change brought about in 
prices by the lai^ quimtities of gold found, is still 
cheap. Beer, an article that has almost become a 
necessary with the lower classes, is dear ; but in time 
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the colonial beers (now not very good) will Improve, 
and they (the colonial beers) are cheap now. 

Clothes are a little dearer than in England ; but 
the climate in general does not require so much 
clothing. 

The means of education exist, from the university 
to the orphan and native schools ; and it would be 
almost impossible for a man, long resident anywhere 
at home, to go to any part of the colonies, and not 
find some old friend, some townsman he has well 
known, or some labourer he has worked with, to wel- 
come him and give him a helping hand. 

Every comfort is provided in the vessels of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Society for their pas- 
sengers ; and the best regulations are in force to stop 
all improprieties on the passage. A few years ago 
this was not the case, and evidence of this is witnessed 
now in the chief cities of the antipodes ; but in the 
society's vessels precautions are taken to prevent the 
possibility of such occurrences. At Plymouth, gene- 
rally the last port of departure, there is an esta- 
blishment with a salaried chaplain of the society ; 
and, till the ships are ready, emigrants waiting are 
housed, fed, and looked after at the Emigrants' 
Home. 

Libraries exist here and in the ships ; and ladies 
collect, at Plymouth and elsewhere, clothing and 
materials, the former for patterns, and the latter to be 
made up during the pasa^e to employ the minds of 
the adventurers ; and a surgeon, a schoolmaster or 
mistress, a matron, and a religious instructor (generally 
a clergyman), are in all the ships, and should be in all 
the private ships. 

From the list annexed it will be seen what classes 
o2 
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are moBt required. The less the sum necessary to 
defray the part expense, the more is the class wanted 
both as to age and as to their dividons. 

It is an odd thing, but neverthelees true, that the 
wish to emigrate exists strongest in the very class least 
of all wanted. 

Clerks and counter-assistants, and generally young 
men of the middle classes, well educated but unable 
to work with regular labourers, get disgusted with the 
monotony of life at a desk or behind a counter ; and 
hearing of the wonders of the colonies, with visions of 
green fields and love in a cottage in the Australian 
bush, get what money they can together and emigrate ; 
and females of the same class, young ladies accom- 
plished and educated, left, unable to exist on their 
means, and with perhaps no fi^ends to assist them to 
become governesses at home, or, if able, unwilling to 
be all their lives single, think they must be married 
directly they arrive in the colonies— they save and 
emigrate. 

And the colonial papers show that they have ar- 
rived, by advertisements of " Educated young men of 
experience as clerks, &c., would be happy to meet 
with employment." Or, "A young lady, with the 
highest testimonials, wishes for an engagement as 
governess in a family, where great care in Ihe edu- 
cation," &c., &c. 

Or, perhaps, the former, the clerk, goes to the 
diggings, and makes money ; but he cannot always 
remain at that work. The desk is better— he tries 
again for employment. 

And both have difficulties in getting that employ- 
ment almost as great as in England. 

Let them not try it, unless they make up their 
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minds to labour ; and no young lady, unless she has 
strong recommendations to relations or exceedingly 
well-known and tried friends, and capital enough to 
live respectably for a year or more without salary. 

The wealthy man is wanted in the colonies, and his 
own interests would lead him there, for capital as well 
as labour makes capital there. Sheep-farming is 
making interest on interest, and doubling capital very 
quickly. 

And laying out large amounts in goods, with due 
oare and attention to the markets, returns more money 
in Australia than anywhere ; besides that more in- 
terest is given for money and in safe securities 
there than in any other part of the world perhaps at 
present. 

It is a difficult matter to form a correct opinion as 
to the good or not of emigration of people of the middle 
classes, with limited but certain incomes arising from — 
not capital that can be touched or sold, but — annuities 
or half-pay, &c If the income is so small as not to 
leave any^ing at the end of the year, or not to allow 
something to be employed during the year, but merely 
to keep the person or family from hand to mouth, we 
would say, Stop at home. Proriaions at present are 
not much dearer at home ; and of luxuries, more, 
perhaps, can he got for a small income here tbtm 
abroad ; but let one young son go out, if you have 
friends to put him in the way to look out for sheep, 
cattle, &c, and he will get on and pioneer the way for 
hb brothers and sistera To people with more than 
this, by all means go, invest your little, but keep your 
annuities to fall back on — your children will be lords 
of the soil. 

But it b to the workman and workwoman for daily 
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wages that the colony says, Come to us, and we will 
pay you more Uian you dream of, and yon will find 
comforts and even luxnries ready. Your clei^yman 
will meet you, your townsmen expect you, and worit is 
ready for you ; and you will lind another England 
here at the Antipodes, with sons as free as yonrselree ; 
and with your own instituti(H]s, and no chance of 
poverty. 

You will have no need of strikes for higher wages* 
no jostling with fellow-labourers. There is work for 
thousands on thousands of you, and you can get it cor- 
tainly, and do much as you like — you, your wives, and 
your children ; the more children you have, the richer 
you will be. No doctors' bills for your families, for 
the country is healthier than your own. No tax- 
gatherer coming to bother you, pen and paper in hand. 
Only keep from drink, and you must be auccessfui. 
There are schools of every denomination, partially 
as^ted by the colonial governments, for your children. 
If you were this moment transplanted from your town 
at home into the streets of one of the towns of the 
Australasian colonies, out of sight of the plants, trees, 
and shrubs, the only way you would know yon were 
not merely in another town of your own country would 
be by the beard and moustache of the many people 
around you, and this we hear is coming into vogue in 
England— a great pity, for it is a dirty habit where 
constant washing is a difficulty. 

Many of the richest men in the colonies have risen 
frvim shepherds and tradesmen of small beginnings; 
and what do you fear ? what recoHections do you fear to 
break by leaving home ? If you stay, your brothers 
and sons go, your sisters and daughters marry and 
leave you ; and you will have your dear ones asnear 
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when ^OQ emi^mte as now, for generally in the colonies 
you see various members of a family follow their leader, 
and collect not far apart. The voyage is nothing, and 
^ves you time to think of your plans, and to inform 
your mind, besides, perhaps, working at your employ- 
ment. The passage out averages about eigfatj-ei^t 
days ; by steam it is less. It is a delightful voyage. 
From England to the tropic is only twenty-eight de^ees, 
and then there is lovely weather tlirough the tropics of 
Ibrty-seven degrees, or 2,820 miles ; from this to the 
Cape of Good Hope is not far ; and westerly winds 
generally prevail from the Cape to the colonies. The 
pass^^ from England has been made in fif^y^Bix days 
to Melbourne. 

New South Wales and Victoria offer the greatest 
inducement to the shepherd, miner, blacksmith, brick- 
layer, carpenter, mason, sawyer, wheelwright, and the 
capitalist 

New Zealand to the gentleman with small means, 
wishing for quiet life, and to improve his position and 
settle his children; the haJf-pay officer, the farmer, 
gardener, ftc. ; but all arti6cers in all the colonies are 
sure of good work aud good pay. 

There is not so much busy speculation and activity 
of commercial pursuits in New Zealand as in Tasmania 
and the continenta! colonies. Life there is more quiet 
Farms pay well. Sheep^razing in the middle island 
is becoming a grand feature, and herdsmen and shep- 
herds do well there, either at Nelson or Canterbury ; 
and land is cheaper now in New Zealand than else^ 
where, excepting the Canterbury settlement 

There is very little or no good land for sale in Tas- 
mania, which is a pity, for very Httle of what is sold is 
being cultivated, nor is it all stocked ; but it is a de- 
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lightlHil colony for people of moderate capital, the 
climate being very superior to that of the cootinent. 

The land about the Derweot, and £sk, and Taxman 
would tempt aoy one to remun ; and settlers to the 
other colonies, calling in for repairs or for water, have 
been sorry when their vessels left for their destinations, 
wishing to rem^ at Hobarton. Convictism was the 
great drawback to this colony : it is so no more, and 
the great tide of emigration from Tasmania to the 
diggings of Victoria has left room for a large supply 
of labourers there ; and all the different artizans men- 
tioDed as required in the oiher colonies are equally 
welcomed here, and meet with instant work and ex- 
cellent wages. I have seen a convict ship arrive at 
Hobarton, and, after being sorreyed, the prisoners 
have come ashore, all engaged, and on the mails aod 
other coaches they have at once started as free labourers 
and servante, with high wages and the best and moat 
solid food, such as many never heard of before they 
were transported. They looked as if they coutd not 
believe tbe fact. The crowd round the coach, the 
prisoners all at once, as it were, free, and travelling in 
a &ne country, with everything they could want, except 
leave to go out of the colony, which it would be odd if 
they wanted. Now this is happily stopped, and tree 
immigrants are much required, and will meet with in- 
stant employ. 

The Australasian are preferable to the other coloniis 
open to emigration for the following reasons : — British 
America, including the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland, and the Cape of Qood Hope, are 
the only colonies we call open to emigration besides the 
Australias : for the work in India and the tropical 
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islands in the West Indies is done by blacks, and no 
one goes to these determined to remain tliere with his 
children ; whereas in the others mentioned, people go 
with the intention of, perhaps, revisiting the land of 
Uieir birth, but having fully made up their minds to 
look upon that of their adoptiuo as ^eir future home. 

The whole of the American colonies are better 
peopled than the Australasian ; emigrants are not 
wanted eo much ; the revenues are not bo great ; wages 
are less; the consumption of home-manufactured articles 
is not near so large ; and the climate in winter is more 
severe. 

The Cape colony has a troublesome collection of 
native and hybrid neighbours constantly giving trouble. 
It has very few good ports, and has no great mineral 
wealth, besides being on a continent that never appears 
to prosper. 

The Australians have luid, harbours, minerals, food, 
climate, wealth, and everything in their favour, and in 
all human probability will become a mighty wealthy 
Boutbem empire, and the emigrant to them may look 
forward to his posterity being leading men there. 

The prices of everything will be kept at the lowest 
market level, firom the quick conveyance of intelligence 
and trafiSc ; for steam has now made a suspension 
bridge between Great Britain and her antipodean colo- 
nies, the piers of which are the cylinders of the marine 
steam-engine. 

To the poor working emigrant coming out, I would 
recommend to bring wiUi him merely clothes enough 
for the pasBi^ of four months, of all weathers, but 
chiefly hot weather. Sei^e is worn universally in the 
colonies ; a bale of blue serge takes up no room, and 
would be a most useful article, and could be made up 
03 
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OQ die way. It is g^ierally worn as a kind of Gownsey 
frock, with rockets, ov^ the tronsers, with a wiustbelt 
outside the frock instead of braces, lliis ia the colMual 
dress of fermers, storekeepers, di^os, aitd, in tact, 
ereryone ont of the towns. Thick boots and shoes, 
with nails, might also be taken ont to advantage till 
laboor becomes cheaper in the colonies. We eould 
never get shoes like those made at home, and the 
ready-made ones sent ont never tnm ont well. 

The best tools of the trade should be taken oat, 
those sold in the colony being of a very eecond-rate 
quality, made for exportation- All other articles can 
be purchased there at a small advauce on English 
prices, and more suitable to the country and climate 
than chance pnrcfanses in England ; sometimes a glnt 
in the markets of particular tlungs causes their sales 
at evan reduced English prices. Guns and amina- 
nition of all sorts are to be got very che^ in the towns 
at auctions. Books are always ezpeuuve. Take out 
all ; tbey are useful on the voyage, and if in the way 
on arrival at the porii can be sold by auction. 

And let every passenger, rich and poor, aboot to 
embark for the colonies, recollect that but a small 
allowance of wat«r is necessarily issued ; consequently 
duck or serge trousers, and articles of that kind, thi^ 
can be washed in salt water, are the cleanliest and best 
arUclea. The seamen of our ships^f-war scrub their 
clothes regularly in salt water, and do not suffer &om 
the dampness. Those who can afford it, of course^ will 
take out a sufficient supply of clean linen ; but let tb« 
poor emigrant recollect that the passage in some parts 
is very hot, and he cannot wear the same articles with- 
out washing constantly, unless with great danger to 
his health. Gentlemen coming out will do well to 
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encufober themselTes with as little luggage as posdble. 
Everything can be got in the colonies ; and, except in 
Sydney and the large dties, Bond-street-cut clothes 
are rather out of place, and give the wearer the certain 
look of a ite\e chum. 

In the cities out of New Zealand {for we must call 
Auckland one), people dress pretty much the same as 
in England ; but in the bush and at the diggings the 
beard and moustache are permitted to adorn the man 
(perhaps with the present English- becoming-notion of 
the health being the better for it), and thick half-boots, 
well laced and nailed. Serge frock, corduroy trousers, 
aaA a straw hat are the thing. The very ardent sports- 
man may take out a Westley and Richards' gun and 
English ammunition if he likes ; but very good shoot- 
ing-irons can be got there by the man who is not intent 
upon knocking down small birds a great part of his 
time. Let no one be green enough, however, to take 
out fishing gear. There is no fishing except bottom 
fishing in the sea harbours ; and flies attract as many 
fish angling from the rods of shops in Oxford Street as 
they would in the colonial rivers. A small carpenter's 
chest of tools, with magnet turnscrews, is useful to put 
traps to rights in the bush; but it should be very 
smajl, and contain only the most oilen-wanted articles : 
saws, gimlets, axes, iron hammers, bradawle, pickaxe, 
measure, files, and chisels. 

Let the married man not wait to see if he succeeds 
to send home for his wife, nor the unmarried wait to 
get married till he goes out. Let them take their 
wives out, and they will succeed ; and the wives will 
be the great inducement to keep them from the chief 
bane of the colonies, drink, with its train of concomi- 
tant vices. It is too truly a fact that the southern 
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colonists drink hard. Everywhere you meet with 
druukenness. People who would be horrified at the 
bare idea of taking too much drink at home gire 
way to it ia theae colonies. 

The working man should work for wages for a year 
to see about him. By the end of that time he will 
know the colonial climate, cuatoms, piices, &c, and 
will be ready for tbe firet opening. Indeed, the man 
of property should not be in a desperate hurry ; he can 
get good interest for his money while lookiog about 
him, say six per cent cert^n, while he can be learning 
more about land and labour, sheep and cattle, &c., 
and he will be then better able to purchase or take a 
lease of the land ; but neither should waste time in 
the extravagant towns: and it is a great pity the 
governments of the colonies do not make the purchasing 
of land a more easily and quickly-settled afiair ; the 
delays of auctions and getting legal possession are 
very expensive and very sickening to the aiucioue 
new-comer. 

The digger has, of course, to walk up to the diggings 
at once and set to work. Let him go to the commis- 
sioner at once, get his licence, and pitch on a spot for 
the time, ruit buying a claim, hut working quietly till 
he becomes used to the work, and contenting himself 
with a moderate washing at first, till he becomes used 
to the work, sees the nature of the ground, and under- 
stands the probable appearances of a good gold locality ; 
and when he is well up to all the doings of the diggers, 
bullion-brokers, and people about, as to pepperii^ 
claims, and many other dodges, as well as to the 
manner of living, let hitn, with good fellow-workima, 
find and get a good claim, work it well, and not spend 
his hard earned gold in the potshop. He will then be 
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sure to do well, and save so as, when tired of tlie work 
(wluch sooner or later he is certain to be), to be able 
to turn his money to other account, and work in a 
more natural and, perhaps, respectable way, and leave 
to oUiers to go through the ordeal, tjtl digging merges 
into regular mining, and is no longer an indiscriminate, 
rush of all sorts to hard work, diet, hardship, disgust, 
and gold 

In Australia generally, except near the large towns 
(wha% they are rented), there are no small farms ; all 
are lai^e shfiep-runs, or vast tracts of land. In New 
Zealand small farms can be got ; and there tlie climate, 
the mode of settlers' living, and everything are more 
like home than in the other colonies. Some of the 
Girms in New Zealand are very like those of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; and about Nelson and Otago 
they are Scotch in appearance. The ruddy faces of 
the chubby children, the rose-trellised and thatched 
cottages, with plots in front and orchard and kitchen 
gardens behind, are very home-like. 

There b vast wealth latent in New Zealand for 
settlers to count on. Minerals of all kinds, with coals 
and wood and water carriage, everywhere exist. ITie 
constant rain, though exceedingly unpleasant, draws 
up luxuriant crops, which are easily carried to town, to 
bo conveyed to the continental cities, where they fetch 
large remunerative prices. All classes find an open- 
ing, from the man of capital to the mechanic. The 
Maories make excellent coa^t sailors, and carry the 
aettlers' produce about in small schooners of from ten 
to forty tons. At present wages are not so high in 
New Zealand, and the other colonies offer more money 
for labour and capital ; but this may not last long, and 
tilings are cheaper in New Zealand ; besides, the way 
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of living tiiere is more similar to that at home, and 
the climate, though not so pleasing, is more healthy 
and bracing than the continental colonies. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom in 1853 
amounted to 329,937 ; of whom 62,915 were English, 
22,605 were Scotch, 192,609 were Irish, and 31,459 
were foreigners; the remainder, 20,349, being un- 
classed. 

230,885 of the above number of emigrants have 
gone to the United States, and but 61,401 to the 
Australian colonies. 

What a pity that the large proportion who have 
added to the wealth of the United States have not gone 
to our own colonies, to consume our own manu&ctures 
and produce for us ! 

During the quarter ending 31st March 1854, 
48,565 persona have emigrated from the United King- 
dom ; of whom, 36,067 went to the United States, 
825 to British America, 11,024 to the Australian 
colonies, and 649 to other places. 

The present regulations of the Emigration Com- 
misaionera (April 1854) are as follows : — 

(i.) GeHERAU:! roB all TBE AugTRALlSIAH COLOMBS 

1. The emifranls must be of those calling;! which from time to 
time ire most in demand in the c(rionie9, and nhich at preaent in 
atl are agricultural labourers, shepherds, herdsmen, miners, 
blackamitha, bricklayers, carpenters, maeons, sawyers, wheel- 
wrights, and gardeners (and, let us add, shoemakers). They 
must be sober, induBtrious, of general good character, and haue 
ieen in the habit of working for wages ; of all of which dedsive 
certificates will be required. They must also be in good health, 
free from all bodilj or mental defeclA ; and the adults must, in all 
respects, be capable of labour, and yaing out to work for wagw 
ai tlie occupation sjtecified on their application forms. The can- 
didates who will receive a preference are respectable ^ouns- 
women trained to domestic or farm aerrice, and families in which 
there is a preponderance of femiAes. (This latter coaditioD does 
not apply to Western Australia.) 
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2. The geparotioB of buibends and « 
children under eighteen, will in no case 

3. Single women under eighteen eannot be taken out without 
their parents, unless thej go under the immediate care of some 

ineligible. Single women with illegitimate children con In no 
^oase be taken. 

4. Single men cannot be taken unless aceompanjlng their 
parents and at least a corresponding number of sisters. (This rule 
u not applicable to New South Wales.) 

fl. Families in which there are more than tvjo children imder 
aevea or less than three under ten gears of age, or in which the 
sons outnumber the daughters (inapplicable to New South 
Wales) ; widowers and widows with joung children ; persons 
who intend to resort to the gold-fields, to buy land, or to invest 
capital in trade ; or who are in the habitual receipt of parish 
relief; or who hare not l>een vaccinated or not had the small- 
pox ; or the wives and children of persons who have emigrated 
and lefi their families liehind ; — cannot be accepted. 

Applicatioh akd Apfkoval. 

Application must be made to the Commissioners in the form 
annexed. The HllinE up the form is merely to bring the appli- 
cant's case fully before the Board. It confers no claim to a 
passage, and implies no pledge that the candidate (though within 
the Regulations) will be accepted; for as the applications are 
usually more numerous than the funds, only the most desirable of 
even eligible candidates can be chosen. Applicants may have 
to wait some time l>efore their applications can ne considered. 

If approved of, the applicants will receive a printed "Ap- 
proval Circular," calling (or the payment re<juired, and pointing 
out how the money is to be paid. After it is paid, they will, as 
soon as the Commissioners' arrangements will permit, receive an 
embarkation order (not trans/erah!e), naming the shi^ in which 
they are to embark, and the time and place of joining her. 
Applicanta imiit not leave their Itomes before the receipt of this 

Cadtion to Applicabts. 

No prefaralion must, on any account, be made ly the appli- 
cant, «»<Aer bt/ withdraviing from employment or otherwise, wiiiii 
fhey receive the " Approval Circidar." Applicants who fell to 
attend to this wanting will do so at their own risk, and will have 
no claim whatever on the Commissioners. 

The selecting agents of the Board have no author!^ to bind 
tlM Commissioners, nor to promise passages in any case, nor to 
receive money. If, therefore, applicants with to make their 
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payments (AroMjjA the agents, instead 0/ in the manrter pointed 
out in the " Appromd Circular " they must tmderstand that theg 
do »o at their own risk, and that the Ooiamiaiiimers will in no 
way be reapomibU. 

Should any at§;niiures attached to an applicant's paper prove 
not genuine, or any peraonation be attempted, or any false repre- 
sentation be made in the papers, not only wilt the application be 
rejected, and the contributions forfeited, but the offendera will-be 
liable, under the Passenfcers' Act, to a pekaltthot kxoeqimo AfU. 

Should any ap]i1irant be found, on personal examinatian at the 
depOt, or on board, to Jirtc made any mijatatement in their 
papers, or to have omitted to state any material fact, or to hav« 
any infectious disorders, or otherwise not to be in a tit state of 
h«Jth for the voyage, or to have any mental or bodily defect 
lilcely to impair their usefulness as labourers, or to have left any 
of their young children behind, or to have brought with them 
more children than were mentioned in their application form, or 
expressly sanctioned by the Commissioners, or to have allempted 
any deception w*hatever, or evasion of these rules, they will be 
retuted admission on board the sliip, or, if embaiked, will be 
landed, without having any claim on the Commissioners. If 
after embarkation emigrants are ^lilty of insubordination or mis- 
conduct, they will be re-landed, and forfeit their jiayments. 

If applicants fail to attend at the appointed time and place for 
embarkation, without having preiiously given to the Commis- 
•ionert timely notice and a satisfactory reason, or if they fail to 
proceed in the ship, or are rejected for any of the reasons speci- 
fied in the preceding article, they will forleit their contributioiu, 
and will have no claim to a passage at any future time. 

Outfit, &c. 
The Commissioners supply, free of charge, provisirais, medical 
attendance, and cooking utensils at their depdt and on board tbe 
ship. Also new mattresses, bolsters, blankets, and connterpanei, 
canvas bags to contain linen, &o,, knives and forks, spoons, metal 
j)lates, and drinking mugs, which articles will be given after 
arrival in the colony to the emigrants who have behaved well ob 
the voyage. 
The eniigrenis must find their own clothing, which will be 



stock for the voyage, r 

For Males. 
Six shirts, six pairs stockings, two nana flannel or Guernsey 
shirts, two pairs new shoes, and two complete suits of strong 
exterior clothing. 
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Sii shifb, two waran and strong flannel petticoats, six pairs 
stockings, two pairs strong shoes, and two strong gowns, one of 
which must be warm. 

But Tor each child, nine shirts or shifts, Tour warm flannel waist- 
«Mti, and one warlb cloak or outside coat, six pairs of stockings, 
purs of strong shoes, and two complete suits of exterior 



clothing are required. There must also bo at least three sheets 
for each berth, and four towels and two pounds of marine soap for 
each person. The necessar; brushes end combs, and clothes- 



"KfT,,, 



' brushes for cleanliness, mutt be provided hj the emigrants. 
Emigrants must not have less than the above outfit ; but the 
larger the slock of clothing the better for health and comfort 
duiHng the vojage,.wbich usually lusts about four months; and as 
the emigrants have always to pass through veiy hot and verj cold 
weather, they should be prepared for both ; two or three coloured 
serge shirts fur men, and an extra supply of flannel for women 
and children, are strongly recommended. 

With a view to the promotion of cleanlinexs and health during 
the voyage, the hair of all children under twelve years of age 
must be cut close before embarkation, and kept short during the 
If this has not been done before arrival at the depdt, 
)e cut there. Parents should provide a proper comb for 
the purpose. 

The emigranls should take out with tbem -the necessary tools 
of their trade that are not bulky. But the whole quantity of 
baggage lor each adult must not measure more than twenty cubic 
or solid feet, nor exceed half a ton in weight. It must be closely 
packed in one or more strong boxes or cases ; but no box must 
exceed in size fifteen cubic feet. Large packages and extra bag- 
gage, if it can be taken at all, must be paid lor. Mattresses and 
feather beds will in no case be taken. 

Alt applications should be addressed, post-paid, toS. Wai.cott, 
Esq., No. e, Park Street, Westminster. 

SmPPlRG AoBANaXMXHTS. 

The Commissioners, engage none but lirst-claas vessels, which 
■re despatched from London, Plymouth, and Liverpool ; but 
ether ports may be added by-and-by. At these jiorts the Com- 
missioners have dep6fs fitted expressly for the reception of emi- 
Ganls who are a^iscmbled there previous to embarkation, and are 
ieeA end fed free of chai^ from the day named in their em- 
barkation order. In the ships the preservation of good order, as 
well as the comfort of the people, is held in view. Married 
couples and their young children occupy sejiarate berths in the 
middle of the vessel, nrailies being kept together; while the 
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single men and single women are placed ii 
St opposite endt of the ship. 
The " ■ ■ 



distinct compartmeats 

supply provisions . Medical comforts, 
oonaiiting of arrowroot, sago, preserved meats, potatoes, and 
milk, stout, wine, &c., to be used as dieted by the surgeon. 

A sargeoTi -superintendent has medical charge. A matron is 
placed over the single women i and, when practicable, a school- 
master is appointed for the bcneUt of adults as well as children. 

The emigrants are victualled in messes of six or eight by the 
f<dloiring scale : — 



Diet Smlg w 
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Children betweeo on« end fourteen receiving half rations. 
While in port, and for one or two da;B afterwards if practi* 
cable, two-thirds of a pound of fresh meat, one pound and a-half 
til bread, one pound of potatoes, per adult, are issued, with ■ 
auitable supply of vegetables, in lieu of the salt and preserved 
meat, and of the flour, suet, raisins, rice, and peas. 

At the tennination of the voyage, the emigrants waj remain 
OB board and receive rations free of expense for fourteen dafH, id 
order to afibnl them tinie to loaJie arrengenients for settling them- 
selves in the country. 

On reaching the colony the emigrants are rece ved by a 
Government emigration officer, who will give every ii iomiation 
and advice in his power as to wages, places where em[.loyment 
may be most readily obtained, &c, : and they are at perfect 
liberty, ai far as the Emigration Commissioners are eonceri ed to 
engage themselves to any one willing to employ them and to 
mt^e their own bai^n for wages. 
The contributions required are, for New South Wales : — 

Patkbsts ash Oonditiohs. 
Male and unmarried female emlgranls of or above fourteen 
years of age will no longer receive free passages, but must repay, 
either in this country or in the coltmy, the greater part ot the 
cost of their passage, according to the following scale. For the 
present (his cost is fixed at 132. for emigrants of the first class, 
and at IW. for emigrants of the second class. No payments will 
be required for wives or for children under fourteen years of age 
accompanying their husbands and parents. Bee p. 296. 

Every male or unmarried female emip-ant of or above 'fourteen 
years of age, who does not pay to the Commissioners the full sum 
of 131. or lU., as the case may be, must, be/ore eTnbarkation, 
KgD an indenture or undertaking, in the form marlied (A), 
either to repay within fourteen days after arrival in the colony 
the balance of their passage-money mentioned in the second 
column of the above scale; or to take service, under an 
agreement according to the forni marked (B), to serve for two 
years an employer who will repay to the Colonial Government 
such balance, and deduct it by eight quarterly instalments out of 
the emigrant's wages. 

FoR^f of IniiitiiTDKE or Undertaking to be signed bf/ore em- 
barkation by every male or unmarried lemale, of or above 
fourteen years of age, to repay the balance of their passage- 
money, or to serve some employer in the colony who will 
repay it lor them. , . , 

We whose names are severally hereunder written, in consi~ 
deration of a passage being provided for us and (as the case may 
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be) our respective wives and fimiliea by Ber Majesty's ] 
tion Commmioiiers, at the oipense of the colony of New Smith 
Wales, severally bind ourselves either to repay to the immieni- 
tion-a^rent of that colony for the time being the sums set agamst 
our respeetive namei, in sterling British money, within tburteen 
days after our arrival in the said colony, or to take service with 
any employer in the said colonv, with whom we may agree 
during that period, and who ehall be approved of by the said , 
immigration-agent, and shall forthwitb pay to him one-half, of 
the sums let against our names respectively, and shall bind him- 
self to pay the residue thereof to the immigration-agent for the 
time being in twelve calendar months, or within any shorter 
period of the date of such em ploy meat. . And in default of our 
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making any such agreement with the consent of ihe sud immi' 
gration-arent, and in ihe f'orni prescribed by law or the regula- 
tions of the Government, we hereby agree and bind ouraelvea to 
lake such other employment and to accept such wages as the 
said immigration-agent may procure for us respectively; and we 
hereby, respectively, give him full power and authority, with or 
without our future consent, to sign on our behalf a contract of 
service with any employer whom he may select on our behalf, 
for the term of two years, lo be computed from the date of such 
contract, it being always understood that any such employer shall 
be at liberty to deduct from any wages that may accrue or be- 
come due to us respectively during the said term, at the rate of 
one-eighth of the sums so set against our respective names in each 
three calendar months of such service ; and, further, that at any 
time after the expiration of the first year thereof, we shall be 
respectively at liberty, on giving our respective employers three 
calendar months' previous notice, to put an end to such contract 
and service by paying up the balance of the said sums then due 
by us for our passage. 
Witness, 

FoBu of AoBEBSENT to be Signed by Emigrants after arrivai in 
the cdUmy, to serve for two years the employer who may 
undertake to repay the Colonial Government the balance of 
their passage-money. 

(B.) 
Memorandum of Agreement made this day between A. B., 
Esq., the immigration-agent of this colony for the time being of 
the first part, C, D., a free imtnigrant, per ship 
of the second part, and E. F. , of of the third 

part. The said C. D. engages to serve the said E. F. as a 
, and otherwise to make eenerallv useful 

for the term of two years, to be computed from the date hereof; 
all the said E. F.'s or his (or her) overseer's 



during that period ; in consideration of which services the said 
E. F. doth hereby agree to pay the said C. D. wages, at the vaxn 
of pounds . shillings (£ ) 

per annum, payable quarterly, to provide him (or her) with the 
understated rations weeklv, and to defray the expense of his for 
her) conveyance to the place at which he (or she) is lo be em- 
ployed, it being always understood that the said £. F. is to be at 
liberty to deduct from any wages that may accrue or become due 
to the said C D., by eight equal quarterly deductions, the sum 
of , being the liill sum due by the said C. D. to 

the Government of this colony for his (or her) passage thereto. 
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Wbbklt Bation. 

BeeforMntton . lOlbs. | Sugar .... 21b«. 

Flour .... 10 lb>. I Tea i lb. 

And the eaid E. F. hereby agrees to pay to the said imraigratimi- 
agent immediately upon the eiecution of this meroorandum the 
sum of £ , being one-balf of the amount of the 

passage-money due by the saia C. D. to the said Government, 
and to pay the residue thereof to the said A. B., or to such other 
person as may then be the immigration-agent for the time being, 
at the end ot one year from the date hereof. 

I A. B., Immigration- Agent. 
C. D. (the Emigrant), 
or 
A. B. (on behalf of C. D.) 
E. F. (the Employer.) 
N.B. — It U to be understood that thig agreement (B) is lo be 
cancelled as regania any young woman who may marry before its 
eipiration, on payment to her employer of the Mian 
money tl ' ' ' " 



For Southern and Western Australia and Victoria, the following 
payments towards passages are required :— 
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soldi aa masons, bricklayers, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, sawyers, cai^ 
penters, etc, and th^ wives, per 

parents, and at least an equal num- 
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in. Children under 14 years, per head . 
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Passages Jrom Dublin and Cork to Plymouth and Lirerpool, and 
from Gls^ow to Liverpool, are provided by the Commissioneiv. 
All other travelling expenses must be borne by the emigraati. 
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/ TtisH IK Cnmn Imndi, QonrnineiitcoDtiiinM U nulu ntmulTS poMliuei (Mm 

AeaTBicr of Ordbr in Coditcii. for promoting Okdxb and 
Health in Fa8seroeb Ships to any of Her Majee^'s FoMes- 
■iooB abroad. 

1. Every passenger to rise at 7 a.u., unleaa otherwise per- 
nutted by the surgeon ; or, if uo surgeon, b; the master. 

2. Breakfiut mtm B to 9 a.m., dinner at 1 p.m., supper Bt 
6p.11. 

3. The passeogers to be in their beds at 10 p.m., except under 
permii'Bion of the sui^eon ; or, it' no surgeon, of the master. 

4. Fires to be lighted by the passengere' cook at? a.m., and 
kept alight by him till 7 p.m. ; then to be eitinguished, unless 
otherwise directed by the master, or required for the use of the 

5. The master to determine tbe onlerih which each passenger 
m- fiunily ofpassoogen shall be entitled to the use of the fires for 
coolcing. l^e cook to take care that this order is preserved. 

6. Three ssfe^-lamps to be lit at dusk ; one to be kept bura- 
ina: all night in the main hatchway, the two others may be extin- 
guished at 10 p.m. 

7. No naked light to be alloved at any time, or on any 
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8. The paseengers, nhen dree^ed, to roll up their beds, to 
sweep the decks (iDcluding the space under the bottom of the 
bertha), and to thro* the dirt overboard. 

9. Breakfast not to commence till this is done. 

10. The SHCcitcrs Tor the day to be taken in rotation from the 
males above 14, in the proportion of 5 for every 100 passengers. 

11. Duties of the sweepers to be to clean the ladders, hospitals, 
and round-houses, to sweep the decks after every meal, and to dry 
holy-stone and scrajte Ihem alter breakfast. 

12. But the occupant of each berth to see that his own berth 
is well brushed out ; and single women are lo keep then- own 
compartment clean in ships where a separate compartment il 
allotted to them. 

13. The beds to be well shaken and aired on deck, and the 
bottom boards, if not fixtures, to be removed and dry-scrubbed 
and taken on deck, at least twice a-week. 

14. Two days in the week to be appointed by the master as 
washing days, but no clothes on any account to be washed or 
dried between decks. 

15. The coppers and cooking vessels to be cleaned ever; day. 

16. The scuttles and stern-ports, if any, to be kept open (wea- 
ther permitting) from 7 A.M. to 10 p.m., and the hatclies at all 

17 On Sunday the passengers to be mustered at 10 a.m., 
when they will be eipected to appear in clean and decent 
apparel. The day to t>e observed as relinously as circumstance* 
will admit. 

IH. No spirits or gunpowder to be taken on board bv any pas- 
senger. Any that may be discovered to be taken into the custody 
of the master till the expiration of the voyage. 

19. No loose hay or straw to be allowed below. 

20. No smoking to be allowed between decks. 

21. All gambling, fighting, riotous or quarrelsome behaviour, 
swearing, and violent language, to be at once put a stop to. Fire- 
arms, swords, and other offensive weapons, as soon as the passen- 
gers embark, to be placed in the custody of the master. 

23. No sailors to remain on the passenger deck among the pas- 
sengers except on duly. 

23. No passenger to go to the ship's cookhouse without special 
permission from the master, nor lo remain in the forrciistle among 
the sailors on any account. 
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